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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


Superintendent  J.  P.  Nourse  and 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  Survey 
Committee  on  Counseling  and  Guidance,  1941,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  and  evaluation  of  the  year's  activities. 

This  report  can  not  be  interpreted  as  the  report  of  one  or 
two  persons.  The  whole  school  system  is  involved  and  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  total  personnel.  We  wish  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation to  the  superintendent  for  his  leadership,  the  deputies  and 
directors  for  their  cooperation,  and  to  the  principals,  counselors, 
and  teachers  who  have  made  this  effort  possible. 

This  year's  work  has  been  largely  pioneering  and  only 
during  the  last  few  months  have  the  results  of  our  efforts  begun 
to  crystallize.   During  the  next  few  years  the  effect  of  our 
work  should  become  more  and  more  evident  as  our  techniques  and  our 
philosophy  become  modified  by  our  experience.   The  guidance  pro- 
gram is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  educational  process  and  can 
only  be  measured  by  its  effect  on  the  curriculum  and  the  adminis- 
tration^, and  their  success  in  fulfilling  the  basic  needs  of 
children.   In  this  field  evaluation  is  not  easy.   The  data  here 
included  are  offered  as  a  basis  for  your  judgment.   For  the  most 
part  the  report  is  descriptive.   The  objective  data  are  interesting, 
but  the  determination  of  their  reliability  and  validity  depends  on 
further  study. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  sympathetic  understanding  and 
support  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education.  We 
assure  you  of  a  continuance  of  our  efforts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


(Signed)  A.  D.  Graves 

Deputy  Superintendent 


(Signed)  0.  I.  Schmaelzle 

Director  Counseling  and  Guidance 


San  Francisco,  California 
July  27,  1942 
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CHAPTER  I 
SURVEY  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CARRIED  OUT 


The  Survey  Committee  on  Counseling  and  Guidance  in  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools  made  nine  recommendations.   These  recommendations  are  here 
restated  and  after  each  step  a  statement  is  made  explaining  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  carried  out. 

"1.  That  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  articulating  all 
specializod  counseling  and  guidance  services  provided  through 
the  central  office  be  fully  recognized  as  a  major  function  of 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  that  the  direct 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  function  be  assigned  to 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. " 

This  recommendation  is  being  carried  out  as  stated,  but  with  an  addi- 
tional personnel  officer.  A  director  of  counseling  and  guidance  was  also 
appointed  to  assist  the  deputy  superintendent  in  the  counseling  and  guidance 
work. 

"2.  That  the  present  Diagnostic  Clinic  be  abolished  and  that  the 
staff  of  this  clinic  form  the  nucleus  for  organizing  two  child 
guidance  clinics;  that  these  clinics  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  and  be  organized  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  that  they  go  direct- 
ly to  the  children  by  establishing  their  centers  of  operation 
at  the  schools  rather  than  having  the  children  come  to  a  cen- 
trally located  office;  that  a  competent  psychiatrist  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  both  clinics;  and  that  in  addition  at 
least  one  of  each  of  the  following  types  of  specialists  be 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  each  clinic: 

Social  Worker 

Psychiatric  social  worker 

Psychologist  and  psychological  examiner 

Nurse 

Supplementary  services  of  a  physician 

Teacher  adviser 

Record  clerk  or  assistant  counselor" 

The  Diagnostic  Clinic  xvas  abolished  and  the  members  of  that  staff  did 
form  the  nucleus  in  organizing  two  child  guidance  clinics. 

These  clinics  are  working  under  the  general  direction  of  the  deputy 
superintendent  in  charge  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  city  was  divided  geographically  and  one  clinic  was  assigned  all 
schools  west  (or  the  ocean  side)  of  Market  Street  with  headquarters  at 
Girls  High  School,  and  the  other  division  has  headquarters  at  the  Fairmount 
School.   These  headquarters  are  used  as  the  clearing  houses  for  assignment 
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of  cases,  attending  to  clerical  matters,  filing  of  records,  and  some  test- 
ing and  interviewing  of  parents  when  more  convenient.   These  clinics  are 
operating  at  the  schools  rather  than  having  the  children  come  to  a  cen- 
trally located  office. 

A  competent  psychiatrist  was  appointed  to  work  with  both  clinics. 

Of  the  types  of  specialists  recommended  to  be  appointed  to  each 
staff,  the  following  types  were  adopted: 

2  social  workers 

1  psychiatric  social  worker 

1  psychologist  and  psychological  examiner 

1  record  clerk 

The  following  were  not  put  into  effect: 

Nurse 

Supplementary  services  of  a  physician 

Teacher  adviser 

The  S\irvey  also  stated  five  definite  functions  of  these  clinics. 
Those  functions  are  being  followed  as  recommended.   (See  the  chapter  in 
this  report  on  "Analysis  of  Child  Guidance  Services  Activities.") 

The  name  Child  Guidance  Clinics  was  changed  to  Child  Guidance  Ser- 
vices for  obvious  reasons. 

"3.  That  within  each  junior  and  senior  high  school  there  be  provided 
a  special  counseling  staff  which  includes  the  following: 

a.  A  director  of  counseling  and  guidance  who  will  not  be  a  vice- 
principal  but  whose  classification  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  two  vice-principals." 

The  name  "director  of  counseling  and  guidance"  in  each  junior  and 
senior  high  school  was  changed  to  "head  counselor"  and  the  position  was 
given  the  classification  and  rating  as  a  head  of  a  department  within  each 
school.   There  were  also  appointed  head  counselors  at  Continuation,  Samuel 
Gompers,  and  San  Francisco  Junior  College. 

"b.  A  group  of  head  counselors,  each  of  whom  would  be  a 
specialist  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 

(1)  Educational  guidance 

(2)  Vocational  guidance 

(3)  Community  relationships 

(4)  Personality  problems" 

The  title  "head  counselor"  was  changed  to  "assistant  head  counselor." 
Only  two  assistant  head  counselors  wore  approved  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  four  specialists'  fields. 
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"c.  Home-room  or  class-room  teachers  each  to  be  designated  as 

counselor  for  the  pupils  in  their  registry  room  or  in  one  of 
his  classes  whether  it  be  social  studies,  English,  or  in  some 
other  field. 

"d.  Other  teachers  whose  special  qualification  for  counseling 
would  be  determined  by  the  director  of  guidance  working 
cooperatively  with  them." 

These  two  steps  were  left  for  the  principal  and  head  counselor  in  each 
junior  and  senior  high  school  to  develop  within  their  respective  schools. 

"e.  An  assistant  counselor  vdio  would  work  largely  on  an  appren- 
ticeship basis  with  the  counseling  staff  on  matters  of 
records  and  other  special  problems." 

This  recommendation  was  not  put  into  effect  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

"4.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  more  effective  group  guidance,  pupils 
be  assigned  for  counseling  to  teacher-counselors  who^are  either 
their  home-room  teachers  or  in  whose  classes  the  pupils  may  be- 
taking work;  that  in  schools  where  the  home-room  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  group  counseling  consideration  be  given  to  a  possible 
lengthening  of  the  periods;  that  for  all  schools  an  effort  be 
made  to  coordinate  group  counseling  with  regular  classroom 
instruction;  and  that  the  direct  responsibility  for  developing 
the  group  counseling  program  in  each  junior  and  senior  high 
school  be  assigned  by  the  principal  to  the  director  of  guidance 
and  the  head  counselors." 

This  recommendation  was  assigned  to  the  principal  and  head  counselor 
of  each  junior  and  senior  high  school  to  follow. 

"5.  That  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  be  charged  specifically  with  the  responsibility  f or^ 
coordinating  placement  services  in  the  schools  with  other  similar 
services  in  the  community  and  that  he  likewise  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  school  program  with  that  of 
other  agencies  so  that  all  community  resources  might  be  utilized 
most  effectively  in  counseling  youth  in  school.   In^this  way  the 
schools  will  more  and  more  become  centers  for  coordinating  all 
community  forces  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  youth." 

Only  a  start  has  been  made  with  reference  to  coordinating  placement 
services  in  the  schools  with  other  similar  services  in  the  community.   Con- 
cerning coordinating  the  school  program  with  that  of  community  agencies, 
see  the  chapter  on  "Cooperating  With  Agencies." 

"6.  That  three  social  workers  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Attendance  in  order  to  extend  the  excellent  services  it  is  now 
providing  toward  a  better  understanding  of  pupils  through  closer 
contacts  with  the  homes." 
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This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  three 
additional  social  workers  were  assigned, 

"7.  That  a  special  workshop  be  set  up  for  two  weeks  during  the  summer 
vacation  period  for  tho  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals 
and  directors  of  guidance.   This  group  would  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  an  able  staff.  *  *  *  The  Committee  recommends  further 
that  this  workshop  be  the  beginning  of  a  long-term  program  of  in- 
service  training  of  the  school  staff  in  counseling  and  guidance 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent," 

A  special  workshop  was  set  up  by  the  Superintendent  (the  deputy  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  was  not  yet  appointed) 
for  a  period  of  one  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  1941. 

The  Committee's  recommendation  concerning  a  long-term  program  of  in- 
service  training  is  being  carried  out.  Reference  here  is  made  to  the 
chapter  on  "In-Service  Training"  in  this  report, 

"3.  That  as  teaching  time  is  released  through  decreasing  enrollments 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  provision  be  made  to 
absorb  this  time  for  extending  the  counseling  and  guidance  ser- 
vices of  the  schools." 

See  the  final  chapter  of  the  report  "Recommendations," 

"9.  That  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  be  required  in  the  spring  of  1942  to  submit  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  a  report 
showing  the  extent  to  which  these  recommendations  have  been 
carried  out." 

This  report  is  the  fulfillment  of  this  recommendation. 
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CHAPTER  II 
OBJECTIVES 


Any  program  as  large  and  complete  as  the  counseling  and  guidance  pro- 
gram put  into  effect  this  year  involves  a  pioneering  effort  that  requires 
a  clear  philosophy  and  specific  objectives.   The  success  of  the  program 
over  a  period  of  years  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  map  that 
was  laid  out  in  the  beginning.   The  major  aims  of  the  year's  work  have 
been  as  follows: 

1.  To  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  committee 
and  suggest  modifications  or  amplifications  where  experience 
indicates  changes. 

2.  To  lay  the  basis  for  further  curriculum  development  consistent 
with  the  aims  of  a  sound  guidance  program  based  on  the  basic 
needs  of  children  and  consistent  with  the  secondary  curriculum 
revision  movement  developing  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

3.  To  set  up  standards  for  the  selection  of  adequately  trained 
personnel. 

4.  To  work  in  closer  cooperation  with  other  public  and  private  social 
agencies  that  deal  with  children  and  participate  in  setting  up 
uniform  programs- with  a  common  objective. 

5.  To  organize  techniques  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  follow-up 
of  children  with  special  emotional  problems. 

6.  To  provide  in-service  up-grading  training  programs  for  teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators. 

7.  To  plan,  organize,  and  evaluate  programs  in  the  areas  of  voca- 
tional, personal,  educational,  and  community  guidance. 

8.  To  work  with  other  community  placement  agencies  for  the  more 
satisfactory  placement  of  the  product  of  the  school  in  vocations 
that  will  lead  to  the  greatest  possible  success  for  each  indivi- 
dual and  for  society  in  general. 

9.  To  determine  the  problems  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  satis- 
factory progress  of  the  program. 

10.  To  work  out  the  basic  relationships  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  plan. 

11.  To  promote  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  school 
system  and  the  community  at  large. 

12.  To  set  the  stage  for  future  developments  on  the  basis  of  sound 
study  and  research. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  DIRECTOR  OF  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 


The  Survey  Committee  recommended  that  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  be  given  assistants  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
program  on  Counseling  and  Guidance.   The  Superintendent  recommended  and  the 
Board  of  Education  approved  a  new  position  of  Director  of  Counseling  and 
Guidance  which  is  under  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  and  who  will  assist  him  in  initiating,  developing,  and  supervising 
this  program. 

Although  no  specific  duties  were  assigned  to  this  office,  other  than 
to  take  general  control  of  the  program,  the  following  ones  have  been  assumed 
and  accepted: 

The  aims  of  the  director  of  this  department  are: 

To  help  the  student  to  adapt  himself  to  the  immediate  environment  in 
which  he  finds  himself. 

To  aid  him  to  make  effective  use  of  the  school  plant  and  the  educa- 
tional offering. 

To  help  him  learn  to  evaluate  himself  for  self -improvement. 

To  assist  him  in  working  out  an  educational  and  vocational  plan  as  a 
basis  for  his  future. 

To  help  him  to  get  along  with  people. 

To  help  him  to  become  a  more  responsible  citizen  and  student. 

The  duties  of  the  director  of  this  department  are: 

To  have  general  direction  and  supervision  of  counseling  and  guidance 
with  the  approval  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools. 

To  organize  a  system  for  guidance  of  pupils  through  their  entire  school 
career  and  to  direct  the  operation  of  this  system  in  the  schools. 

To  plan  with  the  administrators  and  the  counselors  from  the  several 
schools  to  secure  reasonable  uniformity  in  educational  requirements 
to  the  end  that  pupils  transferring  from  one  school  to  another  may 
not  be  handicapped  by  difference  of  regulations  or  aims. 

To  assist  in  the  adjustment  and  placement  of  pupils. 

To  call  conferences  of  counselors  to  discuss  and  unify  practices. 

To  work  with  the  Child  Guidance  Services  in  their  program  of  child 
welfare. 
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To  aid  in  the  preparation  of  guidance  bulletins  for  pupils  and  coun- 
selors. 

To  provide  and  to  develop  an  in-service  training  program  for  teachers 
interested  in  the  guidance  program. 

To  collect  and  distribute  material  on  vocational,  social,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

To  develop  a  program  with  social  agencies  for  utilizing  community 
resources  for  the  improvement  of  youth  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and 
coordinate  our  school  work  with  the  Coordinating  Council,  Juvenile 
Court,  Recreation  Department,  etc. 

To  attend  educational  conferences  on  matters  relating  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

To  cooperate  with  other  department  heads  in  determining  procedures  and 
solving  problems  for  the  best  interests  of  all  pupils  in  the  schools. 

To  carry  out  any  other  duties  pertaining  to  Counseling  and  Guidance 
assigned  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools. 

Another  chapter  in  this  report  outlines  the  In-Service  Training  Course 
offered  this  spring,  1942,  and  briefly  states  the-  course  to  be  offered  next 
year,  1942-1943.   The  arrangements  and  the  direction  of  this  particular  work 
are  among  the  director's  duties. 

Still  another  chapter  of  this  report  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Head 
Counselors  and  in  that  chapter  mention  is  made  of  the  meetings  and  work  that 
the  Director  planned.   He  also  has  met  frequently  with  the  different  assis- 
tant head  counselors  at  meetings  and  in  committees. 

Another  of  the  duties  of  the  Director  is  that  of  supervision  of  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  program.   He  has  visited  each  junior  and  senior 
high  school  at  least  ten  times  this  year.   He  has  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  Junior  College,  Samuel  Gompers,  Continuation,  and, the  Child  Guidance 
Services.   This  table  will  show  the  frequency  of  visits  by  the  Director 
from  October  to  May,  1941-1942: 

Elementary  Schools  23 

Junior  High  Schools  104 

Senior  High  Schools  and  Continuation  97 

Junior  College  and  Samuel  Gompers  21 
Child  Guidance  Services  and  Juvenile 

Court  School  31 

As  would  be  expected,  there  have  been  many  individual  conferences 
during  the  past  year.   Using  the  appointment  calendar  from  October  to  May 
as  the  source  in  tallying  the  number  of  conferences,  one  may  make  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  individual  conferences.   Yet  many  persons  called 
at  the  office  who  did  not  make  an  appointment  in  advance  and  those  are  not 
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recorded  in  this  table: 

Individual  student  and/or  parent  113 

S.  F.  School  Department  members  127 

Community  Agency  representatives  37 

Others  53 

The  Director  has  been  called  upon  to  attend  many  meetings  and  to  make 
speeches  at  different  organizations.   The  chapter  on  "Cooperating  with  Com- 
munity Agencies"  contains  a  table  on  this  matter.   In  addition  there  have 
been  scores  of  other  meetir  ;s.  A  few  are  here  listed  to  show  the  range  and 
the  scope: 

Embarcadero  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mental  Hygiene  Society 

C.  T.  A.  Council 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Schoolmaster's  Club 

Public  School  Forum 

Mission  Kiwanis  Club 

Elementary  School  Vice-Principals'  Association 

Mt.  Zion  Hospital  Department  of  Psychiatry 

San  Francisco  Junior  Service  Committee 

Youth  Activities  in  Time  of  War 

Federal  Junior  Employment  Bureau 

There  has  been  opportunity  for  the  Director  to  serve  on  different 
community  committees.   This  has  been  helpful  in  that  the  schools  are  rep- 
resented and  in  that  the  Director  in  turn  can  inform  the  schools  of  the 
different  community  developments.   Hero  are  listed  some  of  the  committees 
or  executive  boards  on  which  the  Director  has  been  serving: 

San  Francisco  Committeo  on  Junior  Services 

Group  Work  and  Recreation  Council 

Youth  Morale  Committee 

Registration  Committee  of  N.  V.  G.  A.  Convention 

Guidance  Committee  of  the  Children's  Council  of  the 

Community  Chest 
Committee  on  Recreation  -  Civilian  Defense 
Board  of  Manage;  mts  -  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
C.  T.  A.  Council 

Mental  Hygiene  Society  Committee 
Executive  Board  of  Children's  Agency 
Youth  Activities  in  War  Times  Committee 

Brief  mention  might  be  made  of  a  few  other  activities  that  the  Director 
took  part  in  during  this  first  year:  Almost  every  YJednesday  morning  the 
Child  Guidance  Services  joint  staffs  met  for  conference  and  discussion  and 
the  Director  attended  these  meetings  most  f requently.   He  was  on  several 
school  committees  such  as,  the  Testing  Program  Committee,  Student  Morale 
Committee,  Senior  High  School  Graduation  Requirements  Committee,  etc.   He 
visited  the  Juvenile  Court  Detention  School  at  regular  intervals-.   He 
worked  with  the  Librarian  in  the  Teachers'  Professional  Library  on  new 
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guidance  books  and  reviews  of  them,  attended  several  junior  and.  senior  high 
school  commencements,  held  conferences  with  Dr.  Hallory,  Dr.  Eurich,  and 
Mr.  Rowe  concerning  the  Survey  Report  and  progress  being  made,  issued  book- 
lets and  other  materials  and  he  has  attended  at  least  once,  a  counselors' 
meeting  of  all  counselors  within  each  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Obviously  counseling  and  guidance  systems  exist  for  one  fundamental 
purpose — to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  school  children  and  the  community. 
Nevertheless  the  leaders  of  such  a  system  should  have  a  wide  and  open  per- 
spective of  the  program,  its  problems  and  possible  solutions,  and  be  able  to 
call  in  specialists  to  aid  in  developing  and  forwarding  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose.  There  is  no  single  agency  in  itself  adequate  to  conduct  an  efficient 
guidance  program.  All  resources  in  the  community  for  aiding  youth  must  work 
together  in  providing  the  best  type  of  program  and  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
individual  children.   It  is  part  of  the  Director's  duties  to  fulfill  this 
requirement  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  system 
depends  on  the  Director  and  his  counselors'  willingness  to  assume  that  res- 
ponsibility.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  institution  of,  development  of,  and  success  of  the  Coun- 
seling and  Guidance  program,  has  provided  considerable  flexibility  and  has 
cooperated  in  coordinating  bhe  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  with  the 
whole  educational  program. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
COOPERATING  WITH  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 


The  Survey  Committee  recommended  that  there  be  a  closer  coordination 
of  the  school  program  with  other  agencies  in  the  community  so  that  all  com- 
munity resources  might  be  utilized  most  effectively  in  counseling  youth  in 
the  school.   The  attempts  made  in  this  direction  of  coordinating  school  and 
community  are  here  listed. 

1.  Greatly  improved  the  relationship  of  the  schools  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  by: 

a.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
Chief  Probation  Officer 

b.  Arranging  a  definite  line  for  referrals  of  cases  to  the 
Juvenile  Court 

c.  Developing  with  the  Juvenile  Court  authorities  a  case  form  -bo 
be  filled  out  when  the  schools  refer  a  case  to  the  Court 

d«  Urging  vice-principals,  head  counselors,  and  counselors  to  be 
in  attendance  at  cases  involving  children  from  their  schools 

e.  Provided  for  visits  of  the  Community  Relations  Counselors  to 
meet  at  Juvenile  Court  with  the  Judge,  members  of  the  staff, 
and  to  inspect  the  building 

f .  Established  a  detention  school  with  a  teacher  furnished  by  the 
school  department 

2.  Working  together  with  such  community  organizations  as  Second  Dis- 
trict P.T.A.,  The  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Organization  of  the 
Police  Department,  San  Francisco  Motion  Picture  Council,  etc.,  and 
with  service  organizations  such  as  City  and  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  The  League  of  Women  Voters ,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  The 
Mental  Hygiene  Society,  Federal  Junior  Employment  Bureau,  Service 
Clubs ,  by  means  of : 

a.  Speeches  to  these  different  organizations  on  the  new  Counseling 
and  Guidance  program  and  how  these  organizations  can  assist  in 
the  program 

b.  By  conferences  with  the  officers  to  coordinate  the  work 

c.  By  having  counselors  and  school  people  represented  on  the 
Boards  of  Directors  of  these  organizations 

3.  Cooperating  with  the  San  Francisco  Recreation  Department  by: 

a.  Meeting  with  the  department  head  and  the  directors-at-large 
for  conferences 
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b.  Inviting  the  directors-at-large  to  attend  Head  Counselors' 
nee tings 

c.  Getting  information  from  playground  supervisors  for  the  Child 
Guidance  Services  and  including  them  when  staffing  such  a  case 

d.  Encouraging  Head  Counselors  and  counselors  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  director-at-large  of  their  respective  districts  and 
to  visit  the  playgrounds  and  to  confer  with  playground  offi- 
cials whenever  possible 

e.  Issuing  a  booklet  "Directory  of  Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Summer  1942" 

f.  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  is  taking  part  in  committee 
work  of  Junior  Commandos. 

4.  Encouraged  the  many  district  Coordinating  Councils  by: 

a.  Speeches  given  to  explain  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  program 
and  the  part  each  council  can  and  should  play  in  it 

b.  Having  school  people  as  officers  and  urging  a  representative 
from  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  Department  of  each  school  to 
be  a  member  of  his  neighborhood  council 

c.  Meeting  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  advice,  directions  and  future  planning 

d.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  being  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Coordinating  Council 

5.  Established  a  closer  cooperation  with  the  City  Social  Case  Work 
Agencies  by: 

a.  Meeting  representatives  from  the  different  agencies  in  confer- 
ence 

b.  Giving  speeches  to  several  of  the  Executive  Boards  of  the  dif- 
ferent agencies 

c.  Having  all  the  Head  Counselors  meet  at  the  Community  Chest 
Headquarters  to  receive  information  about  the  Social  Service 
Exchange 

d.  Obtaining  data  for  case  studies  at  the  Child  Guidance  Services 

e.  Developing  a  manual  with  the  social  agencies  engaged  in  child 
welfare  entitled  "Manual  of  the  Functions  of  the  Social  Case- 
work Agencies" 

f .  Devising  a  uniform  information  blank  for  agencies  requesting 
information  from  the  schools 
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g.  Clarifying  lines  of  referral  to  and  from  agencies  and  school 

h.  Representation  of  different  committees  as  Community  Chest 
Guidance  Council,  Children's  Council  of  Community  Chest, 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  Community  Chest 

The  following  table  gives  a  picture  of  one  of  the  ways  by  which  this 
cooperation  is  being  brought  about  between  School  and  Community  agencies. 
It  is  always  important  that  a  representative  from  the  school  department 
attend  community  and  public  meetings.   Then  when  a  school  administrator  can 
take  active  participation  in  the  programs  at  these  public  organizations,  it 
is  fostering  good  will,  enlightening  and  informing  the  public,  and  promoting 
a  school  program. 


TABLE  SO.  1.   SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SPEECHES  GIVEN  AND  MEETINGS  ATTENDED  BY  THE 
DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE,  OCTOBER  TO 
MAY  INCLUSIVE  (8  month  period). 


Item   Name  of  Organization 


Meetings  Reports  or 
Attended  Speeches  Given 


Approx.  No.  in 
Attendance  Hearing 
Reports  &  Speeches 


1    Juvenile  Enforcement        10 

Organizations 
2a   Community  Organizations 
2b   2nd  Dist.  P.T.A.  &  Units 

3  S.  F.  Recreation  Dept. 

4  District  Coor.  Council 

5  Social  Case  Work  Agency 

6  Unclassified — i.e. 

N.V.G.A.  Convention 
Church  Organizations 

Total  160 


All  conferences 


52 


73 

47 

2770 

34 

27 

3925 

9 

All  conferences 

48 

13 

11 

425 

17 

11 

235 

4 

8 

822 

104 


8277 


It  will  be  noted  that  some  (8000)  adults  other  than  school  people 
received  information  about  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  program.   The  largest 
group  vras  the  P.T.A.  group,  but  there  were  large  attendances  at  Community 
organizations  such  as  City  and  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mental  Hygiene  Society, 
etc.  Estimated  attendance  is  stated  only  in  case  a  speech  was  made  or  a 
report  given  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  or  the  Director  of  Counseling  and 
Guidance. 

Another  concrete  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  and  the  com- 
munity cooperated  in  shown  in  the  following  table.   These  data  were  collected 
for  the  annual  reports  made  out  by  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  princi- 
pals and  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  head  counselors.   These  persons 
were  notified  in  October  of  the  data  that  were  to  be  contained  in  the  report 
so  that  the  tallying  and  recording  are  accurate. 
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TABLE  NO.  2.   HOW  THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  COOPERATED  WITH  COM- 
MUNITY AGENCIES  (Data  taken  from  the  Principals  and  Head  Counselors'  Annual 
Report.  ) 


Junior  High 
School 


Senior  High 
School 


Grand  Total 


1. 

2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


7. 


P.T.A.  Meetings  arranged  on  the 

Guidance  Program  28 

Attendance  at  the  above  2915 

Other  public  meetings  arranged 

or  participated  in  on  the 

Guidance  Program  by  the 

Principals  21 

Attendance  at  the  above  2050 

No.  of  out-of-school  meetings 

Principals  attended  relating 

to  Guidance  07 

No.  of  excursions  to  Social 

Agencies  provided  for  students 

by  Head  Counselors  11 

No.  of  cases  referred  to  any 

Counselor  for  study  by  outside 

agency  228 

No.  of  cases  referred  to  Social 

Agencies  123 


18 

1126 


22 

3675 


74 
36 

332 

318 


46 
4041 


43 

5725 


161 

47 

560 
441 


Again  the  P.T.A.  units  in  their  respective  school  districts  were  made 
informed  of  the  Guidance  programs  the  local  schools  were  attempting.   The 
attendance  range  at  these  meetings  was  from  16  persons  up  to  318.  About 
twenty  of  these  46  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening. 

The  different  secondary  school  principals  were  responsible  in  arranging 
or  participating  in  43  other  Guidance  programs  at  which  there  were  almost 
six  thousand  people  in  attendance. 

From  the  Head  Counselors'  Annual  Report  the  table  shows  that  560 
children's  cases  were  referred  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  by  out- 
side agencies.   This  meant  counselors  had  to  collect  information  and  fill 
out  reports  on  foster  home  children,  students  on  the  Juvenile  Court  proba- 
tion list,  Recreation  Department  check-up  lists,  and  other  Social  Case  Work 
Agency  forms  that  had  to  be  filled  out. 

Then  this  table  shows  that  441  children's  cases  were  referred  by  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Department  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  to 
Social  Agencies.   Some  examples  of  the  different  types  of  agencies  receiving 
these  cases  are:  University  of  California  Speech  Clinic,  State  Aid  for 
Needy  Children,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  Big  Brother  Organization, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Philanthropic  Department  of  local  P.T.A.  units,  Booker  T. 
Washington  Community  Center,  Boys'  Clubs,  Girl  Scouts,  Directors  and  Super- 
visors of  Recreation  Departments,  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency,  International 
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Institute,  Presbyterian  Mission,  Juvenile  Court,  Public  Welfare  Department, 
State  of  California  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau,  Children's  Protective 
Society,  Little  Children's  Aid,  etc.   This  number— -441 -- does  not  include 
Bureau  of  Attendance  cases  nor  Child  Guidance  Services,  nor  any  other  inter- 
school  adjustment  cases. 
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CHAPTER  V 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


The  Vocational  Counselors  met  in  November,  1941  and  at  this  session 
each  counselor  briefly  summarized  the  vocational  activities  which  had  been 
instituted  in  his  school.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  presentation  of  these  reports  it  was  evident  that,  although  there  were 
a  number  of  problems  which  might  be  considered  by  the  group,  the  question 
of  securing  and  exchanging  local  vocational  information  overshadowed  all 
others.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  that  the  group  should  function  as  a. 
committee  which  would  adopt  as  its  twofold  objective  the  devising  and 
executing  of  a  plan  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  local  vocational  informa- 
tion. 

The  arrangements  which  were  made  for  acquiring  local  vocational  infor- 
mation, the  committee's  first  objective,  included  scheduled  visits  by  large 
groups,  small  groups,  and  single  individuals,  as  well  as  unscheduled,  un- 
assigned  visits,  and  telephone  calls  to  various  San  Francisco  business  and 
industrial  firms,  schools,  and  employment  agencies.   The  following  list 
partially  indicates  the  range  of  coverage:   optical  houses,  insurance  offices, 
warehouses,  steamship  companies,  hospitals,  restaurants,  a  coffee  concern, 
a  syrup  and  jelly  manufacturer,  a  foundry,  a  laundry,  an  airline,  two  rail- 
roads, a  motor  coach  company,  a  public  utility,  a  telegraph  company,  a 
dairy,  and  a  lithographing  concern.   The  list  of  concerns  visited  was 
selected  from  a  publication,  "Largest  Employers  in  San  Francisco,"  distri- 
buted by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.   The  counselors  who  parti- 
cipated were  encouraged  to  select  the  types  of  businesses  which  were  of 
greatest  interest  to  them.   There  were  a  few  in  the  group  who  elected  to 
help  with  the  compiling  of  data  and  the  writing  of  the  reports  rather  than 
the  visiting. 

This  plan  for  direct  visitation  of  business  and  industrial  firms 
proved  quite  feasible,  for  most  of  the  employers  who  were  approached  were 
most  willing  to  describe  the  employment  opportunities  which  exist  within 
their  firms,  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  training 
requirements. 

One  group  was  given  an  introduction  to  industrial  employment  problems 
by  the  Supervisor  of  Apprentice  Training  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools, 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  objectively  the  outcomes  of  this 
program,  the  experience  indicates  that  in  addition  to  the  benefits  which 
have  been  mentioned  previously  these  may  be  expected: 

1.  Vocational  counselors  are  being  given  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  requirements  of  industrial,  business,  and  professional 
organizations  as  they  relate  to  beginning  employees. 

2.  Guidance  information  is  being  secured  which  can  be  published 
in  booklet  or  report  form  for  distribution  to  counselors, 
teachers,  and  students. 
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3.  Employers  are  being  made  aware  of  the  new  vocational  counseling 
service  of  the  Department  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  and  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  offer 
a  placement  service  to  all  students  and  graduates. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  training  requirements  for  various  beginning 
positions  is  facilitating  the  programming  within  the  schools 
and  the  selecting  of  curriculum  materials. 

5.  Cordial  relations  are  being  e stablished  between  the  schools  and 
employers. 

The  type  of  written  report  that  appeared  to  be  the  most  effective  to 
record  the  information  obtained  from  business  and  industrial  concerns,  as 
well  as  that  secured  from  such  important  sources  as  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College,  was  a  one  or  two  page 
article  dealing  xvith  a  single  topic  which  could  be  conveniently  coded  for 
filing  purposes. 

The  first  issue  of  these  reports  included  six  articles  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  secondary  schools  in  April.   Before  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  year  many  more  reports  should  supplement  the  original  edition. 

Inasmuch  as  the  activities  of  the  vocational  counselors  within  the 
various  schools  were  conducted  independently  of  the  committee  organization, 
some  mention  will  be  made  of  these  activities  later  in  this  chapter.   There 
was  one  project,  however,  wnioh,  although  it  was  conducted  within  each 
school,  xvas  an  outgrowth  of  committee  study  and  should  be  mentioned  here  — 
the  referral  of  cases  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Since  vocational  counselors  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  occupa- 
tional success  of  their  charges,  and  because  there  are  in  the  regular  classes 
of  our  senior  highs  a  number  of  students  who  have  physical  handicaps  which 
might  interfere  with  placement,  it  was  important  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
referring  these  cases  to  the  Bureau. 

A  blank  was  sent  to  each  senior  high  school  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
home  teacher  for  all  high  senior  classes  listing  the  graduating  students  who 
had  some  physical  difficulty  that  might  make  them  eligible  for  the  training 
and  placement  services  offered  by  this  Bureau.   The  field  workers  from  this 
Bureau  then  called  on  the  vocational  counselors  to  secure  certain  data. 
The  worker  then  visited  the  parents  to  explain  the  type  of  service  that  is 
offered  and  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  handicapped  student. 

The  beginnings  made  this  year  have  oriented  this  group  but  it  is  recog- 
nized that  next  year  much  more  must  be  done  in  this  field.   For  example,  the 
world  of  occupations  presents  constant  change;  examination  must  be  made  of 
a  greater  variety  of  employment  opportunities  and  there  is  a  great  need  for 
follow-up  work  on  students  leaving  the  high  school. 

One  of  the  sources  that  will  show  the  vocational  activities  within 
the  various  schools  is  the  principals'  questionnaire  on  the  "Description 
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of  Guidance  Practices"  relating  to  his  school.   This  table  will  show  clearly 
the  efforts  made  in  each  school  toward  Vocational  Guidance. 


TABLE  NO.  3.   DOES  YOUR  COUNSELING  SERVICE  DEAL  EFFECTIVELY  WITH  THE  STUDENT 
PROBLEMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE?   (Answers  takent f rom  the  principals'  ques- 
tionnaire. ) 


By  Giving  Accurate  Information  On 


Senior  High 
Yes  .    No 


Junior  High 
S  ome   None 


Placement 
Part  Time  Work 
Summer  Work 
Full  Time  Work 
Follow-up  of  Graduates 
Non-graduates 


9 

0 

4 

5 

9 

0 

5 

3 

8 

1 

6 

2 

7 

2 

2 

6 

4 

5 

Not 

applicable  to 

3 

6 

Juni 

or 

High 

It  will  be  noted  that  every  senior  high  school  principal  stated  that 
accurate  information  was  given  the  students  on  the  problem  of  general  place- 
ment and  part-time  work.   There  seems  to  be  a  real  need  for  more  attention 
to  the  question  of  follow-up  of  students  after  leaving  the  high  schools. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  the  great  majority  of  students  are  under 
16  years  of  ago,  hence  this  is  not  a  serious  problem. 

Another  question  on  the  senior  high  school  principals'  questionnaire 
was:   DOES  YOUR  SCHOOL  GUILANCE  SERVICE "PROVIDE  FOR  A  TIE-UP  OF  SCHOOL  WORK 
WITH  EMPLOYMENT  IN  COMMUNITY  INDUSTRIES?  Some  of  the  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion are  here  quoted: 

"We  have  direct  contact  with  some  20  industries  which  place  our 
graduates  on  our  recommendation.  Some  school  work  programs  are 
arranged. " 

"Yes,  banking,  insurance,  professions,  etc.  We  have  more  calls 
than  we  can  fill.'" 

"Yes,  the  Vocational  Counselor  works  at  this  constantly." 

"Yes,  definitely  through  the  agency  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

"Individual  teacher  contacts." 

More  vocational  information  within  each  school  is  obtained  by  studying 
the  Head  Counselors'  Annual  Reports.   The  following  table  throws  more  light 
on  the  actual  vocational  training  and  guidance  given  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Naturally,  less  of  this  work  is  being  done  in  the  junior  high  schools  than 
in  the  senior  high  schools. 
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874 

131 

1005 

659 

2 

661 

209 

159 

368 

16 

7 

23 

TABLE  NO.  4.   SHOWING  THE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCES  GIVEN  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  YEAR  1941-1942.   (Taken  from  the  Head  Counselors' 
Annual  Report. ) 

Senior   Junior 
High     High    Total 

No,  of  Part-tine  Placements  made  by  Counselors 
No,  of  Full-time  Placements  made  by  Counselors 
No.  of  Vocational  Talks  with  groups  of  Students 
No.  of  Industry  Excursions  provided  for  Students 
No.  of  other  Vocational  Excursions  provided  for 

Students  49        8       57 

No.  of  contacts  with  Federal  and  State  Employment 

Service  1145*      28     1173 

No.  of  contacts  with  City  Schools  Jr.  Employment 

Bureau  501*      51      552 


*  One  senior  high  school,  instead  of  giving  figures,  answered  this  question 
by  "A  great  many  and  very  frequently." 


Some  of  the  vocational  tests  given  to  "senior  high  school  students  were 
Kuder  Vocational  Preference  Record  Test   (in  all  high  schools),  Thurston 
Clerical,  Stenquist  Assembly,  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board,  Lufburrow  Voca- 
tional Locator,  Strong's  Vocational  Interest  Tests. 

There  were  no  vocational  tests  given  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

Near  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  given  to  the  teachers  in  the  senior 
high  schools  is  the  question:  1HAT  PRESENT  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SEEM  TO 
YOU  TO  BE  (a)  OF  MOST  VALUE?   (b)  OF  LEAST  VALUE? 

About  15%   of  the  teachers  answering  that  question  placed  Vocational 
Guidance  first  as  the  most  valuable  and  about  3%   stated  Vocational  Guidance 
was  of  least  value  in  the  present  school  program. 

On  the  questions  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  SHOULD  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  (a)  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL?  (b)  WITH  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  SYSTEM?  only  2  teachers  out  of  224  placed  the  Vocational  Guidance 
as  one  of  the  most  needed  improvements  within  their  schools,  and  7  teachers 
of  the  224  within  the  San  Francisco  System. 

More  information  on  V~ national  Guidance  will  be  given  in  the  chapter 
analyzing  the  teachers'  questionnaire,  questions  30-33;  also  in  the  chapter 
analyzing  the  students'  questionnaire,  questions  9-13,  and  also  32,  referring 
to  Vocational  Guidance. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PERSONAL  GUIDANCE 


The  Assistant  Head  Counselors  assigned  by  their  respective  principals 
and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  to  take  over  the  special  field  "Personality 
Problems"  have  met  as  a  group  during  the  year.   They  set  forth  as  their 
objectives  the  following  points: 

1.  To  organize  the  counselors  of  personal  problems  as  a  group  on 
study,  discussion,  and  research  in  this  specific  field. 

2.  To  assure  to  every  student  in  our  schools  a  maximum  effort  in 
providing  him  with  guidance  and  counseling  that  will  develop 
him  into  an  integrated  personality,  worthy  of  citizenship  in 
our  democracy. 

3.  To  make  known  to  the  personal  problems  counselors  of  all  schools 
outstanding  work  in  personality  guidance  accomplished  in  each 
school. 

4.  To  compile,  eventually,  the  results  of  the  studies  made  by  the 
committee  into  a  counselor's  handbook  on  personal  problems. 

5.  Each  assistant  head  counselor  on  Personal  Guidance  volunteered  to 
accept  a  topic  for  study  and  research.   These  are  some  of  the 
topics  now  being  studied  and  developed: 

a.  Books  on  personality  recommended  for  school  libraries,  and 
how  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  these  books 

b.  Personality  probler.is  versus  discipline  cases 

c.  Referral  of  personality  problems  cases  within  the  school, 
from  Community  Agencies  to  the  school,  and  what  cases 
should  be  referred  to  Child  Guidance  Services 

d.  Personality  guidance  conferences  within  the  school 

e.  Student  activities  planned  to  develop  personality 

f.  Group  personality  guidance 

g.  Using  community  resources  in  the  personality  guidance  program 
h.  Special  research  problems 

Looking  into  the  problem  of  personality  guidance  within  the  secondary 
schools  themselves  one  finds  that  every  principal  but  one  in  the  senior  high 
schools  believes  that  in  his  school  the  counseling  service  deals  effectively 
with  personal  guidance.   The  same  ratio  is  found  among  the  junior  high  prin- 
cipals. 

The  same  question  was  asked  the  teachers  and  of  those  answering  the 
question  in  the  senior  high  schools,  over  80%  agreed  that  personality 
guidance  was  being  carried  on  effectively  within  their  schools. 

96%  of  the  junior  high  teachers  answering  agreed  to  its  effectiveness. 
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The  students'  Counseling  Service  Inventory  is  full  of  questions  on  per- 
sonality.  A  few  of  them  are: 

1.  GIVING  ME  A  FEELING  OF  BEING  LIKED  AND  WANTED 

3.  GIVING  ME  THE  FEELING  THAT  I  AM  MAKING  PROGRESS  IN  GROWING  UP 

4.  ACCEPTING  CRITICISM  IN  A  GOOD  SPIRIT 

5.  SHOWING  ME  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  MY  APPEARANCE  AND  TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  OF 

MY  GOOD  FEATURES 
16.  HAVING  A  RESPECT  FOR  THE  OTHER  PERSON  NO  MATTER  WHO  HE  IS 
19.  UNDERSTANDING  AND  CONTROLLING  MY  EMOTIONS. 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
student  questionnaires. 

In  the  Head  Counselors'  Annual  Report  there  are  very  interesting  figures 
on  the  question:   HOW  MANY  CASES  OF  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT  HAVE  BEEN  HANDLED? 
The  answers  are  as  follows: 

Senior  High  Schools    3526  cases 
Junior  High  Schools    5330  cases 

Total  8856  cases 

There  are  about  16,50C  senior  high  students  and  11,500  junior  high 
students,  or  some  28,000  secondary  school  students  in  San  Francisco.   The 
relationship  is  obvious  and  encouraging. 

In  the  Vice-Principals'  and  Deans'  questionnaire,  16  of  the  19  senior 
high  vice-principals  stated  they  handled  personal  guidance  problems;  three 
did  not  answer  the  question.   In  the  junior  high  schools  16  handled  cases \ 
2   vice-principals  did  not,  and  one  did  not  answer  the  question. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COUNSELORS 


The  field  of  community  relations  counseling  is  objective  but  very 
broad.   Counselors  in  all  junior  and  senior  high  schools  report  excellent 
progress  with  definite  accomplishments  in  successfully  bringing  community 
relations  into  their  planning. 

Each  school  has  a  community  that  differs  from  the  others  in  some 
respects,  therefore  the  activities  of  the  counselors  varied  in  extent  and 
nature.   The  work  of  the  community  relations  counselors  was  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  community  itself. 

Activities  of  the  counselors  fall  into  two  divisions;  namely,  parti- 
cipation in  and  cooperation  with  already  established  organizations  such  as 
coordinating  councils,  improvement  clubs,  welfare  agencies, -and  the  Red 
Cross;  and  the  community  relations  plan  developed  by  the  individual  schools 
in  their  own  particular  set-ups  regarding  the  school  and  home,  employer, 
Recreation  Department,  church,  and  youth  organizations. 

In  many  cases  the  counselors  have  made  surveys  to  determine  child  needs 
and  have  then  taken  steps  that  have  led  to  positive  action  bringing  about  a 
correction  or  improvement  of  the  existing  conditions. 

Visits  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  churches,  councils,  and  clubs  by  the  com- 
munity relations  counselors  have  helped  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
and  greater  cooperation  between  these  organizations  and  the  school. 

Not  only  has  the  school  received  an  increasing  amount  of  aid  from  the 
established  welfare  agencies,  but  it  has  found  that  it  can  do  much  to  help 
the  community  by  working  with  its  councils  and  clubs. 

Studying  the  vice-principals'  and  deans'  question,  one  finds  that  14 
senior  high  vice-principals  did  handle  the  problems  relative  to  recreational 
guidance,  1  did  not,  and  4  did  not  answer.   51%  of  the  junior  high  vice- 
principals  handle  such  guidance  and  49%  do  not. 

To  the  question:  ARE  YOU  THOROUGHLY  ACQUAINTED  WITH  ALL  THE  COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  TO  YOUTH  IN  THE  BAY  AREA? 

73%  of  the  senior  high  vice-principals  replied  "Yes,"  while 
50%  of  the  junior  high  vice-principals  replied  "Yes." 

In  the  teachers '  questionnaire  the  answers  to  these  two  community  rela- 
tions questions  are  significant: 

DOES  YOUR  COUNSELING  SERVICE  DEAL  EFFECTIVELY  WITH: 
(a)  GUIDANCE  FOR  LEISURE  AND  RECREATION 

Senior  High  teachers  -  Yes  42   No  30   No  Answer  36 

Junior  High  teachers  -  Yes  65   No  15   No  Answer  _38 

Total  Yes  105   No  45   No  Answer  74 
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(b)  CIVIC  GUIDANCE 

Senior  High  teachers  -  Yes  50  No  18  No  Answer  40 

Junior  High  teachers  -  Yes  65  No  13  No  Answer  38 

Total  Yes  115  No  31  No  Answer  78 

In  both  questions  over  half  of  the  teachers  did  not  answer  the  question, 
but  of  those  who  did  answer,  the  great  majority  thought  the  service  was 
effective. 

The  same  two  questions  were  asked  the  principals  and  the  results  show 
for  leisure  and  recreation  guidance. 

Senior  High  Principals  -   Yes   6   No  3   No  Answer  0 

Junior  High  Principals  -   Yes   10   No  1   No  Answer  0 

Total  Yes  16   No  4   No  Answer  ~~0 

On  the  question  of  "Civic  Guidance"  the  yes  and  no  answers  are  the 
same— 6  to  3  for  the  senior  nigh  principals,  but  in  the  junior  high  schools 
principals  reply: 

Yes   6   No  3   No  Answer  2 

Some  samples  of  answers  to  one  other  question  of  the  principals'  ques- 
tionnaire are  here  listed.   The  quested  was:  DOES  YOUR  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  SER- 
VICE PROVIDE  A  TIE-UP  OF  SCHOOL  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM  WITH  THE  COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES? 

From  the  papers  of  the  high  school  principals  are  these  quotations: 

"Partially,  but  not  well  organized  yet." 

"Through  the  Physical  Education  Department  and  the  Assistant  Head 
Counselor  in  charge  of  Community  Agencies." 

"Yes — with  a  neighborhood  Community  project." 

"Leisure  time  survey  made  by  our  counselors." 

"Some  work  done  through  the  local  Coordinating  Council." 

"This  tie-up  has  developed  tremendously  this  year." 

"90fo   of  our  pupils  are  in  recreational  activities." 

"Attempts  are  being  made  to  direct  pupils  into  out-of -school  acti- 
vities to  carry  on  these  interests." 

All  in  all  the  community  relations  activities  have  been  a  strong  inte- 
grating factor  in  bringing  the  school  closer  to  its  immediate  community,  each 
school  adding  its  bit  to  bring  about  improved  city-wide  public  relations. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
ED"TCATIOFAL  GUIDANCE 


The  assistant  head  counselors  in  charge  of  educational  counseling  in 
the  senior  and  junior  high  schools  had  as  their  duties  the  following  objec- 
t  i ve  s  : 

To  study  those  problems  pertaining  to  educational  counseling  that  will 
make  the  work  of  both  the  Assistant  Head  and  Grade  Counselors  more 
effective. 

To  compile  information  in  such  form  that  it  will  be  useful  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  school  system  who  do  educational  counseling. 

To  work  toward  a  unification  of  certain  requirements,  activities,  and 
goals  in  our  San  Francisco  system  that  they  may: 

a.  Eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  work 

b.  Eliminate  duplication  of  forms  covering  graduation  require- 
ments, offerings,  etc.,  of  schools  on  different  levels 

c.  Simplify  record  keeping  and  make  those  records  that  are  kept 
more  \iseful 

To  cooperate  with  the  central  office,  school  administrators,  head  and 
grade  counselors,  and  school  faculties  so  that  all  may  do  the  best  pos- 
sible job  in  the  interest  of  our  students. 

During  this  year  the  following  was  accomplished,  as  a  group  committee: 

1.  A  report  and  chart  on  high  school  graduation  requirements  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted.   This  report  was  turned  over  to  the  principals' 
committee  working  on  the  same  problem. 

2.  A  report  on  entrance  requirements  of  universities  and  colleges  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  prepared  and  submitted  and  then  mimeographed. 
Several  copies  were  distributed  to  each  secondary  school. 

3.  A  report  on  Speakers'  Bureaii  lists  giving  the  names  of  outside-of- 
school  speakers,  their  addresses,  and  the  field  of  their  subjects-. 
Four  copies  of  this  report  have  been  sent  to  each  secondary  school. 

The  Educational  Counselors,  as  a  committee,  have  in  preparation: 

1.  A  study  on  the  selection  of  a  school  offering  special  training  in 
the  fields  of  advertising,  art,  home  economics,  and  the  like, 

2.  A  study  on  ways . and  means  of  helping  our  intellectually  superior 
students. 

3.  A  study  on  why  students  are  failing  and  how  to  reduce  and  prevent 
failures. 
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4.  A  testing  program  and  a  study  of  the  available  tests  that  will  be 
instrumental  in  helping  students  to  adjust  academically,  socially, 
psychologically,  etc. 

To  see  what  has  been  done  within  each  school  several  sources  could  be 
used.   In  a  succeeding  chapter,  which  considers  the  st\idents*  questionnaire, 
there  is  much  information  on  the  educational  guidance  program.   See  answers  to 
ffos»  8,  25,  k   27.   The  great  majority  of  students  answering  the  question-.- 
INWHA.T  WAY  HAS  TI3E  COUNSELING  SYSTEM  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL  HELPED  YOU  MOST?  —gave 
as  the  answer:   "Planned  future,"   "School  program,"  "Electives."  Many 
others  stated  the  Counselors  have  helped  the  students  improve  their  work  and 
grades. 

In  the  Teachers'  questionnaire  there  are  10  questions  on  Educational 
Guidance  and  reference  here  should  be  made  to  that  chapter. 

In  the  Principals'  questionnaire  on  the  "Description  of  Guidance  Prac- 
tice" there  is  much  material  on  the  program  of  Educational  Guidance  within 
the  secondary  schools.   There  are  8  questions  pertaining  directly  to  the 
students'  educational  problems.  A  table  will  very  clearly  set  forth  the  data 
given. 


TABLE  NO.  5.   DOES  THE  COUNSELING  SERVICE  DEAL  EFFECTIVELY  WITH  THE  STUDENT 
PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.   (Taken  from  Principals'  Questionnaire) 

Senior  High  Junior  High    Total 
In  Relation  With! Yes    No    Yes    No   Ye~  ~No 

Planning  programs  for  current  year  9    0      11    0     20    0 

Planning  programs  in  advance  of  current 

year 
Counseling  -  to  go  or  not  to  go  to  college 
Counseling  -  what  to  do  after  high  school 
Stimulating  the  superior  student 
Diagnosing  causes  of  poor  work 
Improving  study  habits 
Orientation  of  new  students 


The  first  part  of  the  principals'  questionnaire  deals  with  the  orienta- 
tion of  students  within  the  school.  See  the  chapter  on  the  analysis  of  these 
questions. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
".EMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  was  not  emphasized  in  the  Survey 
Report.   Much  of  the  work  done  on  that  level  of  the  school  system  is 
reported  in  other  phases  of  this  record.   There  are,  however,  some  elements 
of  the  program  that  deserve  mention  because  they  are  an  important  part  of 
the  whole  effort  which  must  be  continuous  if  it  is  to  be  successful.   Many 
of  the  problems  of  adolescence  have  their  inception  in  early  childhood.  A 
guidance  program  that  neglects  them  cannot  function  successfully.   It  is  also 
true  that  the  earlier  a  problem  is  treated  the  more  probable  it  is  that  the 
treatment  will  be  successful. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  many  committees  involving  phases  of  the  work 
in  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  the  personnel  of  the  elementary  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  elementary  schools,  have 
organized  to  study  their  own  work  in  this  field,  A  few  illustrations  are 
here  cited. 

A  study  of  pupil  adjustment  was  made  by  representatives  of  various 
schools  in  order  to  formulate  a  more  constructive  program.  A  considerable 
number  of  important  findings  were  recorded.   Some  of  them  are  given  below: 

1.  Over  60fc   of  the  requests  for  adjustment  are  for  pupils  who  have  not 
yet  reached  the  fourth  grade. 

2.  In  58/o  of  the  cases  of  maladjusted  pupils,  there  were  definite 
physical  disabilities. 

3.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  these  have  been  referred  to  clinics,  32%, 
to  private  physicians,  20%   to  the  Health  Department,  and  15%  to 
special  services  within  the  schools. 

4.  In  4:1%   of  the  requests  for  adjustments,  teachers  reported  emotional 
difficulties. 

5.  Reading  disability  was  found  to  be  the  greatest  single  academic 
factor  for  non-promotion. 

6.  Of  70  pupils  for  whom  requests  for  adjustment  were  made  the  physical 
adjustment  was  noted  at  the  end  of  the  term  as  follows: 

14  unsatisfactory 
37  improving 
13  satisfactory 
6  no  report 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  70  pupils  adjusted  to  their  classroom 
situation  as  follows: 


2  unsatisfactory 
38  improving 
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13  satisfactory 
10  no  report 

5  to  ungraded  class 

1  to  health  class 

1  transferred 

8.  IThere  the  home  was  a  major  conditioning  factor  the  reports  were  un- 
satisfactory in  5Cr%   of  the  cases. 

In  November,  the  vice-principals  of  the  elementary  schools  organized  a 
study  program  in  which  the  basic  principles  of  guidance  were  discussed,  demon- 
stration clinics  were  held,  the  transition  of  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
junior  high  schools  was  studied,  clinical  problems  on  reading  were  reviewed, 
community  agency  representatives  were  heard,  and  adjustment  forms  and  record 
cards  reviewed  and  developed. 

The  year  closed  with  a  constructive  program  to  develop  a  carry-over  of 
the  year's  activities  into  the  summer  months  and  to  stimulate  a  wholesome 
summer  for  elementary  pupils.   This  project  provided  boys  and  girls  with  com- 
plete information,  including  cost,  address,  telephone  number,  and  other 
detailed  information,  on  recreational  facilities,  summer  camps,  classes  in 
dancing,  swimming,  crafts,  singing,  nutrition,  rhythm  bands,  tournaments, 
libraries,  basket  weaving,  skating,  making  model  airplanes,  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  to  do.  Arrangements  were  made  for  visiting  industry  and  depart- 
ments of  government.   Hobbies  were  stimulated.   Provision  for  nature  study 
was  made.   Books  were  suggested.  Arrangements  were  made  by  each  child  to 
report  on  the  summer's  activities  after  school  opened  in  the  fall. 

The  elementary  schools  have  had  a  busy  year  and  have  built  a  strong- 
foundation  from  Which  to  grow  in  the  field  of  guidance. 
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CHAPTER  X 
ANALYSIS  OF  CHILD  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  ACTIVITIES 


I   INTRODUCTION 

The  service  has  been  set  up  with  two  clinical  units  each  serving  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  city,  as  recommended  in  the  "Report  of  Survey  Com- 
mittee on  Counseling."  These  two  units,  with  three  social  workers  and  one 
psychologist  each,  began  work  October  13,  1941.   The  psychiatrist,  as 
Medical  Director,  to  divide  his  time  between  both  units,  did  not  begin  work 
until  March,  1942. 

This  is  an  effort  to  give  a  general  review  of  the  work  done.  A  study 
could  be  presented  evaluating  the  work  in  terms  of  results  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  at  this  early  date,  but  it  is  felt  this  would  be  of  limited  practi- 
cal value  with  such  a  short  period  of  follow-up.   More  constructive  studies 
of  this  type  can  and  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

II  PROCEDURE 

Requests  for  service  are  received  verbally  or  in  writing.   Application 
blanks  are  furnished  for  this  purpose.   The  verbal  applications  are  handled 
either  as  consultation  cases  or  it  is  suggested  that  the  problem  be  referred 
to  Child  Guidance  Sei'vices  for  full  or  partial  study. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  study  or  case  work  already  done,  each  applica- 
tion is  cleared  through  the  Social  Service  Exchange  of  which  the  Child 
Guidance  Services  is  a  member.   If  another  agency  is  active  on  a  case,  that 
agency  is  informed  of  the  application  for  Child  Guidance  Services  study.   The 
agency  may  prefer  to  take  over  the  handling  of  the  problem  or  may  request 
diagnostic  or  follow-up  procedure  by  the  Child  Guidance  Services. 

The  problems  presented  are  then  analyzed  to  determine  whether  the  case 
should  receive  consultant,  partial  or  full  service.   On  consultant  cases  one 
of  the  staff  advises  the  school  as  to  methods  of  working  with  the  child  or 
family  and  assumes  no  further  responsibility.   On  partial  cases  the  Child 
Guidance  Services  undertakes  one  phase  of  full  study — that  is,  psychological 
examination  for  the  child,  psychological  or  social  interview  of  the  parent 
or  child,  etc.,  and  gives  recommendations  on  the  basis  of  this  information. 
A  full  study  includes  medical  examination,  psychological  tests,  social  or 
psychological  interviews  with  each  parent  if  possible  and  with  the  child, 
conference  with  the  school  and  other  agencies. 

The  medical  examinations  are  given  by  the  private,  clinic,  or  Public 
Health  physician.   Special  eye  and  ear  examinations  are  prescribed  when  indi- 
cated, particularly  in  cases  of  scholarship  difficulties. 

Psychological  tests  are  given  by  the  staff  psychologist  in  the  school 
of  the  child's  enrollment.  Achievement  tests  and  personality  tests  are  also 
given  when  further  information  is  desired;  the  counselors  cooperate  in  giving 
these  latter.   The  following  tests  are  the  ones  in  most  common  use  for  testing 
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intellectual  capacity:   Stanf ord-Binet  Revised  Forms  L  or  M,  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  Intelligence  Scale,  the  Arthur  Point  Performance  Scale. 

The  psychiatric  social  worker  or  the  social  worker  inte2*views  each 
parent  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  facts  of  the  social  history  and  the 
emotional  relationships  in  the  family  circle.   The  child  is  also  interviewed 
by  one  or  two  members  of  the  staff.   The  psychiatrist  interviews  cases  where 
indicated. 

The  two  or  three  members  of  the  Child  Guidance  Services  staff  who  have 
worked  on  the  case  gather  their  material  together  and  present  a  summary  and 
analysis  of  their  findings  in  joint  conference  of  Child  Guidance  Services 
and  the  school  principal,  deans*  counselors,  and  teachers  concerned.  Agency 
workers  interested  are  also  invited.   The  conferences  are  generally  held 
after  school  hours  in  the  school  of  the  child's  enrollment.   The  staffs  co- 
operate in  the  discussion  and  in  making  plans  for  treatment  and  follow-up. 
The  follow-up  is  usually  cooperative,  the  school  handling  the  daily  school 
contacts  and  the  Child  Guidance  Services  staff  assuming  responsibility  for 
environmental  or  personality  treatment  in  the  home  and  community.  A  written 
report  is  sent  to  the  school  to  summarize  the  findings  and  the  plan  of 
treatment  agreed  upon.   This  material  is  of  course  confidential  and  is  for 
the  use  of  those  staff  members  who  have  direct  contact  with  the  student. 
There  are  subsequent  conferences  between  the  staff  worker  handling  the  case, 
the  teacher  and  other  members  of  the  school  staff  concerned  in  the  process 
of  follow-up. 

Ill  A  STATISTICAL  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHILD  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  LOAD 

Who  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the  Child  Guidance  Services  for 
help?   If  one  could  ^^ratch  them  as  they  file  by,  one  by  one,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  tell  them  from  any  other  group  of  school  children  from  any  part  of 
the  city.   They  vary  in  age  and  grade  and  ability  and  problem  as  would  any 
other  cross-section  of  the  school  population. 

Number:  From  October  13,  1941  to  June  1,  1942,  the  -two  centers  studied 
a  total  of  347  cases.   Of  these,  322  were  given  a  complete  study,  while  25 
were  given  partial  service  (a  psychological  examination,  or  psychiatric  inter- 
view with  parent  or  child. )   In  addition,  the  staff  members  gave  consultation 
assistance  to  members  of  school  faculties  and  to  community  agencies  on 
another  350  cases  of  which  a  record  was  kept;  many  other  children  were  dis- 
cussed with  school  staffs  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  cases  accepted  from  month  to  month  is  of  necessity 
limited  to  the  amount  of  staff  time  avilable.  While  the  Child  Guidance  Ser- 
vices has  been  able  to  handle  the  bulk  of  its  referrals  in  a  reasonable 
time,  there  have  been  usually  from  20  to  25  cases  awaiting  attention  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

Referrals :   The  Child  Guidance  Services  cases  were  enrolled  in  the 
various  types  of  schools  as  follows: 
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Schools  Attended  by  Child  Guidance  Services  Cases 
School         Number    Percent 


Elementary 
Junior  High 
Senior  High 
Continuation 

Total 

170 

98 

74 

5 

347 

4-9^ 

22% 
1% 

Of  this  group  58  cases  had  been  previously  studied  by  the  Diagnostic 
School;  the  Child  Guidance  Services  in  some  cases  continued  the  treatment 
begun  in  earlier  years;  in  others  interpreted  the  findings  of  the  previous 
study  and  assisted  in  making-  plans  for  the  future. 

Some  twenty-five  of  these  cases  were  referred  by  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity, private  schools,  or  directly  by  parents. 

Sex:   The  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  referred  was  roughly  5  to  1.   This 
differential  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  large  percentage  of  children  with 
aggressive  behavior  who  have  been  reported. 

Sex  of  Children  Referred  to  Child  Guidance  Services 


Sex 
Male 

Female 

Total 


Number 

272 

75 

347 


Age  and  Grade :  Students  of  every  age  from  five  to  nineteen  and  from 
every  grade  from  kindergarten  through  high  twelve  have  been  referred.  The 
median  age  is  thirteen;  the  middle  50  percent  fall  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

The  median  grade  is  the  seventh.  Approximately  40  percent  came  from 
grades  kindergarten  to  sixth;  44  percent  were  from  grades  seven  to  nine;  16 
percent  from  grades  ten  to  twelve. 

Age  of  Children  Referred  to  CGS  Grade  of  Children  Referred  to  CGS 


Age 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Total 


Number 

4 

5 
15 
20 
31 
16 
40 
20 
38 
52 
56 
41 

7 

1 

2 
347 


Grade 


Number 


Kgn.  -  Jr. 

Pr. 

5 

1st 

10 

2nd 

21 

3rd 

26 

4th 

25 

5th 

23 

6th 

28 

7th 

44 

8th 

55 

9th 

50 

10th 

37 

11th 

11 

12th 

2 

Ungraded 

5 

Continuation 

5 

Total 

347 
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Intelligence  Ratings:  A  part  of  the  Child  Guidance  Services  program'  is 
the  administering  of  an  individual  intelligence  test.   The  following  table 
shows  the  range  of  Intelligence  Quotients  as  obtained  from  the  Revised 
Stanford-Binet,  Form  L  or  M,  or  the  Bellevue-Wechsler  Scale,  or  the  Arthur 
Point  Performance  Scale.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  distribution  approximates 
the  normal  curve. 

Intelligence  Ratings  of  Children  Referred  to  CGS 


I.Q. 


Number 


60  -  69 

6 

70  -  79 

19 

80  -  89 

50 

90  -  99 

79 

100  -  109 

65 

110  -  119 

43 

120  -  129 

18 

130  -  139 

11 

140  -  149 

6 

150  -  159 

1 

160  -  169 

1 

Wot  tested 
Total 

48 
347 

Reason  for  Referral;  What  are  the  problems  which  bring  these  children 
to  the  attention  of  the  Child  Guidance  Services?  The  particular  configuration 
of  difficulties  which  each  child  presents  is  such  an  individual  matter  that 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  problems  as  referred  would  require  347  list- 
ings.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  quite  arbitrarily  to  classify  each 
case  only  once  and  according  to  the  main  problem  when  referred. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a  complete  study  of 
the  case  often  reveals  that  the  underlying  problems  are  sometimes  of  much 
deeper  significance  than  those  which  led  to  the  referral  of  the  child. 

The  following  classification  represents  difficulties  of  students  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  playground,  in  the  home,  or  in  the  community. 


Reasons  why  Children  were  Referred  to  CGS  for  Service 

Reasons  for  Referral 
Social  Behavior: 

Aggressive :   (Includes  tempor  tantrums,  fighting,  rebellion 
against  authority,  disobedience,  wilfulness,  meanness,  lack 
of  self-control,  bad  companions,  cruelty,) 
Withdrawn:   (includes  timidity,  non- conformist,  and  retiring 
bohavior,  lack  of  friends.) 

Academic  Problems :   (Includes  failure  in  school  subject,  lack  of 
interest  in  school,  reading  problems,  slump  in  work,  no  voca- 
tional choice,  questions  of  intellectual  capacity.) 

Attendance :   (includes  persistent  absence,  tardiness,  cutting  of 
classes. ) 


No.   Percent 


93 

19 

71 
56 


27^ 


2<Jfo 
16% 
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(Continued) 

Reasons  for  Referral  No.   Percent 

Delinquency:   (Includes  stealing,  running  away  from  home, 

falsification,  sex  difficulties,  obscenity,  arson,  etc.)       42     12$ 

Poor  Home  Conditions :   (Includes  neglect,  poverty,  lack  of 

supervision,  inadequate  family  relationships.)  29      9% 

Neurotic  Behavior:   (Includes  excessive  anxiety,  nervousness, 
tics,  delusions  of  persecution,  hypochondria,  emotional 
instability,  stammering.)  27      8% 

Health :   (Includes  physical  weakness  or  defect,  visual  and 

hearing  problems.)  10      Z% 

Total  347    100$ 

Case  Conferences  in  Schools:  A  vital  part  of  the  Child  Guidance  Ser- 
vices study  is  the  conference" neld  at  the  school  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  case;  at  this  time  the  efforts  of  all  the  people  inter- 
ested in  the  student  are  enlisted  to  secure  an  understanding  of  his  problems 
and  to  make  a  joint  plan  for  future  contacts  with  the  child  and  his  family. 

During  the  school  year  a  total  of  184  cases  have  been  discussed  in  the 
schools  before  a  total  of  902  people. 

Agency  Contacts :   No  agency  such  as  the  Child  Guidance  Services  could 
be  effective  in  a  vacuum.   The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  one  which  is  rich  in 
agencies  of  every  variety  and  the  Child  Guidance  Services  has  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  these  resources.   More  than  45  agencies  have  been  called 
upon  for  assistance  in  approximately  250  cases.   In  return,  the  Child  Guidance 
Services  has  been  glad  to  serve  other  agencies  both  by  giving  information  on 
specific  cases  and  by  helping  to  interpret  to  them  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  school  departments. 

IV  EVALUATION 

The  Child  Guidance  Services  considers  itself  only  an  extension  of  the 
regular  counseling  service  of  the  school.   The  extent  to  which  it  is  of  value 
in  helping  the  school  staff  to  understand  and  to  work  with  its  student  body 
is  a  significant  measure  of  its  success  in  the  department. 

Probably  the  most  effective  part  of  the  services  program  has  resulted 
from  the  case  conferences  held  in  the  schools.  While  these  lead  to  the  im- 
provement or  better  handling  of  children's  problems,  a  more  important  function, 
especially  at  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  total  guidance  and  coun- 
seling program,  is  the  teaching  role  these  conferences  play  for  teachers, 
counselors,  principals,  and  Child  Guidance  Services  staff.   The  teachers  get 
a  better  understanding  of  these  children  which  they  are  able  to  carry  over  to 
other  children.   They  learn  how  to  apply  some  of  the  methods  of  the  service 
staff  and  become  in  turn  more  effective  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
children.   The  Child  Guidance  Services  staff  gains  an  appreciation  of  the 
many  facilities  for  taking  care  of  individual  students  within  the  school 
itself  and  can  thus  be  more  effective. 
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One  might  expect  that  this  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  need  for 
the  guidance  service.  A  more  likely  result  is  a  shift  in  the  type  of  problem 
we  are  asked  to  deal  with.   This  is  very  likely  to  result  in  an  increasing 
demand  for  our  help,  as  teachers  and  others  learn  where  we  can  be  of  greatest 
help  to  them. 

There  are  certain  types  of  problems  that  can  be  handled  best  by  a 
source  outside  the  regular  school  life  of  the  child.  With  these  cases,  staff 
members  hold  regular  interviews  with  parents  to  help  them  to  understand  and 
learn  more  satisfactory  methods  of  dealing  with  their  children.   In  some  in- 
stances, the  children  themselves  are  worked  with  directly  by  the  staff  in 
order  to  help  them  to  adjust  to  their  present  situation  and  to  encourage  them 
to  make  changes  where  indicated. 

The  Services  staff  can  also  be  of  help  in  developing  and  demonstrating 
new  methods  of  working  out  certain  types  of  problems.   One  of  the  psychologists 
has  been  working  with  children  with  reading  difficulties  to  develop  methods 
to  help  to  solve  the  more  difficult  type  of  problem.   Next  year  she  plans  to 
concentrate  her  efforts  in  one  school  so  as  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done 
with  these  children  in  a  practical  way.   It  is  the  hope  that  this  will  ulti- 
mately be  taken  over  as  a  program  closely  integrated  with  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

Individual  members  of  the  staff  have  taken  an  active  part  in  parent 
education  in  the  community  by  giving  talks  before  school  and  other  community 
agencies. 

The  present  status  of  the  total  case  load  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 

80  cases  have  been  closed  as  adjusted  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

14  cases  were  closed  because  of  removal  from  the  city, 

88  cases  showed  definite  improvement  with  follow-up  work  still  being 
done. 
103  cases  continue  to  be  followed,  either  because  it  is  too  soon  for 
results  to  show  or  because  further  efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  about  improvement.   From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  many 
cases  have  to  be  worked  with  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
to  secure  results.  With  other  cases  it  is  important  to  face  the 
fact  that  little  can  be  accomplished  and  thus  relieve  the  school 
of  a  feeling  that  it  should  be  accomplishing  more  than  is  prac- 
tical. 

38  cases  have  been  turned  over  to  other  agencies  because  the  type  of 
service  required  fell  more  appropriately  within  their  field. 

24  cases  were  referred  and  accepted  too  late  to  complete  a  full  study. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
DETENTION  HOME  SCHOOL 


The  Dentention  Home  School  was  organized  on  November  1,  1941.  During 
the  present  year  there  has  been  an  enrollment  of  428,  out  of  which  125  were 
girls  and  304  boys*  Eighty-two  of  these  had  come  from  schools  outside  of 
San  Francisco.   Seventy-six  were  from  elementary  schools,  117  from  junior 
high  schools,  and  236  from  the  senior  high  schools.   They  represented  a  total 
attendance  of  2512  days.   Maximum  length  of  stay  of  any  individual  was  27 
days.   The  average  stay  was  5.48  days.   From  the  standpoint  of  guidance,  the 
following  teacher  reactions  are  of  some  value: 

1.  Most  of  them  are  uninterested  in  school. 

2.  The  majority  lack  intellectual  curiosity.   They  prefer  to  do  that 
which  is  familiar  rather  than  attempt  new  paths. 

3.  They  lack  initiative.  When  they  arrive  at  that  phase  of  the  work 
at  which  they  must  put  forth  effort  in  order  to  continue,  the 
majority,  rather  than  seek  aid,  will  begin  to  scribble  or  draw 
(mostly  policemen  and  holdup  mem,  in  which  the  policemen  receive, 
the  bullets),  instead  of  tackling  another  assigned  subject,  or 
getting  a  book  to  read.   Some  will  merely  sit  and  gaze  into  space. 

4.  Creative  ability  is  at  a  minimum.   Some  few  who  can  draw  will  do 
fairly  well  if  they  can  reproduce  the  work  of  others. 

5.  Hobbies  are  few.   Most  of  them  spend  their  leisure  time  at  the 
movies,  the  skating  rink,  or  just  loafing.   The  girls  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  dancing. 

6.  The  social  spirit  is  lacking.   They  are  uninterested  in  community 
projects,  but  intensely  interested  if  they  may  keep  any  handicraft 
they  produce.   (Easily  understood.) 

7.  Their  interest  is  not  sustained  over  any  lengthy  period. 

8.  About  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  seems  to  be  the  maximum  time  that 
they  can  concentrate  on  school  work.  After  that,  they  become 
"clock  watchers." 

The  juvenile  court  and  probation  office  has  been  appreciative  of  the 
service  given  in  the  Detention  Home  School  and  have  offered  every  facility 
for  its  successful  operation.   The  physical  equipment  is  especially  good  and 
the  joint  program  of  the  homo  and  the  school  provides  constructive  occupation 
for  those  pupils  who  are  there  and  who  would  otherwise  be  in  idleness.   The 
school  is  only  one  part  of  a  comprehensive  juvenile  court  program  for  taking 
care  of  delinquents. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 


"If  the  schools  are  to  operate  on  the  basic  assumption  that  guidance 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  process  and  that  all  teachers  must  of 
necessity  serve  as  counselors—if  for  no  more  than  on  problems  that  arise  out 
of  their  teaching — then  it  is  clear  that  the  school  personnel  needs  to  be 
assisted  through  a  continuous  program  of  further  training."  ■ — Survey  Committee 
Report. 

In  the  "Report  of  the  Survey  Committee  on  Counseling  and  Guidance"  it 
was  shown  that  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  School  System  were  eager 
for  extending  their  training  toward  the  direction  of  developing  a  greater 
understanding  of  children  and  of  tho  techniques  available  for  counseling. 
The  Survey  Committee  made,  as  one  of  its  recommendations,  a  long  term  program 
of  in-service  training  of  the  school  staff  in  Counseling  and  Guidance.  Also 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  authorized  to  set  up  a  workshop  for 
senior  and  junior  high  school  principals  and  head  counselors  to  be  held  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Pa71  term,  1941.   The  Superintendent  did  call  a  one 
week  workshop  the  week  preceding  the  opening  of  school.  At  this  time  the 
Survey  Committee  Report  was  discussed  and  problems  were  presented.   Several 
community  leaders  were  called  in  and  reports  were  made  by  different  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  on  the  counseling  work  that  was  being  done  in  the 
schools.   There  were  discussions  from  those  in  attendance  and  plans  were 
presented.   The  Superintendent  took  personal  charge  of  the  week's  program. 

The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  and  the 
Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  readily  realized  that  if  the  schools  are 
to  operate  on  the  basic  assumption  that  guidance  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
educational  process  and  that  all  teachers  must  of  necessity  serve  as  coun- 
selors, then  the  school  personnel  needs  to  be  assisted  through  a  continuous 
program  of  further  training.   Through  an  in-service  training  program  it  is 
possible  to  plan  from  year  to  year  the  steps  that  still  need  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  provide  within  the  San  Francisco  schools  the  very  best  counseling 
and  guidance  of  which  the  personnel  is  capable. 

In  the  Spring,  1942,  an  In-Service  Training  Course  was  offered  to  the 
teachers  of  San  Francisco.   It  was  a  general  over-all  course  embodying  the 
following  subjects: 

The  Guidance  Program  in  the  San  Francisco  Schools 

Some  Basic  Principles  of  the  Guidance  Program 

Guidance  in  Practice 

Some  Unguided  Cases 

Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Classroom 

Pitfalls  in  the  Guidance  Program 

Problems  of  Reading  Associated  with  Guidance 

Contributions  of  a  Measurement  Program  in  the  Field  of  Guidance 

The  Analysis  of  a  Selected  Child  Guidance  Services  Case 

Problems  and  Pitfalls  in  the  Field  of  Vocational  Guidance 

New  Curriculum  Developments  Relating  to  the  Guidance  Program 


A  Layman  Looks  at  the  Guidance  Program 

Emotional  Problems  Associated  with  Guidance 

The  Spiritual  Aspects  of  Guidance 

Problems  in  Delinquency  Associated  with  the  Guidance  Program 

The  speakers  were  experts  in  the  subject  fields.   There  were  fifteen 
meetings  and  these  were  sponsored  by  the  Head  Counselors  Association.   Senior 
high  school  principals  acted  as  chairmen  of  the  meetings. 


The  following  table  of  those  in  attendance  shows  the  popularity  of  the 


course: 


Total 


Administrators 


Prin. 

V.P. 

Teachers 

Total 

Elementary  Schools 

30 

16 

61 

107 

Junior  High  Schools 

3 

5 

99 

107 

Senior  High  Schools 

2 

5 

136 

143 

Out  of  Town 

7 

Miscellaneous 

19 

35 


26 


296 


383 


It  is  interesting  to  note  of  the  383  enrolled  in  the  course,  214 
received  two  units  of  credit  toward  professional  growth  and  salary  increments. 
One  hundred  and  eleven  asked  for  credit  as  "auditors"  while  the  remaining  82 
came  because  of  their  special  interest  in  the  field. 

Arrangements  were  made  through  the  Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries  for  a 
committee  of  librarians  to  have  an  "Exhibit  Table"  in  the  lobby  of  the  audit- 
orium each  week.   A  mimeographed  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  each  lecture 
was  prepared  in  the  Bureau  o:°  Texts  and  Libraries  and  issued  at  the  meetings. 
All  books  on  the  list  were  available  for  examination  and  loan  during  the 
course  and  516  were  borrowed  by  those  in  attendance. 

A  more  intensive  In-Service  Training  Course  is  being  planned  for  the 
Fall  term,  1942.  The  course  will  consist  of  about  4  general  meetings  and  ten 
weekly  sectional  meetings.  The  sectional  meetings  will  be  small  study  groups 
considering  such  topics  as  Mental  Hygiene,  Techniques  in  Guidance,  Vocational 
Opportunities  and  Procedures,  School  and  Community  Relationships,  Visual  Aids 
and  Libraries,  the  Delinquency  Problems,  and  presenting  and  interpreting  of 
the  different  tests.   Expert  leaders  in  these  fields  will  be  chosen. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  above  formal  in-service  program  is 
not  the  major  part  of  the  whole  in-service  training  plan.   These  formal  meet- 
ings have  presented  certain  factors  in  the  whole  program  but  more  important 
and  more  valuable  were  the  informal  in-service  conferences  and  meetings  of  the 
Head  Counselors  as  a  group,  which  is  mentioned  in  that  chapter,  and  also  the 
group  meetings  of  the  counselors  held  within  the  school.   Turning  to  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Principals'  Annual  Report  one  sees  that  the  principals  have  had 
arranged  several  faculty  meetings  to  discuss  some  plan  of  the  guidance  program 
within  individual  schools.   Then,  too,  the  P.T.A.  units  arranged  guidance  pro- 
grams. All  in  all,  in-service  training  is  going  on  in  many  different  fields 
and  with  an  approach  that  is  varied. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
EVALUATION 


This  whole  report,  as  here  submitted,  is  an  evaluation.   This  particu- 
lar chapter  is  a  summary,  and  deals  with  some  specific  attempts  at  an  objec- 
tive analysis.   In  judging  this  part  of  the  report,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  organization  for  the  guidance  program  was  not  set  up  until  well 
after  school  started  and  the  first  term  was  spent  largely  in  analysis  of  the 
problem  and  the  refinement  of  the  mechanical  details  of  organization.   Quite 
a  number  of  the  personnel  were  not  appointed  until  late  in  the  year.   The 
completion  of  the  attendance  office  staff  and  the  final  appointments  for  the 
Child  Guidance  Services  were  not  made  until  spring. 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  recommendations  of  the  1941  Survey  were  put 
into  effect  is  outlined  in  Chapter  I. 

2.  This  whole  report  serves  as  a  basis  for  further  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  that  it  is  an  analysis  of  student  needs  which  is  basic  to 
any  curriculum  program. 

3.  For  a  report  on  the  cooperation  with  other  public  agencies  see 
Chapter  IV. 

4.  The  organization  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  follow-up  of 
children  with  special  emotional  problems  is  reported  in  Chapter  X. 
Note  particularly  that  part  of  the  chapter  which  deals  with  evalu- 
ation. 

5.  The  in-service  training  program  is  handled  in  Chapter  XII. 

6.  Chapters  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  deal  with  the  vocational,  personal, 
community,  and  educational  guidance  problems. 

7.  Due  to  the  war,  the  machinery  in  the  school  system  for  an  adequate 
placement  procedure  has  broken  down.   There  has  been  no  lack  of 
placement.   Every  available  boy  or  girl  who  was  placeable  has 
found  work,  but  this  has  been  on  a  mass  basis  rather  than  on  an 
individual  basis  and  is  a  problem  that  needs  a  great  deal  of 
further  study  and  effort.   (See  recommendations  in  Chapter  XV.) 

8.  Problems  and  obstacles  are  outlined  in  Chapter  XIV. 

9.  The  administration  of  the  plan  and  public  relations  are  dealt  with 
in  the  report  as  a  whole. 

10.  This  chapter  is  indicative  of  needed  points  of  emphasis  for  the 
future. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  judgment  of  administrators,  teachers,  and  pupils 
unselected  groups  were  given  an  opportunity  to  criticize  the  program  and  to 
indicate  areas  of  needed  improvement.  Apparently,  this  has  been  done  honestly 
and  intelligently.   Their  analyses  follow: 
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A.   PRINCIPALS'  ANALYSIS 


The  Principals'  Questionnaire:   The  twenty  secondary  school  principals 
were  asked  to  fill  out  an  inquiry  form. 

Scope  of  the  guidance  service: 

IT.  1941  Survey  -  "One  hundred  percent  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  principals  report  that  the  orientation  for  groups  of  children  new  to 
the  school  is  provided  for  effectively." 

1942  Survey  -  Also  one  hundred  percent. 

B.      1941  Survey  -  90%  of  junior  high  school  and  77%  of  senior  high 
school  principals  report  that  the  orientation  for  individuals  new  to  the 
school  is  satisfactory. 

1942  Survey  -  100%  of  junior  high  and  77%  of  senior  high  schools. 


C.  1941  Survey  -  90%  of  the  junior  high  school  and  88%  of  the  senior 
high  school  principals  report  that  the  orientation  for  groups  leaving  school 
to  attend  elsewhere  is  satisfactory. 

1942  Survey  -  90%  of  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools. 

D.  1941  Survey  -  Only  54%  of  junior  high  school  and  55%  of  senior  high 
school  principals  report  that  the  orientation  for  individuals  leaving  school 
to  attend  elsewhere  is  satisfactory. 

1942  Survey  -  87%  of  junior  high  school  (3  principals  made  no 
answer)  and  75%  of  senior  high  schools  (l  principal  made  no  ansxver). 

E.  1941  Survey  -  Only  27%  of  the  junior  high  school  and  44%  of  the 
senior  "High  school  principals  reported  that  orientation  for  individuals  after 
graduation  is  satisfactory. 

1942  Survey  -  71%  of  the  junior  high  (4  principals  made  no  answer) 
and  43%  of  senior  high  schools  (2  principals  made  no  answer). 

F*   1941  Survey  -  Only  36%  of  the  junior  high  school  and  33%  of  the 
senior  high  school  principals  reported  adequate  "machinery  to  spread  the 
jobs"  in  student  activities. 

1942  Survey  -  90%  in  junior  high  schools  (l  made  no  answer)  and  66% 
in  senior  high  schools  (3  did  not  answer  the  question). 

G.   1941  Survey  -  Only  44%  of  the  junior  high  school  and  55%  of  the 
senior  high  school  principals  reported  efforts  to  tie  up  vocational  training 
with  the  junior  placement  service. 

1942  Survey  -  Senior  high  schools  83%,  but  3  principals  made  no 
answer.   In  junior  high  schools  1  principal  reported  yes,  2  reported  no,  3 
made  no  answer,  and  5  stated  that  the  question  was  not  applicable  to  junior 
high  schools  as  few  students  are  over  16  years. 
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H.  1941  Survey  -  None  of  the  junior  high  schools  and  only  44%  of  senior 
high  school  principals  reported  efforts  to  tie  up  the  school  recreational  pro- 
gram with  the  Community  Agencies. 

1942  Survey  -  77%  of  junior  high  schools  and  88%  of  senior  high 
schools. 

I.   1941  Survey  -  100%  of  the  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school 
principals  reported  that  the  service  to  make  students  aware  of  the  counseling 
service  is  satisfactory. 

1942  Survey  -  The  same  report. 

This  past  year,  according  to  the  judgment  of  principals,  the  schools 
have  improved  the  provisions  for  the  guidance  and  counseling  functions. 


TABLE  NO.  6.   STUDENT  AWARENESS  OF  THE  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

1941  Survey  1942  Survey 

Students  were  aware  of; Jr.  Hi.   Sr.  Hi.     Jr.  Hi.   Sr.  Hi, 

1.  Community  recreational  services     90%       44%        80%      100% 

2.  Community  projects  in  which  they 


may  be  of  service  36%       44%        88% 

3.  Availability  of  accurate  and 

current  vocational  information    45%       77%        100%      100% 


Student  Problems ;  Section  two  of  the  principals'  questionnaire  deals 
with  student  problems.   The  following  table  shows  in  tabular  form  the  student 
problems  which,  according  to  the  principals,  are  being  handled  effectively 
in  the  secondary  schools.  With  the  exception  of  the  item  on  health  guidance, 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  of  all  the  student  problems  handled  through  the 
guidance  program.   From  the  principals'  viewpoint,  the  vocational  guidance 
program  has  become  much  more  effective  since  last  year.   The  community 
relationships  are  greatly  improved  since  the  1941  survey. 
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TABLE  NO.  7.   THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  IN  HANDLING  STUDENT 
PROBLEMS  AS  RATED  BY  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS.   (As  of  1941  and  1942.) 


%   Reporting  Effective  Service 
Type  of  Student  Problem 

Planning  programs  for  the  current  year 

Health  guidance 

Diagnosing  causes  of  poor  work 

Planning  programs  in  advance  of  the  current  year 

Counseling  -  whether  or  not  to  go  to  college 

Personal  guidance 
Orientation  of  new  students 
Stimulating  the  superior  student 
Improving  study  habits 
Social  guidance 

Home  relations  of  students 

Civic  guidance 

What  to  do  after  high  school 

Guidance  in  gaining  a  sense  of  values 

Guidance  for  leisure  and  recreation 

Giving  accurate  vocational  information 
Placement  for  part-time  work 
Placement  for  summer  work 
Placement  for  full-time  work 
Follow-up  of  graduates 
Follow-up  of  non-graduates 


The  Principals'  Annual  Report:  Early  in  October,  1941,  each  junior 
and  senior  high  school  principal  was  given  an  Annual  Report  form  which  was 
to  be  turned  in  by  June,  1942.   This  annual  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  sum- 
mary of  the  counseling  and  guidance  program  within  their  schools.   Elsewhere 
in  this  report,  data  from  this  annual  report  have  been  used.   See  chapters  on 
"Cooperating  with  Agencies,"  "Vocational  Guidance,"  and  "Educational 
Guidance." 

Every  junior  and  senior  high  school  principal  held  at  least  one  faculty 
meeting  during  the  year  to  discuss  some  phase  of  the  guidance  program.   There 
were  over  50  of  such  faculty  meetings.   Fewer  were  held  the  second  semester 
than  the  first.   Two  school  principals  reported  they  devoted  part  of  each 
faculty  meeting  to  some  phase  of  the  guidance  program.  Another  stated  "A 
continuous  program  each  month  with  counselors  and  teachers." 

The  average  number  of  times  the  principal  held  a  group  meeting  with 
his  counselors  was  eight.  One   principal  held  thirty  meetings,  another 
twenty,  but  there  was  one  principal  who  did  not  meet  once  with  his  counselors 
all  year. 
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1941 

1942 

95 

100 

90 

84 

88 

100 

rear      85 

95 

85 

100 

85 

89 

80 

90 

70 

80 

70 

80 

70 

90 

65 

65 

65 

68 

65 

90 

60 

93 

50 

83 

40 

95 

20 

93 

20 

90 

15 

71 

10 

50 

35 

Comparison  of  Program  1940-1941  and  1941-1942:  When  the  principals 
were  asked  to  compare  their  guidance  program  in  their  respective  schools  with 
last  year's  program  one  failed  to  make  a  comment  and  one  stated  that  war  con- 
ditions and  consequent  drop  in  morale  and  attendance  made  comparisons  diffi- 
cult but  all  the  other  eighteen  (or  92%)  junior  and  senior  high  school  prin- 
cipals stated  there  was  a  definite  improvement  over  the  previous  year.  A 
great  majority  stated  there  was  a  more  complete  and  better  organized  program. 
Many  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  more  contacting  of  students  and 
that  there  was  more  time  devoted  to  the  counseling  program. 

Improvements  Suggested  by  Principals:   The  last  question  on  the  annual 
report  in  which  the  principals  had  all  year  to  observe  and  to  prepare  the 
results  gave  the  principals  an  opportunity  to  express  freely  their  views  as  to 
ways  by  which  the  guidance  program  might  be  improved.   The  following  table  is 
the  one  used  by  the  Survey  Committee  last  year.   It  shows  the  major  recommen- 
dations for  improving  guidance  services  in  the  schools  and  is  arranged  in 
order  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  given  by  the  20  secondary  school 
principals.   The  second  column  is  the  frequency  given  this  year  (1942). 


TABLE  NO.  8.   PRINCIPALS'  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  GUIDANCE  SER- 
VICES 1941-1942.   (Arranged  in  order  of  emphasis  of  1941.) 


Recommendations 


1941 
Rank 


1942 
Rank 


Improve  direction  and  control  of  the  counseling  program 

Increase  the  time  allotment  for  the  work 

Better  training  of  counselors 

Develop  a  central  office  staff 

Develop  a  counseling  and  guidance  staff 

Organize  the  follow-up  of  graduates 

Provide  more  social  workers 

Make  the  curriculum  more  adaptable 

Improve  the  status  of  counselors 

Develop  a  welfare  organization 

Articulate  all  levels  more  closely 

Reduce  the  case  load  per  counselor 

Supply  filing  equipment  and  accommodations 

Rotate  the  counselors 

Better  cooperation  with  the  community 

Better  cooperation  with  community  agencies 

More  effective  guidance  3:00  p.m.  until  bedtime 

Develop  placement  services  in  the  schools 

Make  the  school  the  child's  social  center 

Remedial  instruction  and  adjustment  classes 

Better  relations  with  counselors  and  registry  teachers 

Clarification  of  Child  Guidance  Services 

Clarification  of  Attendance  Bureau 

Clarification  of  duties  of  deans  and  head  counselors 

Group  guidance  development 

Increase  from  2  assistant  head  counselors,  to  4 


9 

1 

9 

1 

6 

5 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

a 

3 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

i 

1 

4 

1 

- 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 
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There  seems  to  be  more  scattering  of  suggestions  in  the  1942  column. 
The  suggestions  made  most  frequently  call  for  remedial  instructions  and 
adjustment  classes  by  six  principals  and  better  training  of  counselors  by 
five  principals.   The  first  suggestion  was  not  on  the  1941  table.   Four  prin- 
cipals out  of  20  suggested  (:  )  need  of  record  filing  facilities  and  room 
accommodations,  (b)  better  relations  with  counselors  and  registry  teachers, 
and  (c)  better  cooperation  with  the  community.   In  1941  "a"  and  "c"  were 
recorded  by  one  principal  only,  while  "b"  was  not  on  the  1941  table.   Eleven 
suggestions  made  in  1941  were  not  mentioned  in  1942;  eight  new  suggestions 
were  made  though  in  1942. 
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B.   VICE -PRINCIPALS'  OPINION 


At  the  time  the  students,  teachers,  and  principals  were  scoring  their 
questionnaire,  all  of  the  secondary  school  vice-principals  and  deans  %vere 
filling  out  one  of  their  own.   Of  these  vice-principals  16  were  men  and  20 
were  women.   The  questionnaire  given  them  was  similar  to  the  one  filled  out 
by  them  last  year,  but  more  applicable  to  their  office. 

Types  of  Problems  Handled  in  the  Vice -Principals  and  Deans'  Offices: 

All  36  vice-principals  handle  cases  of  discipline. 

All  senior  high  school  vice-principals  handle  problems  of  educational 
guidance.   One  in  junior  high  school  does  not,  and  one  in  junior  high  failed 
to  answer  the  question. 

All  vice-principals  stated  they  handle  personal  guidance  problems. 

Problems  of  home  guidance  are  handled  by  all  of  the  vice-principals. 

The  36  vice-principals  state  they  handle  problems  of  social  guidance. 

Two  senior  high  school  vice-principals  feel  they  do  not  handle  health 
problems,  while  the  other  34  feel  they  do. 

Thirty  vice-principals  handle  problems  of  recreational  guidance,  while 
6  do  not. 

Thirty- two  feel  they  give  guidance  in  questions  of  value,  one  does  not, 
and  3  failed  to  answer  the  question. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  vice-principals  realize  that  their 
office  is  a  key  point  in  the  guidance  program.  With  but  very  few  exceptions, 
each  vice-principal  states  he  is  handling  types  of  problems  other  than  dis- 
cipline, that  is  in  the  whole  counseling  and  guidance  program.   It  is  one 
of  the  strengths  of  the  guidance  services  when  the  vice-principals  take  such 
an  active  part  and  feel  that  their  duties  are  more  than  administrative  and 
disciplinary. 

Administration  and  Coordinating  of  Guidance  Services  within  the  Indi- 
vidual School: 

Eighty-two  percent  of  those  answering  the  question  feel  they  have  good 
cooperation  from  the  community  workers  in  following  up  their  cases;  six  vice- 
principals  disagree. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  those  answering  the  question  state  they  have  good 
cooperation  from  the  parents  in  following  up  their  cases. 

Only  one  junior  high  school  vice-principal  feels  he  or  she  is  not  get- 
ting good  cooperation  from  the  teachers  in  following  up  the  cases.   97%  do 
think  so. 

Sixty-three  percent  consider  the  school  library  facilities  are  adequate; 
six  did  not  answer. 

Seventy-six  percent  consider  their  school  counseling  service  very 
effective.   Seven  failed  to  answer. 

Of  the  36  vice-principals,  25  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
community  facilities  available  to  youth  in  the  bay  area;  7  are  not,  and  4 
did  not  answer  the  question. 

Only  9  vice-principals  took  the  in-service  training  course  and  all  9 
found  it  valuable  in  their  school  work. 


In  the  teachers'  analysis  only  55%   of  the  teachers  feel  that  the  present 
guidance  service  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  their  students,  while 
51/2  of  the  vice-principals  thought  it  was  adequate  enough. 

Most  and  Least  Value  of  the  Present  Guidance  Services:  According  to  the 
vice-principals,  the  work  done  by  the  grade  counselors  has  the  most  value  in 
the  present  guidance  services  followed  in  order  by  educational  guidance,  the 
guidance  clinics  and,  in  the  senior  high  schools,  vocational  guidance.   One 
interesting  answer  on  this  question  should  be  quoted — "That  rendered  by  con- 
scientious, understanding  teachers  of  character  who  daily  inspire  and  guide 
their  children." 

Under  the  question  of  what  present  guidance  services  seem  to  be  of 
least  value,  six  vice-principals  failed  to  answer  the  question  and  the  other 
answers  were  varied.   Four  stated  home  guidance,  7  listed  vocational  guidance, 
but  4  of  these  7  were  junior  high  school  vice -principals  and  they  felt  that 
the  vocational  guidance  in  junior  high  schools  "is  premature."  The  other 
answers  were  scattered.   Below  are  a  few  of  them: 

"It  is  all  useful." 

"The  kind  that  recognizes  whims  and  momentary  desires  instead  of  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  child." 

"All  are  valuable;  the  value  depends  largely  upon  the  personality  and 
qualifications  of  the  counselors." 

Improvement  of  the  Guidance  Services :  Every  vice-principal  but  one 
had  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the  Counseling  and  Guidance 
program  within  the  school.   The  answers  were  constructive  and  showed  the  vice- 
principals  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  own  school  guidance  services.   Nine 
of  the  vice-principals  suggested  more  time,  especially  to  the  grade  counselors; 
four  stated  there  was  need  for  more  clerical  help  or  a  lessening  of  the  amount 
of  clerical  work.   Three  thought  the  counselors  should  be  better  trained. 
Two  felt  there  xvas  a  need  for  closer  coordination  of  the  counselors  with  the 
vice-principals.  A  few  other  comments  follow: 

"At  present  it  is  in  an  experimental  stage  so  suggested  improvements 
should  come  later." 

"It  is  working  very  well.   Give  it  an  opportunity  to  entrench  itself 
in  the  present  form  and  allow  the  benefits  to  become  felt." 

"Keep  it  more  a  friendly,  personal  relationship  between  pupil  and 
counselor — less  records  and  routine  work.   Give  it  a  real  trial.'" 

Finally,  several  vice-principals  feel  there  should  be  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  vice-pi-incipal 's  office  and  the  guidance  program,  but  few 
gave  any  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  this  should  be  brought  about.  Some 
vice-principals  feel  this  weakness  or  lack  of  coordination  should  be  correc- 
ted by  centering  the  guidance  program  in  their  office  and  away  from  the  head 
counselor.   Others  stated  there  was  harmony  and  cooperation  in  the  whole 
guidance  program.   One  vice-principal  stated  that  a  city-wide  attempt  should 
be  made  to  correct  the  feeling  among  the  vice -principals  that  they  are  not  a 
part  of  the  program.   Yet  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  the  vice-principals 
are  loyally  back  of  the  program  as  only  7  vice-principals  considered  the 
counseling  service  was  not  very  effective.   No  doubt  efforts  will  be  made  and 
plans  will  be  developed  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  vice-principal  in  the 
counseling  and  guidance  program  will  be  even  closer  in  the  future  and  the  vice- 
principals  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  and  success  of  this 
part  of  the  school's  program. 
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C.   TEACHERS'  OPINIONS 


Teacher  information  blanks  on  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services  were 
given  to  an  uns sleeted  group  of  12  teachers  in  every  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  or  116  junior  high  teachers  and  108  senior  high  teachers,  a  total  of 
224  secondary  teachers.   Of  the  116  junior  high  teachers  30  (or  26/?)  were 
officially  assigned  counselors  while  86  were  classroom  teachers.   Of  the  108 
teachers  in  senior  high  24$  or  26  teachers  were  officially  assigned  counsel- 
ors.  This  means  that  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  answering  the  questionnaire 
were  officially  designated  counselors  while  75/2  were  classroom  teachers. 
Stated  another  way,  56  teachers  stated  they  were  grade  counselors  or  assis- 
tant head  counselors',  166  answered  they  were  not  official  counselors. 

Teachers '  Views  on  Student  Problems ;   One  section  of  the  teachers' 
questionnaire  asked  if  the  teachers  felt  the  Counseling  Service  was  dealing 
effectively  with  student  problems.-  Under  the  item  of  educational  guidance 
over  90/2  of  the  teachers  believe  the  Counseling  Services  were  effective  in 
planning  programs  for  the  current  year,  87^?  for  planning  programs  in  advance 
of  the  current  year,  88/2  on  counseling  on  whether  or  not  to  go  to  college,  and 
87/2  on  counseling  on  what  to  do  after  high  school.   86  teachers  consider 
stimulating  or  giving  special  aid  to  the  superior  students  effective;  60 
think  not.   158  feel  that  causes  of  poor  work  are  diagnosed  effectively;  30 
did  not,  and  36  failed  to  answer.   150  teachers  consider  that  students  are 
helped  to  overcome  causes  of  poor  work;  35  do  not  agree.   110  think  the 
Counseling  Service  effective  in  helping  students  improve  study  habits;  47 
disagree,  and  67  did  not  answer.   102  feel  the  service  is  effectively  deal- 
ing with  students  with  reading  difficulties;  50  think  not,  and  72  failed  to 
answer.   159  feel  that  the  Counseling  Services  are  doing  effective  work  in 
orientation  of  new  students;  only  20  do  not,  yet  45  failed  to  answer. 

By  the  above  reports,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  feel  that  the 
school  Counseling  Services  are  dealing  effectively  with  the  educational 
problems  of  the  students. 

Health  Educationt   72/2  or  159  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
feel  that  Health  Guidance  is  effective;  8/2  or  19  teachers  do  not;  while  20/2, 
or  46,  did  not  answer  the  question.   One-half  of  the  teachers  feel  that 
counseling  for  leisure  and  recreation  is  effective  while  the  rest  of  those 
answering,  19  teachers,  do  not. 

Social  Guidance;   128  teachers  think  this  form  of  guidance  effectively 
done;  32  do  not  agree;  and  64  did  not  answer.   On  the  question  of  home  rela- 
tions of  students,  37/2  (84  teachers)  failed  to  answer  this  question,  bl% 
wrote  "yes,"  and  but  12/2  wrote  "no"  to  the  question.   The  answers  on  Civic 
Guidance  were  identical  with  those  of  home  relations  of  students. 

Personal  Guidance:   88/2  of  the  teachers  who  answered  this  question  feel 
that  personal  guidance  is  effectively  handled  by  the  Counseling  Service. 
Over  93$,  or  166,  feel  that  behavior  problem  children  are  effectively  helped 
to  become  better  adjusted;  only  19  teachers  disagree.   107  teachers  consider 
that  guidance  in  gaining  a  sense  of  values  is  effective,  23  teachers  do  not, 
and  94  failed  to  answer. 
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Vocational  Guidance ;   123  think  the  school  Counseling  Service  gives 
accurate  vocational  information,  while  18  do  not.   83  did  not  answer  the 
question.   On  the  next  two  questions  almost  half  of  the  teachers  failed  to 
answer  the  questions.  On  the  first  question,  that  of  placement  of  students, 
84  teachers  state  it  is  effectively  handled  by  the  Counseling  Services,  36 
do  not  agree,  while  104  failed  to  answer.  As  to  follow-up  work,  only  26 
wrote  "effective,"  64  teachers  wrote  "not  effective,"  but  134  did  not  answer. 

Administration  of  the  Guidance  Service:   Seventy-one  percent  of  the 
teachers  have  been  informed  by  the  principal,  and  81/2  have  been  informed 
through  faculty  meetings  of  their  school  guidance  service.   Eighty  percent 
have  been  made  aware  through  the  guidance  services  how  they,  as  teachers,  fit 
into  the  Guidance  program.   Then,  too,  82/2  definitely  feci  a  part  of  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Services  in  their  school.  Although  89?2  of  the 
teachers  feel  sure  that  their  students  are  aware  of  the  availability  of  the 
school  guidance  service,  and  93/2  state  that  counselors  are  easily  available 
to  students,  only  35^2  feel  that  the  present  guidance  service  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  their  students.   Some  enlightenment  on  the  inadequacy 
may  be  found  later  in  this  chapter  under  "Suggested  Means  of  Improvement." 

The  teachers  have  been  very  frank  in  their  appraisal  of  the  Guidance 
Services,  a  situation  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  see  someone  else's  work  objectively  than  it  is  one's  own.   In  spite  of 
that  fact,  some  questions  were  not  answered.   Many  motives  may  have  contri- 
buted to  such  omissions.   One  might  be  the  fact  that  only  57/2  of  the  teachers 
answering  the  questionnaire  fully  understand  what  their  school  guidance  ser- 
vices are  accomplishing.   1C?2  did  not  even  answer  this  question.   Many 
phases  of  counseling  can  nc*:   be  publicized  and  are  of  a  confidential  nature, 
hence  only  the  individuals  concerned  would  be  aware  of  that  counseling.   It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  the  different  motives  v/ere  for  not  answering  some  of 
the  questions. 

Appraisal  and  Means  of  Improvement:  At  the  end  of  the  questionnaire 
were  three  questions  for  the  teachers  to  write  in  descriptive  answers. 

Question:  What  present  school  guidance  services  seem  to  you  to  be 
(a)  of  most  value  and  (b)  of  least  value? 


TABLE  NO.  9.   TIIE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  THAT  SEEM  TO  BE  OF 
MOST  VALUE  FROM  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS '  VIEWPOINT 


Any  Phase  Of: 


No.  of  Times  Mentioned 


Educational  Guidance 
Vocational  Guidance 
Personal  Guidance 
Health  Guidance 
Social  Guidance 
Home  Guidance 
Individual  Counseling 
Child  Guidance  Services 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


125 

49 

37 

23 

16 

9 

15 

5 

7 

286 
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The  teachers  did  not  offer  many  items  under  least  value  of  the  Guidance 
Services.  They  are,  however,  listed  below,  with  the  number  of  times  they 
were  mentioned. 

Social  Guidance  12 

Vocational  Guidance  12 

Personal  Guidance  8 

Educational  Guidance  2 

Clerical  work  13 

Group  counseling  6 

Follow-up  program  3 

Classroom  guidance  period  4 

Giving  too  much  time  to  low  ability  students  4 

Too  large  assemblies  4 

Miscellaneous  10 

Total  ~78 

It  will  be  noted  that  mention  was  made  of  some  item  that  was  of  most 
value  286  times,  while  only  78  times  of  an  item  of  least  value. 

On  the  question:   "What  do  the  teachers  think  should  be  done  to  improve 
the  Counseling  Services  (a)  within  your  school,  and  (b)  within  the  San 
Francisco  system?"  the  response  again  was  very  light.   More,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, mentioned  their  own  school  (175),  than  the  San  Francisco  school  sys- 
tem (92). 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  Guidance  Services  within  the  school — 
given  by  secondary  school  teachers.   (In  order  of  frequency.) 

Fewer  students  assigned  to  each  counselor 

and  more  time  for  each  interview  56 

Closer  relations  between  counselors,  and 

registry  teachers,  and  deans  35 

Better  trained  counselors  16 

Less  routine  clerical  work  10 

Do  more  for  the  brighter  child  9 

More  time  for  the  slower  student  8 

More  men  counselors  5 

Better  follow-up  3 
Miscellaneous  (28  other  items  mentioned 

once  or  twice)  35 

Total  175 

The  suggestions  for  improvement  within  the  San  Francisco  system  are  much 
more  scattered  and  more  difficult  to  group  for  tabulation.   Just  the  sugges- 
tions given  three  or  more  times  will  be  mentioned,  as  the  ratio  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  224  teachers  answering  the  questionnaire. 

Counselors  need  more  training  13 

Better  vocational  information  9 

Give  the  gifted  pupils  more  attention  8 

Need  of  parental  education  8 

Follow-up  7 
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More  school  time  7 

Better  correlation  with  all  child  case 

agencies  in  San  Francisco  S 

Too  nuch  clerical  work  6 

Special  classes  for  poor  readers  5 

More  men  counselors  3 

Know  San  Francisco  school  system  3 

Better  health  examination  3 

Study  the  partial  approach  3 

Have  cards  and  records  follow  students  3 

Under  the  space  on  the  questionnaire  for  "Further  Comments"  several 
constructive  suggestions  were  given.  A  few  are  here  mentioned,  all  picked 
at  random  and  coming  from  different  junior  and  senior  high  schools: 

There  is  a  lack  of  aptitude  tests. 

An  avocational  survey  is  needed. 

The  spiritual  side  of  guidance  needs  developing. 

Inform  public  of  the  counseling  work  so  the  criticisms  will  be  fair. 

Counseling  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  has  made  for  a  higher  morale, 

We  give  too  much  of  our  time  to  behavior  problems  and  slight  others 

more  deserving  of  attention. 
More  drill  needed  in  the  three  R's. 
More  home  coordination. 
A  system  to  screen  out  poor  readers  is  needed  in  the  9th  grade,  not 

in  the  11th  and  12th  years. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  the  end  that  students  are  placed  in  mixed 

training  schedules — school  for  theory,  and  shop  for  skill. 
Too  much  time  spent  in  program  making. 
Counselors  need  to  do  more  home  visiting. 
Counselors  should  be  more  carefully  selected  as  to  their  personality, 

training,  and  popularity. 
Have  student  counselors. 
Organize  city-wide  student  committees. 

The  teachers,  as  mentioned  before,  have  been  much  more  frank  in  their 
analysis  of  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  program  than  have  those  more  closely 
connected  with  it.   Those  who  conscientiously  answered  the  questionnaire 
were  constructive  and  helpful.   They  have  done  a  fine  job  of  pointing  out 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  school  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services. 
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D.   HEAD  COUNSELORS'  ANALYSIS 


The  Head  Counselors  of  the  San  Francisco  secondary  schools  have  met 
almost  weekly  throughout  the  school  year  for  the  study  and  discussion  of 
topics  related  tc  their  work.  Arrangements  were  made  so  that  various  depart- 
ments of  the  public  school  system  and  schools  of  the  different  grade  levels 
have  been  visited.   Meetings  have  also  been  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
agencies  outside  the  schools,  whose  work  is  related  to  the  counseling  service. 
In  each  case  the  staff  members  of  the  department,  school,  or  agency  have 
addressed  the  head  counselors  and  aided  in  the  discussion. 

The  following  have  been  visited  and  studied: 

1.  Schools  representing  various  grade  levels 

a.  A  kindergarten  and  an  elementary  school 

b.  Schools  for  the  handicapped 

(1)  Alta  Vista  School 

(2)  Gough  School 

(3)  Sunshine  Health  School 

(4)  Sunshine  Orthopedic  School 

c.  A  junior  high  school 

d.  A  senior  high  school 

e.  Continuation  School 

f.  Samuel  Gompers  Trades  School 

g.  San  Francisco  Junior  College 

2.  Departments  of  the  school  system 

a.  Bureau  of  Attendance 

b.  Teachers'  Professional  Library 

3.  Placement  services 

a.  Junior  Placement  Service,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

b.  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Junior  Division 

4.  Other  social  agencies 

a.  Social  Service  Clearing  House,  San  Francisco  Community  Chest 

b.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  head  counselors  were  also  addressed  by  the  Director  of  Home 
Economics,  and  by  the  principal  of  the  newly  established  San  Francisco  Summer 
School.   During  the  national  convention  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  held  here  in  February,  members  of  the  group  took  part  in  the 
various  activities  of  that  gathering. 

In  the  spring  of  19-12  an  in-service  training  course  for  counselors  and 
teachers  was  planned  and  organized  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  and  the  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance. 
The  head  counselors  gladly  accepted  the  sponsorship  of  this  course,  and  were 
able  to  assist  in  various  ways  in  connection  with  it.  Every  head  counselor 
had  some  duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  course,  and 
performed  it  faithfully  and  well. 

The  head  counselors  worked  on  different  committees  relating  to  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  program. 
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The  Committee  on  Guidance  Forms  and  Records  spent  the  entire  year 
studying  and  developing  a  cumulative  guidance  folder  to  be  used  in  the  elem- 
entary schools  and  follow  the  child  through  senior  high  school.   This  com- 
mittee was  assisted  by  five  elementary  vice-principals  appointed  by  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  Elementary  Schools.   The  complete  folder,  as 
devised,  has  been  turned  over  for  approval  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Elementary  Schools  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools. 

Another  committee  studied  curriculum  changes  in  the  field  of  guidance. 
Its  report  has  been  made  and  placed  on  file. 

A  third  committee  working  on  a  testing  program  met  with  the  Supervisor 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  made  a  study  of  the  present  testing  program  and 
the  need  for  improvement  in  it  and  then  recommended  a  schedule  on  testing 
procedure  and  allotments. 

A  committee  on  counseling  procedure  and  devices  made  a  collection  of 
such  procedures  and  devices  used  in  the  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
This  committee  also  suggested  that  a  workshop  room,  similar  to  the  elementary 
school  workshop  room  at  the  Edison  School  (Room  16),  be  established. 

Frequently  during  the  year  the  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance 
issued  to  the  head  counselors  a  work  sheet  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  a 
week  later.   The  purpose  was  to  give  a  progress  report  on  what  the  individual 
schools  were  doing  in  the  different  phases  of  guidance.   It  also  acted  as  a 
self -check  or  self -analysis  of  local  conditions.   Some  of  the  questions  which 
were  to  be  worked  out  are  here  listed.   These  were  taken  from  several  of  the 
different  work  sheets : 

What  are  some  other  duties  your  grade  counselors  perform  besides  pro- 
gram work,  subject  selection,  and  program  changes;  in  other  words,  other  than 
educational  guidance? 

What  suggestions  can  you  make  concerning  the  procedure  for  referrals  to 
the  State  Rehabilitation  Bureau? 

Are  members  of  your  school  planning  any  industrial  or  business  excur- 
sions this  term,  either  in  groups  or  otherwise?  Please  state. 

How  is  the  school  library  aiding  in  vocational  assistance  to  the  students? 

What  especially  good  special  classes  or  facilities  have  been  developed 
in  your  school?  These  may  include  not  only  organized  groups  but  any  other 
service,  such  as  use  of  community  resources,  self-government  by  the  students, 
unusually  good  equipment  in  one  of  the  school  departments,  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  club  or  a  little  theatre  group,  etc. 

Name,  as  you  see  it,  your  best  accomplishment  in  counseling  and  guidance 
this  Fall  term? 

It  was  always  suggested  that  the  head  counselors,  themselves,  fill  out 
the  work  sheets  and  then  discuss  the  contents  with  their  principals. 
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The  head  counselors  were  given  an  Annual  Report  Form  in  October,  show- 
ing the  items  which  would  be  called  for  in  June,  1942.   It  is  interesting  to 
study  these  annual  reports.   These  two  tables  are  arranged  by  individual 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  so  as  to  note  the  wide  scope.   (Schools  are 
not  arranged  alphabetically  purposely  and  names  are  not  listed.) 


TABLE  NO.  10.   SOME  STATISTICAL  DATA  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HEAD 
COUNSELORS'  ANNUAL  REPORTS,  1942. 


Schools 


Item 


A 


D 


E   I  F 


G  i   H 


Total 


1  No.  of  group  meetings 

with  Asst.  Head  Coun.    33 


2  No.  of  group  meetings 
with  grade  Counselors 


10  !  10 


30 


35 


| 
10  I  87 


5  i  14 


10 


20  i  60 


20   40 


264 


149 


3  No.  of  individual  con- 
ferences with  Coun. 


340 


4  No.  of  times  any  Coun. 
conferred  with  indiv.  j 
parents  at  home         It 

5  No.  of  times  any  Coun.  • 
conferred  with  indiv.  • 
parents  at  school      i  210 

6  No.  of  cases  rec.  to 
the  prin.  to  be  refer-  : 
red  to  CGS  9 

7  No.  of  cases  referred 
to  a  Coun.  for  study 
by  persons  within  the 
school  :1797 

8  No.  of  visits  or  con- 
ferences with  contri-  ; 
buting  schools  6 


570  >244  I  45  ; 109  I 436  I  260  1500  : 420   3924 


i  42 


46 


31 


i     ■ 
I 

J  11  [126 

I 
i 


198  i 404  ,  90  :  101  :  115 


55 


734 


10  ;  15 


11  !  16 


117  : 769  .  250  151  •  524  !  196 

!   i 


29  ,  19 


13  :  17 


38 


34 


13 


16 


52 


368 


191  j  330  j  2373 


86 


89  471  ;  4364 


195 
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TABLE  NO.  11.   SOME  STATISTICAL  DATA  TAKEN  FROM  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HEAD 
COUNSELORS'  ANNUAL  REPORTS,  1942. 


Schools 


Item 


Q 


R 


S  i  T  i  U 


V 


W 


X  :  Y  I  S  .Total 


1  No.  of  group  meetings 
with  Asst.  Head  Coun.  |  16 

j 

2  No.  of  group  meetings  j 

with  Grade  Counselors  j  11 

3  No.  of  individual  con-  j 
ferences  with  Coun.    j  95 

4  No.  of  times  any  Coun.  j 
conferred  with  indiv. 
parents  at  home         81 


40;  31 j  29 (Daily j  8!  21'  26 j  44 


224 


i 


15 


6  |  10 j   4|   8   20  ,   7,   8;  17'  31  J  137 

ill!    !   i     !   I 


300|lfanv|500!l06  !200|  200  j  20  ,360  144  '236 


100 


5  No.  of  times  any  Coun, 
conferred  with  indiv. 
parents  at  school 

6  No.  of  cases  rec.  to 
the  Prin.  to  be  refer- 


red  to  CGS 

No.  of  cases  referred 
to  a  Coun.  for  study 
by  persons  within  the 
school 


7  1112  I  6  :  12 


:379  320;  229 


-!  35 


2161 


360 


63  165  I  60 


I 


115  I  25  1490  139:222  :  2207 


I  14   8  : 


5  !  10 


!  11 


81 


1320  !  21!  249  1475  111;  61  !  150  1145  1120  j  79  ;625  j  2356 


8  No.  of  visits  or  con- 
ferences with  contri- 
buting schools 


15!  17'  39  I  17  10-VP1  20   10 


2  ,  15  '  14   155 


The  first  three  items  refer  to  conferences  and  meetings  of  the  different 
counselors  within  the  schools.  Although  there  is  a  wide  variation  of  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  it  should  be  considered  that  some  schools  are  small  and  there 
were  informal  contacts  that  were  not  classified  as  official  meetings.   This 
point  was  brought  out  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  a  question  from  the  princi- 
pals' annual  report — "Number  of  group  meetings  with  counselors."  The  average 
was  seven.   This  also  shows  that  there  were  many  group  meetings  of  counselors 
without  the  principals  being  present. 

School-Home  Relationship;   The  item  in  the  table  on  the  number  of  times 
any  counselor  conferred  with  the  individual  parents  at  home  shows  one  senior 
high  school  with  only  5  such  incidents  to  an  average  of  126.   In  junior  high 
schools  there  were  three  schools  with  none  to  one  with  112.   This  means 
actual  visits  and  not  telephone  calls.   On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  a 
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great  number  of  conferences  with  individual  parents  and  counselors  in  the 
schools..  The  normal  place  for  the  home-school  conferences  is  in  the  school 
where  the  records  are  kept  and  where  the  teachers  of  the  child  concerned  and 
the  administrators  can  be  contacted.   The  range  of  parent-counselor  confer- 
ences is  from  90  to  734  in  the  senior  high  schools,  or  2373  visits.  An  aver- 
age of  264  parents  per  school  conferred  with  counselors  concerning  some 
child's  problem. 

There  were  a  total  of  2207  parent-counselor  conferences  in  the  junior 
high  schools,  or  an  average  of  201  per  school.   More  parents,  then,  visited 
the  counselors  in  the  senior  high  schools  but  there  was  a  grand  total  of  4380 
parent  visits  to  see  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  counselors.   (These 
data  do  not  include  parents  visits  to  the  administrators  of  the  school.) 

Referral  of  Cases ;   The  senior  high  school  head  counselor  referred  an 
average  of  10  cases  to  the  principal  for  the  Child  Guidance  Services  (Item  6) 
while  the  junior  high  school  head  counselors  referred  an  average  of  seven. 
Referring  back  to  the  chapter  on  Child  Guidance  Services,  it  is  noted  that 
the  Child  Guidance  Services  received  98  from  junior  high  school  sources  and 
74  from  senior  high  schools.  This  could  be  explained  in  that  some  of  the  cases 
referred  by  head  counselors  to  the  principals  were  not  approved  by  the  prin- 
cipals, and,  the  vice -principals  and  the  principals  referred  some  cases 
directly  to  the  Child  Guidance  Services. 

Many  persons  within  each  school  have  referred  cases  to  the  counselors 
to  be  studied  and  investigated.   The  variation  in  senior  high  schools  is 
from  89  to  1797.   The  latter  is  due  to  a  survey  made  to  locate  cases  that 
would  not  normally  come  directly  to  the  counselors. 

The  last  item  of  the  tables,  "Number  of  visits  or  conferences  with  con- 
tributing schools,"  shows  the  senior  high  schools,  on  the  whole,  checked  fre- 
quently with  the  authorities  of  the  contributing  junior  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools.   In  one  case  in  the  junior  high  schools  that  duty  is  as- 
signed to  the  vice -principals. 

Presentation  of  the  Guidance  Program  Within  the  School :   The  head 
counselors  in  their  annual  report  state  that  there  have  been  many  articles  in 
their  school  papers  concerning  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  program  within 
their  schools.   Some  of  the  articles  have  been: 

"A  Counseling  System  Designed  to  Aid  Students" 

"Let  Your  Counselors  Serve  You" 

"Counselors  Invite  Your  Questions" 

"Club  Activities  in  Full  Swing" 

"A  Student  Looks  At  the  Counseling  System" 

"Youth  Organizes  for  Victory" 

Other  ways  were  given  by  which  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  department 
in  the  schools  presented  their  programs  and  plans  to  the  school.   Here  are  a 
few  of  the  devices  used: 

1.  A  guidance  bulletin  board  in  the  main  corridor,  containing  a 

directory  of  counselors,  room  numbers  and  hours  for  conferences, 
data  on  schools,  jobs,  playground  facilities,  etc. 
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2.  A  mimeographed  booklet  giving  a  list  of  counselors  with  statement 
of  ways  in  which  they  can  help  students,  (Directory  of  counseling 
data  is  included. ) 

3.  One  school  has  a  daily  "Pony  Report"  which  is  posted  on  the  regular 
bulletin  board. 

4.  Items  concerning  counseling  and  guidance  sent  to  neighborhood  nevrs- 
papers. 

5.  Inserts  placed  in  report  card  envelopes  informing  the  parents  of  the 
counseling  program,  who  the  child's  counselor  is,  his  hours,  and 
room  number,  etc. 

6.  Circular  letters  written  by  counselors  and  sent  home  to  parents. 

7.  Open  House  for  inspection  of  the  school.   (Counselors  on  the  job.) 

Another  question  on  this  annual  report  was:  LIST  NAMES  OF  REPORTS  AND 
BULLETINS  ISSUED  TO  TEACHERS  OR  STAFF  MEMBERS  ON  THE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 
PROGRAM  BY  THE  HEAD  COUNSELOR. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  request  \ra.s  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the 
head  counselors  were  training,  informing,  and  directing  their  respective 
schools  on  the  counseling  program.   The  following  items  are  copied  directly 
from  many  of  the  reports,  which  truly  show  this  part  of  the  picture. 

1.  A  guide  for  guest  speakers 

2.  Senior  plan  questionnaire 

3.  Report  card  referral  index 

4.  Social  aptitude  index 

5.  Bulletins  issued  as  the  basis  for  group  guidance  discussions  in  the 
classroom 

6.  A  series  of  eight 'brief  special  guidance  bulletins  mentioning  speci- 
fic job  offerings,  training  opportunities,  etc. 

7.  Minimum  essentials  in  individual  guidance 

8.  Rehabilitation  pamphlets 

9.  "For  Your  Information"   (The  counseling  set-up  within  this  particular 
school ) 

10.  Twenty-five  Group  Guidance  Lessons  and  Direction  Sheets 

11.  "Table  of  Vocations  with  our  Courses  to  Prepare  for  Them" 

12.  Agenda  for  counseling  meetings 

13.  Bi-weekly  bulletins  to  counselors  covering  details  and  mechanics 

14.  Job  analysis  to  entire  faculty 

15.  The  position  of  the  registry  and  subject  teacher  in  the  Counseling 
program 

16.  Copy  of  Warden  Johnston's  speech  (on  guiding  the  youth)  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty 

17.  Suggested  qualifications  for  a  counselor 

18.  Report  on  student  evaluation  of  this  school's  counseling  system 

19.  Brief  articles  concerning  new  developments  in  Counseling  and  Guidance 
organization 

20.  New  bibliographical  materials  for  Counseling  and  Guidance 

21.  Programs  of  neighborhood  community  and  recreation  centers  to  each 
home  room 

22.  Nutrition,  Citizenship,  and  Patriotism  outlines 

23.  Some  general  aims  of  the  home  room  counselor 

24.  Anecdotal  Reports.   Information  for  Guidance 

25.  A  Good  Citizen.   Laws  of  Health 

26.  Preparation  for  Electives 
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Obstacles  in  the  Guidance  Program:   The  tenth  question  of  this  annual 
report  was  to  list  the  biggest  obstacles  the  head  counselor  found  in  the 
counseling  and  guidance  program  in  his  school.   The  answers  to  this  question 
can  be  summarized  in  several  brief  statements. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  head  counselors  agree  that  the  counseling 
period  is  too  often  considered  free  and  the  counselor  is  on  call  for  other 
duties.  About  85/2  mentioned  that  the  physical  equipment  is  inadequate  and 
about  the  same  percentage  of  head  counselors  stress  the  fact  that  clerical 
work,  reports,  and  record -keeping  could  be  further  minimized.   Several  feel 
there  is  an  overlapping  of  work  among  the  counselors  and  some  reports  men- 
tioned an  overlapping  of  functions  of  vice-principals  and  counselors.   The 
question  of  provision  for  more  remedial  work  and  special  adjustment  classes 
appears  on  several  reports.   Five  reports  state  there  is  a  real  need  for  get- 
ting parental  interest  and  cooperation.  SOfo   of  the  head  counselors  feel 
there  is  some  lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  children's  problems  by 
classroom  teachers,  25/2  mention  the  problem  of  "newness  and  inexperience  on 
the  part  of  many  counselors." 

The  answers  to  those  questions  show  that  the  head  counselors  have  given 
deep  thought  and  consideration  to  this  question.   They  realize  there  are  many 
obstacles  to  overcome  and  these  will  have  to  be  solved.   More  examples  of 
sincere  reasoning  and  wrestling  with  the  problem  are  quoted  below: 

1.  "Study  of  attendance  records  seoms  to  show  that  a  very  appreciable 
amount  of  absence  is  unnecessary  and  leads  to  academic  and  personal 
maladjustments . " 

2.  "Expectation  of  'miracles'  by  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  department 
in  such  a  short  time." 

3.  "I  firmly  believe  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  is  so  unrealis- 
tic that  guidance  is  blocked  at  almost  every  turn.," 

4.  "The  faculty  has  no  common  educational  philosophy  and  so  we  work  at 
cross  purposes." 

5.  "Fundamentally  the  main  weakness  of  the  counseling  system  is  in- 
ability to  change  the  home." 

6.  "Most  of  the  real  problems  have  a  home  situation  that  we  cannot  cor- 
rect or  change." 

The  last  question  was  to  state  the  method  used  to  evaluate  the  guidance 
program  within  the  school  and  state  the  results.   These  answers  definitely 
showed  that  90?o  of  the  head  counselors  were  agreed  it  was  too  short  a  time 
to  try  to  get  a  true  evaluation  of  a  seven-month  or  less  program.   The 
appraisal  was  only  an  indication  of  the  weaknesses  and  the  good  points  of  the 
school  program.   It  would  be  unfair  and  unwise  to  criticize  or  pass  judgment 
on  the  efforts,  mistakes  and  experiments  of  this  pioneering  program  in  its 
early  stages.   Several  of  the  head  counselors'  statements  are  given  to  show 
how  well  they  realize  the  situation  before  them. 

From  a  senior  high  school  head  counselor  comes  this  statement:  "A 
guidance  check  sheet  has  been  filled  by  all  students.   The  results  are  being 
used  by  each  counselor  in  evaluating  his  own  work.   Teachers  have  been  asked 
to  comment  on  the  group  guidance  program.   The  statements  to  date  in  general 
have  been  favorable.  We  do  not  foel  that  evaluation  up  to  this  time  has  been 
complete  or  satisfactory." 
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Again,  from  another  senior  high  school:   "I  have  depended  primarily  on 
informal  talks  with  students  selected  from  the  various  grade  levels.   I  feel 
that  I  know  our  weaknesses  better  than  our  strong  points,  but  I  do  get  the 
feeling  in  our  school  and  from  our  neighbors  that  we  have  made  progress, 
especially  the  last  term." 

This  last  question  was  answered  by  a  junior  high  school  head  counselor 
in  this  way:   "Observation  of  improvement  in  student  reactions  when  working 
under  self -direction.   Indications  that  program  is  achieving  worthwhile 
results  such  as  (a)  improvement  in  citizenship,  appearance,  and  self-respect 
on  part  of  students,  (b )  interest  and  improvement  in  behavior  and  scholarship 
as  evidenced  by  increased  number  on  honor  roll.   Promotion  of  greater  parti- 
cipation of  students  in  school  affairs  with  ever-encouraging  results.  A 
questionnaire  to  students  on  knowledge  of  school  at  three-month  intervals 
showed  marked  improvement.  A  questionnaire  to  teachers  for  evaluation  and 
suggestions  concerning  program  was  somewhat  disappointing  in  lack  of  construc- 
tive ideas,  showing  apathy  or  lack  of  understanding  of  goals.   It  shows  need 
for  greater  emphasis  in  selling  the  program  to  the  teachers." 

There  were  13  schools  that  gave  out  independent  questionnaires  to 
students  and  evaluated  their  program  from  that  source.   Ten  schools  made  a 
survejr  of  their  faculty  on  strong  and  weak  points  in  the  system  while  two 
junior  high  schools  gave  an  opinionnaire  to  senior  high  school  students  that 
were  graduated  from  the  junior  high  schools  two  years  previously. 

Throughout  the  answers  there  was  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  a  "ring  of 
optimism."   The  head  counselors  were  hopeful  and  feel  this  first  attempt  was 
a  challenge  for  next  year's  more  organized  program.  A  typical  attitude 
expressing  the  head  counselors'  viewpoint  and  their  ethical  approach  is  found 
in  this  quotation  from  one  of  the  reports: 

"There  was  enough  favorable  reaction  to  our  own  survey  to  make  us 
realistically  hopeful.   The  criticisms,  for  the  most  part,  had  to  do  with  the 
mechanics  of  our  counseling  procedure.   In  most  instances  pertinent  criticism 
will  be  remedied  in  the  coming  school  year." 
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E.   STUDENTS'  OPINIONS 


The  nost  critical  evaluation  of  any  program  is  fron  the  students  them- 
selves.  Their  evaluation  is  often  immature  and  many  times  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  many  aspects  of  the  program,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
effective  guidance  is  indirect  and  not  labeled  as  such  for  the  sake  of 
students.   However,  no  report  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  nor  would  it  be 
entirely  valid  without  such  an  analysis.   The  big  value  is  that  it  points 
directly  to  areas  in  which  a  great  deal  more  work  needs  to  be  done. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  a  questionnaire  was  given  2250  junior 
and  senior  high  school  boys  and  girls.   Seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  these 
were  in  the  high  eighth  grade  in  junior  high  school  and  1453  were  in  the  high 
tenth  and  low  twelfth  grades  of  senior  high  school.  All  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  were  included  and  the  groups  were  unselected.   Nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three  of  the  total  were  boys  and  1224  were  girls.   The  answers  were 
machine  scored  and  an  analysis  of  the  result  is  being  prepared  for  each  prin- 
cipal in  order  that  he  may  direct  his  activities  in  the  way  they  will  be 
needed  the  most  next  year. 

In  the  field  of  emotional  problems,  about  one-quarter  of  this  number 
were  not  particularly  bothered.   Half  of  them  could  cite  instances  where  they 
had  received  material  help  from  either  a  counselor  or  a  teacher.  Another 
fourth  thought  they  had  som^  problems  in  which  they  needed  assistance.  Most 
of  the  problems  where  help  was  desired  wore:   giving  the  feeling  of  being 
liked  and  wanted;  the  feeling  that  they  were  making  progress  in  growing  up; 
accepting  criticism  in  good  spirit;  getting  along  with  other  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  homo;  and  in  improving  appearance  and  making  the  best  of  good 
points.   Junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  did  not  vary  greatly  in  the 
above. 

In  deciding  what  courses  to  take  and  receiving  help  in  planning  their 
school  program,  a  largo  majority  felt  that  they  were  well  taken  care  of,  but 
there  was  a  minority  which  felt  they  needed  more  attention. 

Deciding  what  to  do  after  graduation,  how  to  make  a  living,  finding 
work,  and  getting  interested  in  a  hobby  was  not  a  problem  to  20  to  2b%   of 
the  youth.   They  had  found  the  solution  through  the  home  or  had  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  for  themselves  during  the  course  of  their  school  work.  Approxi- 
mately 48/b  had  received  definite  assistance  from  counselors  or  teachers'  in  the 
school.   This  percentage  was  naturally  greater  in  senior  high  schools,  where 
this  phase  of  the  guidance  service  has  greater  emphasis,  than  in  junior  high 
schools.   The  balance  of  this  group  felt  that  they  needed  more  help.   Inasmuch 
as  the  sampling  had  been  taken  from  the  eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  grades,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  prior  to  graduation. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  students  did  not  feel  secure  in  their  social 
relationships  with  other  children  and  other  people  whom  they  mot  'in  their 
daily  lives  in  and  out  of  school.   This  points  to  a  field  in  which  there  can 
be  a  great  deal  more  development. 
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Almost  all  students  knew  their  counselors,  knew  where  to  go  to  find 
them,  but  a  few  still  did  not  feel  free  to  go  to  them  with  questions  or  prob- 
lems that  troubled  them. 

Over  half  of  them  had  been  called  in  by  their  counselors  to  discuss 
various  problems. 

Fifty-nine  percent  stated  that  counselors  had  helped  them  work  out 
their  problems  and  the  majority  said  that  they  knew  what  they  were  interested 
in  and  what  plans  they  had  for  their  future. 

Half  of  them  belonged  to  some  school  club.   This  is  an  area  in  which 
further  investigation  is  needed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  group  who 
needs  this  association  the  most  is  included.   In  fact  quite  a  number  want  to 
be  in  school  activities,  but  haven't  been  included  either  because  they  have 
not  had  the  chance,  or  because  they  haven't  taken  advantage  of  opportunities. 

Seventy-six  percent  feel  entirely  at  home  in  their  school  groups. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  investigation  of  the  balance  of  those. 

Eighty-two  percent  have  found  their  counselors  to  be  friendly  and  con- 
siderate. Eleven  percent  did  not  answer  this  question  and  7%   did  not  think 
so. 

Only  a  few  had  failed  to  contact  their  counselors  some  time  during  the 
year  for  some  reason,  while  approximately  one  fourth  of  all  students  had  had 
more  than  three  conferences. 

Many  of  the  group  felt  that  the  time  spent  in  conference  with  the  coun- 
selor was  not  adequate  to  really  cover  tho  problem,  due  either  to  other 
duties  of  the  counselor  or  the  fact  that  so  many  pupils  wished  to  see  them. 
Only  lO/o  said  they  had  received  no  help  at  all.   Seven  of  this  lOfo  were  in 
one  school. 

Twenty-two  percent  had  been  helped  to  get  part-time  or  vacation  work. 
Thirty-four  percent  said  that  they  had  been  helped  to  know  how  to  go  about 
finding  work,  but  35%  felt  that  they  had  not  been  given  adequate  information 
on  finding  the  kind  of  job  they  wanted. 

Their  suggestions  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  service  were  inter- 
esting and  valuable.   Many  of  them  can  and  will  be  followed  out  successfully. 
These  suggestions  were  voluntary  and  not  included  in  any  tabulated  list.   In 
answering  the  question  "In  what  ways  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  service 
helped  most,"  their  replies  were  tabulated  as  follows: 

Has  improved  my  work  and  grades 

Planned  future  school  program 

Has  helped  me  to  understand  things,  to  make 

friends,  clear  up  prejudices,  and  to 

increase  my  understanding 
Helped  me  to  get  into  activities 
No  help  at  all 
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Junior  Hi 

gh 

Senior  High 

205 

45 

199 

1004 

106 

67 

57 

8 

54 

161 

In  answer  to  "How  the  service  could  be  improved,"  they  suggested  the 
following! 


Know  children  better 

Be  more  expert  in  making  programs 

More  and  longer  counseling  hours 

Know  more  about  schools  ahead 

More  men  counselors  for  boys  and  more 

women  counselors  for  girls 
More  summer  part-time  jobs 
Help  children  to  know  one  another  better 
Select  the  counselor  they  want 
Let  class  officers  decide  some  things 
More  considerate  counselors 
Let  children  select  their  own  subjects 

From  the  above  summary,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of 
pupils  are  being  served  by  the  counseling  service  to  a  considerable  degree. 
The  particular  value  of  this  part  of  the  evaluation  is  that  it  points  defi- 
nitely to  certain  minority  groups  who  need  more  help  than  they  are  getting 
at  present  in  a  number  of  specific  problems.  With  this  analysis,  the  guid- 
ance program  can  plan  its  program  next  year  in  the  field  in  which  there  can 
be  the  greatest  gain  and  for  the  service  of  those  who  have  not  yet  had  the 
assistance  they  think  they  want. 


Junior  High 

Senior  High 

53 

182 

2 

42 

96 

417 

3 

20 

3 

28 

6 

90 

4 

0 

10 

20 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

21 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
PROBLEMS 


Inevitably,  in  a  new  program  there  are  many  obstacles  to  progress. 
Most  of  these  are  due  to  tradition  and  inertia.   Some  of  them  yield  readily 
to  attack;  others  are  more  difficult.  Some  are  due  simply  to  misunderstand- 
ing; others  maybe  simple  lack  of  interest.  Among  the  more  apparent  problems 
faced  this  year  are  the  following.   Many  of  these  have  been  overcome  to  a  con- 
siderable degree;  others  are  still  with  us. 

1.  The  hold  the  traditional  curriculum  has  on  the  school  system  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  objectives  of  guidance.   Basic 
needs  of  children  are  not  always  the  basis  for  many  courses  of 
study.   University  entrance  requirements  and  graduation  require- 
ments that  place  a  heavy  emphasis  on  a  specific  pattern  of  sub- 
jects conflict  with  the  needs  of  many  boys  and  girls.   The 
thought  processes  that  accompany  these  practices  are  difficult 
to  overcome.   The  country  as  a  whole  is  undergoing  a  sweeping 
curriculum  revision  program.   San  Francisco  has  made  a  fine 
start  in  this  direction,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

2.  The  practice  of  eliminating  problems  from  the  school  rather  than 
treating  them  is  still  a  problem.   The  old  diagnostic  school 
allowed  this  practice  to  become  a  common  one.   It  is  still  easier 
to  turn  an  annoying  case  over  to  another  agency.   The  present 
method  of  treating  the  case,  often  requiring  months  and  years,  in 
the  natural  environment  of  the  school  is  a  more  constructive  one 
but  more  difficult  for  a  few  teachers  and  principals  to  accept 
because  there  are  no  miracles  accomplished  in  guidance  work. 
Long  months  of  effort  are  almost  always  necessary  in  dealing 
with  a  serious  problem  case. 

3.  The  machinery  for  an  integrated  vocational  education  program  in 
San  Francisco  which  was  developing  rapidly  before  the  war  has 
given  way  to  defense  needs  and  the  tremendous  need  for  short 
training  periods  in  relatively  simple  operations.   Vocational 
guidance  can  only  succeed  in  a  field  rich  in  training  opportunities. 

4.  The  tendency  for  all  agencies,  including  the  schools,  to  carry  on 
their  own  activities  within  the  rather  narrow  confines  of  their 
ovm.   limitations  of  personnel  tends  toward  overlapping  of  function. 

5.  The  need  for  authoritative  sources  for  investigation  of  areas  pro- 
ducing delinquency  is  apparent  in  cases  where  adults  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  system  are  involved  in  maintaining  so- 
called  recreation  centers  that  are  contributory  to  the  delinquency 
of  minors. 

These  problems  can  only  bo  diminished  by  long  term  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  continuous  effort  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  school  system  with 
all  other  agencies  dealing  with  problems  of  child  welfare.   Child  guidance 
is  as  big  as  the  whole  community  and  involves  all  its  resources.  A  consider- 
able beginning  has  been  made. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
^COMMENDATIONS 


1.  The  most  important  job  of  the  administration  of  the  school  system  will 

be  to  follow  up  the  analyses  and  suggestions  made  in  this  report,  correct 
weaknesses,  and  improve  the  program  as  now  organized.  As  might  be  expec- 
ted, there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done.   The  effort  this  year  has 
borne  fruitful  results  but  it  is  only  a  beginning  of  the  accomplishments 
which  are  possible. 

2.  While  it  is  realized  that  the  war  situation  precludes  any  possibility 
of  vocational  training  for  normal  peace  time  jobs  due  to  the  need  for 
using  all  facilities  for  the  training  of  war  workers,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  school  system  proceed  with  the  formulation  of  an  integrated 
policy  and.  program  of  vocational  education  in  order  that  guidance  may 
have  a  more  concrete  goal  toward  which  to  work  in  this  field  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  circumstances.   The  counselors  have  felt  that 
more  adequate  vocational  training  for  girls  is  a  much  needed  development. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  ratio  of  counselors  as  proposed  by  the  1941 
survey  be  set  up  but  modified  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  secondary  schools,  as  of  April  16, 
1942. 

4.  The  guidance  program  cannot  be  separated  from  the  curriculum.   The  second- 
ary school  curriculum  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  undergoing  a  period  of 
rapid  change.   In  order  that  San  Francisco  may  participate  effectively 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  and  particularly  the  state  of  California, 

it  is  recommended  that  a  vigorous  curriculum  study  program  be  organized 
and  put  into  action.   The  deputy  superintendent  iri"  charge  of  secondary 
schools  has  made  specific  recommendations  to  the  superintendent  concern- 
ing this  move.   (This  recommendation  takes  into  consideration  the  fine 
work  which  has  already  been  done  in  this  field  and  recognizes  that  this 
work  will  furnish  a  background  for  future  development.) 

5.  For  the  more  effective  placement  of  students,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
school  system  employ  three  placement  officers  and  offer  their  services 
to  the  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  provided 
this  agency  will  also  furnish  three  persons  and  that  the  six  people 
spend  at  least  half  of  their  time  in  the  various  senior  high  schools  and 
vocational  schools  in  order  that  placement  services  be  readily  available 
to  all  pupils  of  mature  development,  that  they  may  work  closely  in  con- 
nection with  vocational  counselors,  and  that  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
centralized  efforts  of  the  United  States  Junior  Employment  Division, 
including  their  records,  staff,  and  administrative  control.  A  good  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  this  direction  at  the  Continuation  School. 

6.  In  order  that  the  elementary  schools  may  participate  more  effectively  in 
the  guidance  program  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  it  is  recommended  than  an 
elementary  supervisor  of  guidance  be  appointed  to  work  under  the  director 
of  counseling  and  guidance,  but  that  in  order  that  no  excess  cost  be  nec- 
essary for  this  additional  personnel  that  one  person  be  deducted  from 
item  3  above. 
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7.  For  the  purpose  of  further  control  of  delinquency,  it  is  recommended  that 
community  enforcement  agencies  increase  their  investigation  and  super- 
vision of  so-called  recreation  centers  operated  by  private  individuals 
which  are  gathering  points  for  minors  and  which  in  numerous  instances 
seem  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  development  of  delinquency. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  preparation  in  the  field  of  counseling  and  guid- 
ance be  a  requisite  in  future  teacher  examinations. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  facilities  for  more  adequate  physical  examination 
of  all  children  be  provided  and  that  in  the  Child  Guidance  Services  pro- 
vision be  made  for  more  complete  physical  examination  than  is  now  pos- 
sible. 

10.   The  administration  of  the  guidance  program  feels  the  need  for  its  own 
increased  emphasis  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  Placement 

b.  Development  of  student  leadership 

c.  Further  in-service  training 

d.  Increased  standards  in  selection  of  personnel 

e.  More  intensive  follow-up  of  students  after  high  school 

f.  Parental  education 

g.  More  attention  to  readers  with  emotional  "blocks" 
h.  Further  refinement  of  the  testing  program 

Vie   are  particularly  aware  of  the  need  for  extending  all  types  of  guidance 
service  to  certain  minorities  who  have  not  yet  been  affected  by  the  more 
recent  developments  of  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  program.. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


Superintendent  Curtis  E.  Warren  and 
Honorable  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of 
Survey  Committee  on  Counseling  and  Guidance,  1941,  we  submit  to  you 
the  second  annual~eport  and  evaluation  of  "the  year's  program. 

The  first  year's  report  covered  only  the  first  seven  or 
eight  months  of  effort  on  the  new  guidance  program.   This  analysis 
shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  that  time.   The  year's 
work  may  be  characterized  by  increased  maturity,  expansion  of  facili- 
ties, and  a  better  understanding  of  the  realities  of  a  guidance 
program  as  a  contributing  factor  to  an  educational  system  that  is 
built  on  the  basis  of  actual  needs  of  boys  and  girls  rather  than 
tradition. 

Due  to  the  support  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  recommendations  made  last  year  have  been  carried  out 
to  a  degree  that  was  not  thought  possible  last  July.   This  support  is 
greatly  appreciated.  We  hope  that  the  results  demonstrated  here  will 
justify  your  faith.   This  is  a  critical  report  and  much  more  effort 
has  been  put  into  finding  weaknesses  and  developing  remedies  than  on 
listing  the  many  fine  things  that  might  be  included.  We  feel  that 
this  point  of  view  is  necessary  to  growth.   The  most  important  use  of 
such  a  report  is  to  provide  data  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  prin- 
cipals to  analyze  their  own  efforts  and  build  upon  the  foundation 
represented  by  the  year's  activities. 

Items  which  should  be  particularly  noted  are:  progress  in 
dealing  with  minority  groups,  an  appraisal  made  by  community  agencies 
not  directly  connected  with  thu  school  system,  attention  to  problems 
of  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls,  added  placement 
and  work  experience  programs,  and  analytical  studies  of  emotional 
problems. 

Many  people  have  contributed  to  this  report.   Its  success 
is  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  personnel  of  the  entire  school  system. 
To  them  belongs  the  credit  for  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  A.  D.  Graves 

Deputy  Superintendent 

(Signed)  0.  I.  Schmaelzle 

Director  Counseling  and  Guidance 

San  Francisco,  California 
July  27,  1943 
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CHAPTER  I 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  RECOMMENDATIONS  . 
AND  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  CARRIED  OUT 


The  First  Annual  Report  on  the  Guidance  Program  issued  July  27< 
1942  made  ten  recommendations.   These  are  indicated  below  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  carried  out  is  analyzed. 

"1.   The  most  important  job  of  the  administration  of  the 
school  system  will  be  to  follow  up  the  analyses  and 
suggestions  made  in  this  report,  correct  weaknesses, 
and  improve  the  program  as  now  organized." 

Using  the  analysis  of  last  year,  there  has  been  an  extensive 
follow-up  in  the  individual  schools  to  correct  weaknesses  which  were 
apparent  in  the  survey.   There  has  been  a  redistribution  of  duties  in 
some  schools  and  a  reassignment  and  replacement  of  some  personnel.   The 
intake  policy  of  the  Child  Guidance  Services  has  been  changed  and  there 
has  been  a  more  careful  selection  of  cases.   Counselors'  duties  have  been 
given  more  definition.   Principals  and  head  counselors  have  refined  their 
organization  within  the  schools.   Referrals  to  community  agencies  are  less 
complicated  and  have  been  made  with  greater  facility.   There  has  been  an 
intensive  program  of  orientation  between  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school.   The  year's  work  can  definitely  be  characterized  as  one  of  con- 
tinued growth.   Maturity  and  confidence  have  replaced  the  promotional 
characteristics  of  the  first  year's  work.   There  has  been  less  confusion 
and  greater  direction.   A  great  deal  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
real  needs  of  children  rather  than  the  more  superficial  aspects  of  educa- 
tion based  on  form  and  tradition. 

"2.  While  it  is  realized  that  the  war  situation  precludes  any 
possibility  of  vocational  training  for  normal  peacetime 
jobs  due  to  the  need  for  using  all  facilities  for  the 
training  of  war  workers,  it  is  recommended  that  the  school 
system  prooeed  with  the  formulation  of  an  integrated  policy 
and  program  of  vocational  education  in  order  that  guidance 
may  have  a  more  concrete  goal  toward  which  to  work  in  this 
field  than  is  possible  under  the  present  circumstances." 

The  war  still  precludes  a  normal  development  in  the  field  of 
vocational  training.   One  real  advance,  however,  has  been  made.  A  work 
experience  program  has  been  developed  and  put  into  practice  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools  which  is  resulting  in  the  successful  training  of  many 
hundred  San  Francisco  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  vocations  of  their 
choice.   This  program  is  adequately  described  in  Chapter  X« 

"3.   It  is  recommended  that  the  ratio  of  counselors  as  proposed 
by  the  1941  survey  be  set  up  but  modified  in  accordanoe 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  deputy  superintendent  in 
charge  of  secondary  schools,  as  of  April  16,  1942." 
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This  recommendation  has  been  completely  carried  out.   The 
number  of  counselors  has  been  increased  to  the  approximate  number 
recommended  in  the  Eurich  survey  but  they  have  been  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  population  rather  than  according  to  grade  and  school 
as  previously  recommended  by  the  original  survey  committee. 

"4.   The  guidance  program  cannot  be  separated  from  the 

curriculum.   The  secondary  school  curriculum  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  undergoing  a  period  of  rapid 
change.   In  order  that  San  Francisco  may  participate 
effectively  with  the  rest  of  the  country  and  particu- 
larly the  state  of  California,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  vigorous  curriculum  study  program  be  organized  and 
put  into  action." 

A  vigorous  curriculum  program  has  been  put  into  action  and  the 
results  of  the  first  year's  work  will  be  published  immediately  under  the 
title  "Curriculum  Foundations  for  the  San  Francisco  Secondary  Schools." 
A  functional  program  of  curriculum  development  has  been  outlined  and 
concrete  plans  are  proposed. 

"5.   For  the  more  effective  placement  of  students,  it  is 

recommended  that  the  school  system  employ  three  place- 
ment officers  and  offer  their  services  to  the  Junior 
Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
provided  this  agency  will  also  furnish  three  persons 
and  that  the  six  people  spend  at  least  half  of  their 
time  in  the  various  senior  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools  in  order  that  placement  services  be  readily 
available  to  all  pupils  of  mature  development,  that 
they  may  work  closely  in  connection  with  vocational 
counselors,  and  that  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
centralized  efforts  of  the  United  States  Junior 
Employment  Division,  including  their  records,  staff, 
and  administrative  control." 

This  recommendation  has  been  put  into  effect  and  is  described 
in  Chapter  XI  of  this  report. 

"6.   In  order  that  the  elementary  schools  may  participate 
more  effectively  in  the  guidance  program  of  the  city 
as  a  whole,  it  is  recommended  that  an  elementary 
supervisor  of  guidance  be  appointed  to  work  under 
the  director  of  counseling  and  guidance,  but  that  in 
order  that  no  excess  cost  be  necessary  for  this 
additional  personnel  that  one  person  be  deducted  from 
item  3  above." 

An  elementary  supervisor  of  guidance  has  been  appointed.   The 
results  of  the  year's  work  as  described  in  Chapter  III  amply  justifies 
this  recommendation. 
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"7.   For  the  purpose  of  further  control  of  delinquency, 

it  is  recommended  that  community  enforcement  agencies 
increa.se  their  investigation  and  supervision  of  so- 
called  recreation  centers  operated  by  private  individuals 
which  are  gathering  points  for  minors  and  which  in 
numerous  instances  seem  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  development  of  delinquency." 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done . 

"8.   It  is  recommended  that  preparation  in  the  field  of 
counseling  and  guidance  be  a  requisite  in  future 
teacher  examinations." 

The  only  teachers'  examinations  which  have  been  held  have 
been  in  the  field  cf  the  nursery  schools.   In  these  examinations  ample 
provision  was  made  for  measuring  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the 
field  of  adjustment. 

"9.   It  is  recommended  that  facilities  for  more  adequate 
physical  examination  of  all  children  be  provided  and 
that  in  the  Child  Guidance  Services  provision  be  made 
for  more  complete  physical  examination  than  is  now 
possible. " 

No  progress  whatever  can  be  reported  in  carrying  out  this 
recommendation. 

"10.  The  administration  of  the  guidance  program  feels  the 
need  for  its  own  increased  emphasis  in  the  following 
areas: 

a.  placement 

b.  Development  of  student  leadership 

c.  Further  in-service  training 

d.  Increased  standards  in  selection  of  personnel 

e.  More  intensive  follow-up  of  students  after  high  school 

f.  parental  education 

g.  More  attention  to  readers  with  emotional  "blocks" 
h.  Further  refinement  of  the  testing  program 

The  following  chapters  indicate  the  success  with  which  the 
administration  has  progressed  in  the  realization  of  its  objectives. 
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CHAPTER  II 
SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  blueprint  for  guidance  which  will 
be  effective  at  all  times  in  all  schools.   Too  often  guidance  is  dis- 
cussed as  if  it  involved  a  series  of  units  or  procedures  to  be  put  down 
on  top  of  a  going  school  organization.   Guidance  cannot  be  set  up  as  a 
specialized  service  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people  alone.   Specialized 
services  are  needed,  but  the  classroom  teacher  is  the  heart  of  the 
guidance  program.   The  greatest  difficulty  for  anyone  who  first  studies 
guidance  is  to  get  a  sharply  drawn  and  clear  picture  of  the  total 
guidance  program  with  all  its  parts  in  proper  perspective.   Because  the 
field  of  guidance  is  so  new  there  are  still  many  steps  in  the  guidance 
process  about  which  experts  are  not  always  in  close  agreement.   It  is 
probably  fortunate  that  differences  of  opinion  do  exist  in  this  field 
as  they  give  a  wide  scope  for  worthwhile  variation  and  experimentation 
in  the  local  situation. 

In  the  First  Annual  Report,  Chapter  III  gave  the  aims  of  the 
director  of  counseling  and  guidance.   There  need  now  be  little  revision 
in  these  aims  for  the  next  year  as  they  seem  to  cover  the  duties  and 
objectives  of  this  office.   As  one  reads  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  many  chapters  the  director  has  a  definite  responsibility  in  the  many 
phases  of  the  guidance  program. 

Another  chapter  in  this  report  outlines  the  In-Service  Training 
Course  offered  last  fall  (1942)  and  briefly  states  the  course  to  be 
offered  next  year  (1943-1944).   The  arrangements  and  the  direction  of 
this  particular  work  are  among  the  duties  of  the  director. 

Still  another  chapter  of  this  report  relates  to  the  work  of  the 
head  counselors  and  in  that  chapter  mention  is  made  of  the  meetings  and 
work  that  the  director  planned.   He  also  has  met  frequently  with  the 
different  assistant  head  counselors  at  meetings  and  in  committees. 

Another  duty  of  the  director  is  that  of  supervision  of  the 
counseling  and  guidance  program.   The  following  table  will  show  the 
frequency  of  visits  to  the  schools  by  the  director  for  the  year  1942- 
1943: 

Elementary  Schools  15 

Junior  High  Schools  83 

Senior  High  Schools  and  Continuation  71 

Junior  College  and  Samuel  Gompers  19 

Child  Guidance  Services  and  Juvenile  Court  17 

Total  of  official  visits  205 
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It  was  impossible  to  keep  a  running  account  of  all  the 
individual  conferences  held  during  the  year,  but  using  the  appointment 
calendar  as  the  source  in  totaling  the  number  of  conferences  one  may- 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  individual  conferences.   Of 
course,  many  persons  called  at  the  office  who  didn't  make  an  appointment 
in  advance  and  those  are  not  recorded  in  this  table: 

Individual  student  and/or  parent  conferences  102 

San  Francisco  School  Department  members  161 

Community  Agency  representatives  31 

Others  63 

Total:  357 

The  director  has  been  called  upon  to  attend  many  meetings  and 
to  make  speeches  at  various  organizations.   To  show  the  range  and  the 
scope  a  few  of  the  different  types  of  meetings  are  here  listed: 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mental  Hygiene  Society 

C.  T.  A.  Council 

Schoolmaster's  Club 

Mt.  Zion  Hospital,  Department  of  Psychiatry 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Social  Workers '  Conference 

California  English  Teachers'  Meeting 

Victory  Garden  Committee 

Childhood  Educators'  Conference 

Northern  California  Vocational  Guidance  Conference 

Again  this  year  there  has  been  opportunity  for  the  director  to 
serve  on  different  community  committees.   This  has  been  helpful  in  that 
the  schools  are  represented  and  also  in  that  the  director  in  turn  can 
inform  the  schools  of  the  different  community  developments.   Here  are 
listed  some  of  the  committees  or  executive  boards  on  which  the  director 
has  been  serving: 

San  Francisco  Junior  Service  Committee  2  years 

Group  Work  and  Recreation  Council  2  years 
Northern  California  Vocational  Guidance 

Board  of  Directors  1  year 
Guidance  Committee  of  the  Children's  Council 

of  the  Community  Chest  2  years 

Board  of  Management,  Central  YMCA  Over  2  years 

CT.A.  Council  Over  2  years 

Executive  Board  of  Children's  Agency  2  years 

Curriculum  Study  Committee  1  year 

Education  for  War  and  Peace  Committee  1  year 

Youth  Morale  Committee  2  years 

There  were  other  activities  that  the  director  took  part  in 
during  the  year  that  have  not  been  classified  above.   Brief  mention  is 
made  here.   He  was  in  frequent  attendance  at  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
joint  staff  conferences.   He  was  on  several  school  committees,  such  as 
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the  Group  Guidance  Committee,  the  Curriculum  Study  Committee,  Youth 
Morale,  Work  Experience,  Graduation  Requirements  for  Senior  High  School 
and  Find  Yourself  conferences.   He  has  visited  the  Juvenile  Court 
Detention  School  at  intervals.   He  worked  with  the  librarian  in  the 
Teachers'  Professional  Library  on  new  guidance  books  and  reviews  of 
them,  attended  several  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school 
commencements.   He  has  issued  bulletins  and  booklets,  and  he  has 
attended  a  counselors'  meeting  of  all  the  counselors  within  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

The  director  has  been  assisted  this  year  by  the  addition  of  a 
supervisor  of  counseling  and  guidance  for  the  elementary  schools.   Many 
conferences,  informal  and  otherwise,  were  held  with  this  supervisor  so 
as  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  program  in  the  elementary  field.   There  is 
a  chapter  in  this  report  covering  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 

There  must  be  a  growing  conviction  that  the  counseling  program 
in  any  school  is  one  of  the  vital  factors  in  integrating  the  whole  school 
program  and  in  determining  the  character  of  the  service  which  the  school 
renders.   The  more  the  counseling  program  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  school  program,  the  more  its  effectiveness  is  enhanced.   It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  scope  of  guidance  is  as  wide  as  the  life 
of  the  pupil.   The  director  of  the  counseling  and  guidance  program  has 
the  responsibility  of  establishing,  encouraging,  and  directing  a  desir- 
able integration  of  the  counseling  and  guidance  program. 
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CHAPTER  III 
REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


In  August  1942  a  Supervisor  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  was 
appointed  to  work  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Counseling  and  Guidance  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
in  Charge  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  several  initial  conferences  with  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Elementary  Schools  and  the  Director 
of  Counseling  and  Guidance,  a  tentative  plan  of  duties  was  set  up  for 
the  Supervisor.   Some  of  the  duties  and  suggestions  were  applicable  to 
long-term  planning  and, while  they  were  kept  in  mind  during  this  year  of 
pioneering  and  experimenting,  they  will  receive  further  emphasis  as  the 
program  develops. 

The  scope  of  the  program  ranges  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school  but  places  particular  emphasis  on  elementary  schools  and  on  their 
articulation  with  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  areas  of  the  program  covered  in  the  following  brief  sum- 
maries are  those  which  have  received  most  emphasis  during  the  past  year. 
The  statements  deal  with  specific  attempts  at  an  objective  analysis. 
A  more  careful  evaluation  during  the  summer  may  reveal  the  need  for 
modifications,  additions,  or  changes  in  the  plan  of  duties  as  now  being 
carried  out. 

I.   A  program  of  orientation  to  precede  any  concentrated  study  or  the 
making  of  any  extensive  or  intensive  plans  of  action: 

It  provided  for  visits  to  the  public  schools,  on  every  level, 
for  the  purpose 

(a)  of  becoming  acquainted  with  teaching  personnel  and 
the  schools 

(b)  of  observing  types  of  programs  made  for  individual 
children 

(c)  of  witnessing  procedures,  methods,  etc.  in  carrying 
out  curricula  requirements 

(d)  of  obtaining  an  over- view  of  the  scope  and  sequence  of 
the  studies  in  progress  throughout  the  grades 

(e)  of  analyzing  and  evaluating  experiences  so  as  to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  help  in  the  guidance  of  children. 

This  ovsr-all  viev\r  was  basic  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs,  interests,  and  problems  of  children  at  the  various 
school  levels,  as  well  as  to  a  realization  of  the  numerous 
opportunities  that  must  be  provided  so  that  these  children  may 
satisfactorily  attain  reasonable  goals  and  ambitions.   The 
table  showing  frequency  of  visits  to  schools  includes  visits 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  orientation. 
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II»   provisions  for  study  and  experimentation  with  reference  to  the 
problems  of  coordinating  and  relating  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools. 

During  the  fall  term  one  junior  high  school  and  the  neighbor- 
ing elementary  schools  tried  out  a  Conference  Method  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  for  better  pupil  adjustment,  for  building 
better  pupil  attitudes, and  for  presenting  and  stressing  the 
similarities  of  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  rather  than 
the  differences. 

The  conasnsus  of  opinion  of  those  using  this  procedure  was 
so  favorable  that  early  in  the  spring  term  three  round  table 
discussion  meetings  were  held  in  various  districts  of  Sari 
Francisco.  Members  of  neighboring  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  faculties  attended  and  many  valuable  comments  and  worth- 
while suggestions  were  contributed.   Though  these  suggestions 
and  comments  were  applicable  to  a  long-term  planning  for  next 
year,  it  xvas  decided  that  those  attending  the  meetings  should 
hold  such  conferences  in  their  schools  during  the  spring  term. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  so  satisfactory  and 
so  helpful  that  it  is  recommended  that  all  junior  high  and 
elementary  schools  follow  this  or  a  similar  plan  next  term. 

The  visits  of  elementary  teachers  and  graduates  to  the  junior 
high  were  carefully  planned  in  keeping  with  the  discussions 
at  the  meetings.   All  visits  were  made  before  the  last  month 
of  school  as  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  visits  to 
schools  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  any  term.   Visits 
proved  successful  and  worthwhile,  not  only  as  far  as  pupils 
were  concerned,  but  teachers  as  well.   Each  of  the  five  junior 
high  schools  presented  a  different  type  of  program.   More 
intensive  and  extensive  plans  for  city-wide  participation  in 
this  phase  of  school  life  guidance  are  to  be  made  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  1943. 

III.   Opportunities  for  butter  public  relations  through  visiting  and 
understanding  the  work  of  agencies  in  order  to  better  cooperate 
with  them. 

The  visits  to  community  agencies  included  general  conferences, 
staff  meetings,  visits  to  obtain  pertinent  information,  and 
conferences  with  particular  social  workers  to  plan  for  children 
in  need  of  specific  help.   At  many  of  the  meetings  with  members 
of  the  agencies  directly  related  to  the  welfare  of  children, 
plans  were  made  for  better  cooperation  between  the  school  and 
the  agency.   The  follov/ing  list  is  indicative  of  contacts  made: 

Conferences  with  directors  of  agencies     20 
Community  agency  visits  41 

Conferences  with  particular  social  workers  19 
Juveni le  Court  9 

'San  Francisco  Recreation  Department        4 


District  Coordinating  Council  3 

S.  F.  Health  Department  -  Child  Guidance  7 

Children's  Council  5 

Junior  Women's  Services  1 

Second  District  P.T.A.  1 

IV.   Individual  child  guidance  through 

(a)  conferences  with  principals,  counselors,  and  teachers 

(b)  interviews  with  children 

(c)  contacts  with  parents  -  home  visits 

(d)  contacts  with  Child  Guidance  Services  and  agencies 

(e)  contacts  with  various  departments  within  the  school  system 

The  table  listed  below  shows  the  frequency  of  visits  to  schools 
from  September  1942  to  June  1943.   It  includes  visits  which  were 
part  of  the  program  of  orientation.   The  greater  number  of  the 
visits  were  made  in  answer  to  requests  for  conferences  -  requests 
from  the  principals,  referrals  from  the  Attendance  Bureau,  refer- 
rals from  community  agencies  and  requests  from  parents. 

Elementary  Schools  387 

Junior  High  Schools  45 

Senior  High  Schools  13 
Continuation,  Samuel  Gompers, 

and  Junior  College  5 

To  place  any  number  opposite  conferences  held  would  give  no 
picture  as  to  the  scope  of  the  individual  guidance  phase  of  the 
program,  as  many  conferences  were  necessary  to  achieve  any  success 
with  some  children,  few  conferences  were  needed  for  others,  while 
the  numerous  conferences  held  for  a  few  individuals  have  given  no 
indication  of  any  definite  measurable  improvement  in  this  latter 
group  of  children. 

A  table  written  as  follows  seems  more  suggestive  of  the  scope: 

Individual  pupils  referred  370 

Pupils  helped  through  program  adjustment, 
health  check,  change  of  schools,  Attendance 
Bureau  assistance,  special  opportunity  help, 
home  cooperation,  community  agency  help, 
special  interest  on  part  of  school  members   211 

Pupils  yet  to  show  definite  improvement         31 

Pupils  referred  to  Child  Guidance  Services     128 

Requests  for  Pupil  Adjustment  are  sent  to  the  central  office  one 
month  before  the  close  of  the  school  term.   The  Supervisor  has 
reviewed  these.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent in  Charge  of  Elementary  Schools  and  after  conferences  with 
Dr.  Bowman,  the  Supervisor  Trent  to  the  school  to  observe  and  to 
discuss  with  the  principal  and  teacher  any  child  about  whom  there 
was  any  doubt,  or  where  there  was  insufficient  information  to 
judge  the  validity  of  the  request. 
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Children  referred  on  these  requests  are  carefully  observed  and 
studied  the  following  term.   Reports  are  sent  to  the  Deputy- 
Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Elementary  Schools  after  each  report 
card  period.   Children  presenting  special  problems  and  those  who 
do  not  seem  to  improve  have  an  additional  follow-up  made  by  the 
Supervisor. 

Requests  checked  212 
Requests  requiring  observation  of  child  - 

school  conference  for  additional  information  76 

Children  followed  up  this  year  47 

V.   Cooperation  with  the  Child  Guidance  Services  in  their  program  of 
child  welfare. 

Most  of  the  children  referred  to  Child  Guidance  Services  were 
observed  by  the  Supervisor  and  then,  upon  recommendation  made 
following  a  conference  with  the  principal  and  teacher,  a  re- 
ferral was  written  up  for  Child  Guidance  Services.   It  was  not 
always  possible  to  see  each  child  as  some  direct  referrals  were 
urgent  and  were  sent  through  to  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  same.   The  Supervisor  acted  as 
school  contact  person  at  the  Intake  Conferences.   She  also 
attended  as  many  school  staff  conferences  as  possible. 

The  following  table  is  suggestive  of  the  scope  of  this  part  of 
the  program! 

Individual  pupils  referred  128 

Intake  Conferences  attended  45 

School  conferences  attended  13 

Staff  meetings  attended  9 
Children  referred  by  C.G.S.  for  help 

in  the  schools  6 

VI.   Committee  ('fork 

The  Supervisor  has  served  as  a  member  on  the  following 
committees: 

Chairman  of  an  In-Service  Training  Program  Section 
Member  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  for  the  study  of 

Parent  Education 
Chairman  of  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  Workshop 
Co-chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Education  Counselors  for 

the  study  of  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Coordination 
Member  of  Committee  re  Accumulative  Record  Cards 
Member  of  Committee  for  Study  of  Office  needs  of  Elementary 

Schools 
Member  of  Committee  on  Orientation  Section  of  the  Counseling 

and  Guidance  Handbook 
Member  of  C.G.S.  and  Head  Counselors'  Committee  for  Further 

Study  of  Purposes  and  Uses  of  the  C.G.S. 
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Member  of  Committee  on  Summer  Vacation  Activities  program 

for  Elementary  Schools 
Member  of  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Council  of  Community  Chest 

VII.   Cooperation  with  heads  of  departments  in  effort  to  solve  problems 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

The  general  program  as  developed  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
in  Charge  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  and  the  Director 
allows  for  considerable  flexibility  in  order  that  as  needs 
arise  it  may  be  added  to,  modified,  or  changed.   Many  con- 
ferences, formal  and  informal,  were  held  throughout  the  year 
to  evaluate  that  which  had  been  done  and  to  make  further  plans. 
The  guidance,  the  encouragement,  the  cooperation,  and  the  ever- 
ready  assistance  given  by  these  men  responsible  for  the 
Guidance  program  have  been  most  helpful  and  have  been  deeply 
appreciated. 

The  majority  of  the  plans  for  the  Supervisor's  work  related  to 
elementary  schools  have  been  the  direct  result  of  conferences 
with  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Elementary  Schools. 
Her  suggestions,  comments,  and  her  cooperative  assistance  in 
planning,  and  later  in  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  outcomes 
and  achievements  at  the  various  stages  of  development,  have 
been  of  tremendous  value.   Her  generous  and  worthwhile  con- 
tributions to  the  program  have  made  possible  the  accomplish- 
ments in  this  field. 

Discussions  of  the  guidance  program  in  elementary  schools  and 
its  many  ramifications  formed  part  of  the  planned  meetings  with 
Miss  Noonan  and  the  social  workers  of  the  Attendance  Bureauj 
with  Mrs.  Sutter,  Miss  Eager,  Miss  Eckhardt,  Dr.  Bowman,  Miss 
Bond,  Mr.  Altmann  and  Mrs.  Largent.   These  meetings  were  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  basis  for  a  closer  relationship 
between  each  department  and  the  guidance  department  in  order 
that  there  may  be  more  effective  planning  for  the  individual 
child. 

For  the  best  interests  of  children  all  departments  and  com- 
munity agencies  must  work  together.   The  Supervisor  has  met 
with  the  highest  degree  of  cooperation  in  all  her  contacts 
with  the  members  of  the  various  departments,  schools  and 
agencies. 

VIII.   Knowledge  of  developing  elementary  school  program. 

The  numerous  conferences  held  with  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
in  Charge  of  Elementary  Schools  provided  adequate  opportunities 
to  know  of  changes,  developments,  studies,  committee  assign- 
ments, activities  and  proposed  plans  to  be  found  in  this  depart- 
ment.  In  addition  the  following  meetings  have  been  attended  at 
which  meetings  summaries  of  studies  made,  work  done,  and 
accomplishments  credited  during  the  year  were  discussed: 
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Arithmetic  Committee  2 

Reading  1 

Elementary  Principals  2 

Elementary  Vice-Principals  3 
Visual  Aids  In-Service  Program 

for  Elementary  Schools  4 

Vacation  Plans  6 
School  Programs  and  Activities 

Other  activities  may  be  briefly  noted;  namely,  participating 
in  the  teaching  of  children,  and  in  working  out  programs  with 
teachers  to  fit  the  needs  of  children,  and  in  conducting 
meetings  to  discuss  the  new  Individual  Guidance  Polder.   The 
following  conventions  were  attended:  American  Childhood 
Education  Association,  Northern  California  Guidance  Associa- 
tion in  December,  and  Northern  California  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  in  May. 

Educational  Guidance  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  newer  trends 
in  teaching.   "These  trends  are  definitely  in  the  direction  of  efforts  to 
help  each  child  to  attain  not  only  his  highest  possibility  of  personal  ■ 
cultural  development  but  also  a  clear  realization  of  his  responsibility 
as  a  social  being,  living  in  a  democracy  whose  preservation  is  of  vita.l 
import."* 


*-Hill  -  Mental  Hygiene  at  Home  and  School 
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CHAPTER  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OF  UNGRADED  CLASSES  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

MEETING  THE  PROBLEM: 

In  1910  the  dire  need  of  special  education  for  mentally  handi- 
capped children  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  came  into  prominence. 
Individual  Binet  Intelligence  Tests  were  given  to  selected  individuals 
and  case  histories  were  developed.   One  atypical  class  was  organized. 
Enrollment  rapidly  increased  and  two  classes  were  added.   In  1917  a  new 
five-room  school  building,  specially  equipped,  was  erected  and  became 
the  "Center"  for  the  work  with  mentally  retarded  children.   At  the  same 
time  additional  classes  were  organized  in  different  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  thus  providing 
special  education  in  a  pupil's  particular  school  or  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  his  home.   Gradual  expansion  of  the  work  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  classes  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  to  provide 
special  education  for  selective  cases  of  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  a  mental  defect  care  is  taken  not  to  super- 
impose any  unnecessary  embarrassment  by  running  to  extremes  in  the  matter 
of  segregation.   The  progressive  program  of  the  elementary  atypical 
classes,  provision  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  selective  cases, 
together  with  the  help  of  the  Center,  present  a  well  balanced  general 
program  working  in  accord  with  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  and 
the  general  program  of  education  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

AIMS  OF  THE  ATYPICAL  CLASS; 

1.   To  discover  the  interests,  determine  the  ability  of  the 
individual  pupil,  and  to  develop  these  factors  to  the 
limit  of  his  total  personality. 

2«   To  help  the  pupil  to  make  a  social  adjustment. 

3.   To  train  the  pupil  morally,  socially,  industrially,  and 
academically  so  that  he  may  know  better  how  to  live  and 
take  his  place  in  society  upon  leaving  the  atypical  class 
and  to  be  less  of  a  social  and  economic  burden  to  society 
than  he  would  have  been  without  the  individual  and  group 
training  received  in  the  public  schools. 

PROCEDURE 

Selection  of  Pugils: 

Children  are  referred  to  the  Supervisor  of  Atypical  Classes 
by  school  principals,  pediatricians,  psychologists,  clinics,  social 
agencies  and  parents.   The  final  selection  is  based  upon  the  results 
of  intelligence  tests  -  individual  and  achievement,  supplemented  when 
necessary  by  performance  tests  followed  by  an  intensive  and  careful 
case-study  of  the  individual  child. 
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placement: 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  misplacement,  no  pupil  is 
enrolled  or  transferred  from  an  atypical  class  except  through  the  office 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Atypical  Classes  or  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Elementary  Schools. 

When  a  child  is  recommended  for  an  atypical  class  the  Supervisor 
reviews  all  factors  about  the  case  to  determine  whether  or  not  placement 
is  warranted.   The  study  of  every  placement  necessitates  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Taking  of  case  history 

2.  Interviewing  child 

3.  Obtaining  consent  of  parent 

4.  Selection  of  class  best  suited  to  child's  particular  needs 

5.  Placement  in  ungraded  class 

Registration: 

Special  record  cards  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  an  ungraded 
class  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Ungraded  Classes. 
The  records  give  excellent  data  on  each  pupil's  mental  range,  behavior, 
physical  condition,  family  life,  and  school  history.   In  addition, 
progress  cards,  on  which  are  recorded  grade  or  effort  in  academic  and 
vocational  work,  special  abilities  or  disabilities,  and  social  adjustment 
are  kept  up  to  dato  during  pupils  enrollment  in  an  Ungraded  Class.   Upon 
leaving  school,  the  date  and  cause  are  recorded  and  cards  are  placed  in 
"Follow-up  Guidance  Files"  for  further  help  and  guidance. 

Exemptions: 

All  exemptions  from  school  attendance  for  mentally  retarded 
children  and  those  who  cannot  profit  by  further  school  attendance  come 
through  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Ungraded  Classes.   Exemptions 
for  pupils  under  16  years  of  age  are  obtained  through  the  Attendance 
Bureau.   For  pupils  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  they  are  obtained 
through  the  San  Francisco  Continuation  School. 

A  MEW  PROGRAM; 

With  the  approval,  valuable  help,  and  guidance  of  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Elementary  Schools,  an  experiment  which 
might  lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  unnecessary  stigma  attached  to  all 
classes  for  mentally  handicapped  pupils  in  elementary  atypical  classes 
was  started.   The  daily  program  beginning  September  1941  is  elastic 
so  as  to  allow  a  pupil  to  rotate  during  the  day  to  other  teachers  and 
classes.   The  new  program  allows  the  pupil  to  enroll  for  one  period  or 
more  in  a  regular  class  at  any  time  when  the  subject  or  activity  is  such 
that  he  may  successfully  participate  with  normal  groups  and  work  satis- 
factorily.  Care  is  taken  that  no  pupil  is  thus  programmed  until  such 
time  as  he  is  adjusted  mentally  and  emotionally  and  ready  for  this  care- 
fully arranged  program. 
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The  problem  of  arranging  a  school  curriculum  and  program  to 
suit  the  needs  of  a  group  varying  so  widely  in  ability  is  one  of  grave 
responsibility.   It  has  been  found  that  the  child  is  not  only  happier 
but  strongly  desires  that  he  be  given  as  much  academic  work  as  he  is 
capable  of  taking  and  allowed  to  enjoy  experiences  and  activities  of 
normal  boys  and  girls.  With  atypical  children  it  is  the  steady,  day-by- 
day,  varied,  and  attractively  presented  lessons  that  fix  the  fundamentals 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.   The  school  day  is  divided  between  academic 
subjects  and  hand  work.   There  is  limited  equipment  for  definite  trade 
work  but  experience  has  shown  that  training  these  children  to  use  their 
hands,  to  take  orders  carefully  and  accurately,  and  to  do  whatever  task 
is  given  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  goes  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
paring the  child  for  his  task  in  life,  humble  as  it  may  be. 

Alta  Vista  Center 


The  San  Francisco  Public  School  system  has  been  very  vase  in 
not  running  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  segregation.   The  atypical 
classes  in  elementary  schools,  with  the  valuable  help  of  the  Alta  Vista 
Center  in  certain  cases,  present  a  well  balanced  program. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSES 

Elementary  Schools: 

The  atypical  classes  located  in  the  elementary  schools  are  the 
"backbone"  of  this  work.   They  are  most  valuable  because  here  the  child 
can  receive  the  individual  training,  character  building,  and  adjustment 
to  his  particular  needs  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  the  necessary 
normal  contact  of  the  school  and  its  activities.   One  need  not  be  a  school 
teacher,  psychologist,  or  "what-not"  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  segrega- 
ting any  one  type  of  individuals  and  isolating  them.   If  these  mentally 
retarded  children  are  to  remain  in  society  they  must  have  normal  contacts, 
and  being  exposed  to  the  normal  standards  of  the  elementary  school  has 
proven  to  be  a  great  help  in  adjusting  these  children.   The  work  accom- 
plished in  the  atypical  classes  and  programs  which  they  offer  in  school 
assemblies  have  won  the  interest  and  respect  of  the  normal  child  and  are 
gradually  breaking  down  the  stigma  formerly  attached  to  atypical  classes. 

An  intensive  guidance  program  is  given  to  all  ungraded  pupils 
of  elementary  school  age.   Because  of  this  careful,  patient  guidance  it 
is  only  an  exceptional  case  in  junior  high  school  when  any  pupil  trf-iined 
in  an  elementary  ungraded  class  causes  trouble.   Reaching  junior  high 
school  has  been  made  the  goal  of  all  atypical  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
whose  mentality  and  adjustment  warrant  placement.   It  serves  as  an 
incentive  for  adjustment  in  addition  to  building  up  morale  of  the  pupil. 
Before  provision  was  made  in  the  junior  high  school  program  these 
atypical  class  pupils  were  obliged  to  remain  in  elementary  schools  as 
many  parents  objected  to  placement  in  the  Center.   It  would  be  foolish 
to  assume  that  all  atypical  class  pupils  upon  reaching  adolescence  can 
be  sent  to  junior  high  school  but  there  is  found  a  selective  group  who 
can  profit  by  contact  and  training  which  our  present  program  offers. 
As  the  work  with  mentally  retarded  is  of  such  an  individual  nature  it  is 
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hard  to  set  down,  any  drastic  rule.   Each  case  must  be  studied  and  plans 
made  for  the  particular  needs. 

There  are  55  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  821.   About  60%   are  b-jys  and  40%   girls. 

Junior  High  Schools: 

In  the  junior  high  schools  there  are  12  adjustment  teachers 
having  a  total  enrollment  of  444  students.   Three  hundred  and  one  of 
these  are  boys  and  one  hundred  forty  three  are  girls.   These  teachers  have 
made  341  home  and  industrial  visits  and  have  given  521  interviews  to 
parents,  social  workers,  other  teachers,  and  pupils. 

The  teacher  of  an  adjustment  class  should  take  an  active  part 
in  the  counseling  of  her  class.  With  the  aid  of  the  Counseling  and 
Guidance  Department  of  the  school,  plus  the  help  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Ungraded  Classes,  a  definite,  constructive  guidance  program  is  possible. 

Senior  High  Schools: 

The  general  plan  to  keep  all  types  not  capable  of  going  on  in 
a  junior  high  adjustment  class  until  pupil  is  16  years  of  age,  when  an 
appropriate  program  is  planned,  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

A  very  selective  group,  after  two  years  training  in  junior 
high  adjustment  classes,  are  capable  of  benefitting  by  special  courses 
in  senior  high  school.   However,  great  care  is  taken  not  to  place  an 
unstable  emotional  type  in  senior  high  school  as  he  faces  a  situation 
of  failure. 

GUIDANCE: 

Guidance  is  the  key-note  in  the  training  cf  mentally  retarded 
pupils.   Because  it  is  a  special  type  of  guidance,  the  Supervisor  of 
Ungraded  Classes  renders  guidance  to  all  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

Help  and  guidance  is  rendered  to  all  former  Ungraded  Class 
pupils  who  have  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  school.   The  Follow-up 
Guidance  is  not  only  valuable  in  the  help  rendered  former  pupils,  but 
it  serves  as  a  definite  check  on  the  results  of  the  training  in  an 
Ungraded  Class  in  preparing  mentally  retarded  pupils  to  take  their  place 
in  life. 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  were  obtained  from  the  data  in  the  annual 
report  of  1942-43  of  the  Supervisor  of  Atypical  Classes,  Miss  Nell  V. 
Eager. 
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CHAPTER  V 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


One  of  the  functions  of  guidance  is  that  of  adjusting  problems 
in  health.   The  counselor  may  get  clues  or  symptoms  of  health  conditions 
or  health  problems  by  observation  of  absences  from  school,  frequent 
colds,  or  other  indications  of,  general  health  conditions,  but  beyond  these 
observational  skills,  he  cannot  use  the  standard  and  elaborate  judgment- 
making  techniques  of  medical  science.   However  it  is  important  that  he 
know  where  to  turn  to  get  information  concerning  the  health  of  the  one 
with  whom  he  deals. 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has  provided  excel- 
lently for  the  physically  handicapped  children.  After  carefully  studying 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  it  can 
be  seen  how  naturally  that  department  ties  in  with  the  guidance  program. 
The  purposes  of  this  department  are: 

1.  to  organize  special  classes  and  segregate  children  who 
because  of  their  physical  handicap  have  proven  that 
they  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  schools 

2.  to  organize  special  classes  for  children  who  need 
remedial  treatment  but  not  segregation 

3.  to  enforce  all  laws  and  rules  governing  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  physically  handicapped  children. 

The  annual  report  shows  there  are  ten  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  Sunshine  Health  School,  that  have  health  classes.   The  Sunshine 
Orthopedic  School  is  solely  for  crippled  children.   There  are  nine 
teachers,  a  full  time  principal,  and  two  full  time  physiotherapists. 

The  health  regime  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
who  need  rest,  care,  and  building  up  physically.   The  type  of  cases  ad- 
mitted to  these  health  classes  are:  cardiacs,  tubercular  contact  cases, 
highly  nervous  children,  children  convalescing  from  a  serious  illness, 
and  malnourished  and  underweight  children. 

There  are  seven  sight  saving  classes  located  in  three  elementary 
schools,  two  junior  high  schools  and  one  senior  high  school.   The  object 
of  these  classes  is  to  save  the  sight,  therefore  much  of  the  work  is  oral. 
Beginning  in  the  fourth  grade,  the  children  are  taught  the  touch  system 
of  typing  which  is  eventually  used  instead  of  writing. 

There  are  seven  hospital  classes  at  the  present  time;  three  at 
San  Francisco  Hospital,  two  at  Shriners',  one  at  Children's  Hospital, 
and  one  at  the  University  of  California  Hospital.   The  teachers  of  these 
classes  go  from  ward  to  ward  and  bed  to  bed  or  the  separate  groups  in  a 
classroom  and  give  these  children  such  help  as  will  keep  them  up  to  their 
respective  grades.   A  double  purpose  is  thus  achieved;  a.  there  is  no 
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retardation  in  the  academic  work;  and,  b.  there  is  a  normal  occupation 
of  the  child's  mind. 

The  children  who  are  deaf  or  profoundly  deafened  are  sent  to 
the  Gough  Oral  School  for  the  deaf  where  five  specially  trained  teachers 
work  with  them  to  develop  speech  and  language.   A  radio-ear  is  in  con- 
stant daily  use  for  hearing  stimulation  and  the  improvement  of  the 
specking  voice  of  those  children  who  have  residual  hearing.   All  of  the 
children  in  this  school  receive  a  2A  Audiometer  hearing  test  yearly. 
Deaf  children  are  admitted  to  the  Gough  School  at  the  age  of  three. 
Each  child  has  a  hearir.g  loss  of  fifty  per  cent  or  more  in  one  or  both 
ears,  is  not  able  to  talk,  .and  does  not  comprehend  language. 

The  children  who  prdve  to  have  a  loss  of  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  are  recommended  for  the  contact  classes.   In  these 
classes  the  children  receive  speciol  instruction  in  lip  reading  and 
speech  correction  and  special  coaching  in  their  lessons  from  a  trained 
teacher  of  the  deaf.   Except  for  this  special  daily  period  of  training 
and  coaching,  these  children  contact  the  hearing  classes  in  the  regular 
grades  for  their  recitations. 

Lip  reading  is  taught  to  the  children  who  have  a  hearing  loss 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  by  three  full  time  rotating 
teachers  and  one  part  time  teacher  who  s^rve  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 


Elementary  Schools 

Junior  High   Senior  High 

Schools       Schools     Total 

B         G 

B      G      B      G    B    G 

Number  Receiving 

Lip  Reading     195        97 

83     42     55     51   333  190 

Number  of  Schools 

Having  Lip 

Reading             44 

11           9          64 

The  here  teaching  of  home  bound  crippled  children  has  become 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  field  of  special  education.   This  service 
is  rendered  children  who  because  of  their  physical  condition  are  unable 
to  attend  a  special  school  or  class.   Ail  children  must  remain  at  home 
and  must  be  under  the  active  care  of  some  physician.   No  child  is  eli- 
gible for  txiis  service  unless  he  will  be  out  of  school  eight  weeks  or 
more . 

Number  of  children  taught  for  1942-1943: 


Elementary 

202 

Secondary 

101 

Total 

303 

Total  number  of  teachers    23 
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The  handicaps  that  cause  the  greatest  number  of  children  to 
remain  at  home  are  cardiac  and  tubercular  conditions.   The  grade  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  home  pupils  is  the  ninth  with  a 
total  of  42  pupils.   This  very  definitely  shows  the  need  of  more  health 
guidance  in  the  junior  high  schools.   More  teachers  should  be  provided 
to  broaden  this  phase  of  the  work. 

There  are  fourteen  teachers  in  the  correction  of  speech 
defects.   No  classes  in  corrective  speech  were  conducted  in  the  secondary 
schools  this  year.   All  the  work  was  confined  to  the  elementary  schools. 
The  majoritjr  of  pupils  received  only  one  lesson  per  week.   Here  again, 
this  type  of  health  guidance  needs  additional  teachers  for  our  secondary 
schools.   This  department  handles  the  cases  under  two  divisions: 

1.  Nervous  speech  disorders: 

Stammering 
Stuttering 
Nervous  hesitation 

2.  Articulatory  defects: 

Lisping 

Sound  substitution 
Delayed  speech 
Infantile  speech 
Cleft  palate 
Lateral  S 

Number  of  cases  of  nervous  speech  disorder: 


Eoys 

Girls 

Total 


563 
195 
761 


Number  of  nervous  speech  disorder  cases  cured: 


Boys 

50 

Girls 

43 

Total 

93 

Number  of  articulatory  defects: 

Boys 


Girls 


Lisping 

404 

339 

Sound  substitution 

272 

84 

Delayed  speech 

32 

16 

Infantile  speech 

253 

124 

Lateral  S 

107 

63 

Cleft  palate 

18 

12 

Tight  jaw 

0 

0 

Voice  exercises 

1 

3 

Total 

1087 

641 

1728 
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Number  of  art i dilatory  defects  cured; 


Boys 

275 

Girls 

219 

Total 

494 

Total  enrollment  in  Speech  Classes: 

Nervous  speech  disorder         761 
Articulatory  defects  1728 

2489 

Total  number  cured: 

Nervous  speech  disorder         93 
Articulatory  defects  494 

587 

Per  cent  corrected  23% 


The-  material  for  this  chapter  was  taken  from  "Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Physically  Handicapped,  1942-43,"  Mrs.  Katherine  Sutter, 
Supervisor. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 
MKUAL  REPORT  1942-1943 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

THE  CHILD  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  has  been  in  operation  nearly  two  years.   In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Report  of  Survey  Committee  on  Counseling"  it  is 
divided  into  two  clinical  centers  which  serve  different  sections  of  the 
city.   These  two  centers, consisting  of  three  social  workers  and  one 
psychologist  each,  began  work  on  October  13,  1941.  A  psychiatrist,  as 
medical  director  dividing  his  time  between  the  two  centers,  began  work 
in  March  1942. 

This  report  attempts  to  provide  a  general  review  of  both  the 
case  work  and  the  educational  activities  of  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
for  the  current  school  year.   It  also  includes  a  case  evaluation  based 
en  one  hundred  sample  cases  covering  the  entire  work  period  since  the 
organization  of  the  group. 

The  findings  of  this  case  study  are  not  conclusive.   The  period 
of  work  is  too  short  on  many  individual  cases.   The  total  volume  of  cases 
handled  in  the  two  year  period  does  not  provide  a  sufficiently  wide 
distribution  for  sampling.   Future  evaluations  will  be  more  sound  and 
hence  more  meaningful.   A  discussion  of  this  one  is  included  for  whatever 
interest  it  may  have  in  view  of  its  limitations. 

II.  A  STATISTICAL  PICTURE  OF  TEE  CHILD  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  CASE  LOAD 

A  statistical  report  is  a  very  drab  medium  through  which  to 
picture  the  boys  and  girls  whose  life  stories  fill  the  case  records  of 
the  Child  Guidance  Services.   However,  it  does  serve  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  year's  work  and  of  providing  a  means  of 
comparison  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Number: 

From  June  1,  1942  to  June  1,  1943  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
has  worked  with  a  total  of  558  cases.   Two  hundred  thirty-five  of  these 
cases  were  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  and  three  hundred  twenty- 
three  new  ones  were  referred  for  study.   This  section  of  the  report  will 
present  statistical  data  for  these  new  referrals  in  order  to  compare  this 
year's  'jase  load  with  that  of  last  year. 

Of  the  323  new  referrals,  248  were  given  a  complete  work-up, 
including  interviews  with  the  parents,  a  psychological  examination  and 
interview  with  the  child,  conferences  with  the  school,  and  follow-up 
by  the  psychiatrist  or  social  worker.   Partial  service,  involving  only 
one  phase  of  the  work,  was  given  on  41  cases,  vrfiile  another  34  were 
handled  by  consultation  with  the  school  and  other  social  agencies. 
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The  Child  Guidance  staff  discussed  with  various  members  of  the  school 
faculties  the  problems  involved  in  another  100  cases  and  made  informal 
recommendations  for  their  handling. 

In  comparing  the  total  case  referral  for  the  year  1941-1942 
with  that  of  1942-1943  a  7%   drop  is  noted.   The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
self-evident.   Possible  factors  may  be:  improvement  in  the  counseling 
service  of  the  schools,  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  schools 
of  the  types  of  problems  with  which  Child  Guidance  Services  is  success- 
ful and  those  with  which  it  is  not,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
clinical  study  requires  considerable  time.   The  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  given  partial  and  consultation  service  as  opposed  to  those  given 
full  service  reflects  the  efforts  made  by  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
to  define  the  areas  in  which  it  can  be  of  most  help  to  the  client  and  to 
the  schools. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bulk  of  referrals  will  always 
come  from  the  schools.   However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  47  cases  were 
referred  by  parents,  social  agencies  or  special  departments  of  the 
school  system.   Seme  12  cases  had  previously  been  studied  by  the 
Diagnostic  School. 

Type  of  School: 

The  Child  Guidance  Services  cases  were  enrolled  in  the  various 
types  of  schools  as  follows: 

Schools  Attended  by  Child  Guidance  Services  Cases 

No.  Fer  Pent 

Elementary                 T23  Z9% 

Junior  High               105  33$ 

Senior  High                88  21% 

Continuation               __2  1% 

Total        323  100$ 

This  distribution  reveals  a  10$  drop  in  elementary  referrals, 
and  a  rise  of  5%   in  junior  .and  senior  high  school  referrals  in  compari- 
son with  last  year's  report.   The  increase  in  referrals  on  the  secondary 
level  may  be  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
staff  to  interpret  to  the  head  counselors  the  type  of  work  done  in  the 
two  centers.   The  decrease  in  the  younger  group  may  reflect  the  efforts 
of  the  newly-appointed  supervisor  of  counseling  in  elementary  schools  to 
work  out  adjustments  within  the  school  without  the  necessity  for  outside 
study.   There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  some  elementary 
principals  are  confused  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  services  of  the 
supervisor  of  elementary  school  counseling  and  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
staff.   This  may  account  in  part  for  the  drop.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
next  year  will  show  an  increase  in  referrals  from  the  elementary  schools, 
because  the  earlier  in  the  child's  life  that  behavior  difficulties  are 
recognized  and  treated,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  success. 
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Sext 

As  was  true  last  year,  the  number  of  boys  referred  is  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  girls,  although  the  percentage  of  girls  has 
shown  a  7%   increase  this  year.   The  proportion  is  still  roughly  3  to  1. 

Sex  of  Children  Referred  to  Child  Guidance  Services 

Sex  Number        Per  Cent 

Male  "233  72$ 

Female  _90  28$ 

Total     323  100$ 

Age  and  Grade ; 

Behavior  problems  tend  to  crop  up  at  every  age  and  in  every 
grade.   The  median  age  of  children  referred  is  13  years.   The  middle 
50$  fall  between  10  and  15  years  of  age.   The  median  grade  is  the  8th. 
Approximately  35$  referred  come  from  kindergarten  through  6th  grade; 
48$  from  grades  7  to  9  inclusive;  17$  from  grades  10  to  12.   Age  15, 
grade  9  seems  to  represent  the  peak  problem  period  for  both  boys  and 
girls.   One  wonders  whether  administrators,  counselors,  and  faculty 
should  not  give  special  attention  to  this  group  of  children  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  the  present  school  offering  really  meets  the  needs 
of  these  pupils. 

Age  of  Children  Referred  to  CGS    Grade  of  Children  Referred  to  CGS 


Age 

Number 

Grade 

Number 

5 

1 

K 

1 

6 

9 

1 

16 

7 

9 

2 

15 

8 

13 

3 

15 

9 

15 

4 

22 

10 

19 

5 

20 

11 

29 

6 

24 

12 

33 

7 

42 

13 

34 

8 

44 

14 

49 

9 

63 

15 

64 

10 

44 

16 

31 

11 

11 

17 

13 

12 

- 

18 

3 

Ungraded 

5 

Unknown 

1 

Unknown 

1 

Total      323  Total        323 

Intelligence  Ratings: 

The  mental  capacity  of  the  individual  is  an  important  factor  in 
every  case.   As  a  part  of  the  Child  Guidance  Services  study  of  a  child, 
one  or  more  individual  intelligence  tests  is  given.   The  tests  used  are 
the  Revised  Stanford  Binet,  Forms  L  or  M,  the  Bellevue  VJechsler  Scale, 
and  the  Arthur  Point  performance  Scale. 
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The  distribution  of  intelligence  quotients  obtained  from  these 
tests  for  this  year's  referrals  approximates  the  normal  curve  but  is 
slightly  skewed  on  the  lower  side.  30%   come  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
scale  (i.Q.'s  -  55  -  89)  -  45%   fall  within  the  normal  range  90-109, 

25Ji  come  from  the  upper  end     110-149. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  group  reported  as  "not  tested" 
includes  those  cases  referred  too  late  in  the  term  for  a  complete  study, 
as  well  as  those  in  which  only  limited  service  was  offered. 

Intelligence  Ratings  of  Child  Guidance  Services  Cases 

I.Q.  Number 

Below  60  2 

60  -  69  2 

70  -  79  22 

80  -   89  45 

90  -   99  56 

100  -  109  49 

110  -  119  36 

120  -  129  11 

130  -  139  9 

140  -  149  2 

Not  tested  _89 

Total     323 

Reasons  For  Referral: 

The  problems  of  each  boy  and  girl  referred  for  study  are  as 
different  and  as  intricate  as  the  personality  of  each  one.   Classifica- 
tion for  purposes  of  a  report  is  arbitrary.   It  is  possible  to  make  such 
a  classification  on  the  basis  of  the  difficulties  as  the  school  sees 
them  at  the  time  of  referral.   The  three  which  appear  most  frequently 
in  this  year's  referrals  are:  academic  difficulties,  aggressive  behavior, 
and  attendance.   In  comparing  this  year's  referrals  with  last  year's, 
there  is  a  decrease  of  6%   in  referrals  for  aggressive  behavior,  a 
decrease  of  7%   in  referrals  for  delinquency,  and  an  increase  of  5%,   in 
difficulties  involving  attendance.   The  shifts  in  types  of  cases  referred 
to  d6  not  appear  to  be  large  enough  to  be  particularly  significant.   One 
wonders  whether  the  increases  in  attendance  and  academic  difficulties  are 
not  associated  with  the  attractiveness  of  job  possibilities  for  the  16 
year-olds  and  over,  and  the  frustrations  of  the  15  year-olds  who  must 
remain  in  full-time  school. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  number  of  children  referred  for 
withdrawing  and  neurotic  behavior  assumed  about  the  same  proportion  this 
year  as  last  -  7%   and  7%   respectively,  as  compared  with  5%,   and  8%,. 
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Why  Children  Were  Referred  to  Child  Guidance  Services 


Aggressiveness 

Withdrawn 

Academic 

Attendance 

Delinquency 

Poor  Home  Conditions 

Neurotic  Tendencies 

Health 


Total        323 


Number 

Per  Cent 

69 

21% 

22 

1% 

72 

21% 

68 

2.1% 

27 

8% 

35 

\\% 

24 

1% 

6 

2% 

Case  Conferences  in  Schools: 


One  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Child  Guidance  Services  staff  to 
get  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  who  actually  work  with  the  child 
and  to  plan  cooperatively  a  program  to  help  solve  the  child's  difficulties 
is  the  case  conference,  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  diagnostic  part 
of  the  study.   During  the  year  a  total  of  94  cases  have  been  discussed 
before  516  people.   Many  other  cases  have  been  discussed  informally  with 
individuals  or  small  groups  of  teachers. 

Case  Loadj 

The  Child  Guidance  Services  attemptstto  work  with  its  cases 
until  some  form  of  adjustment  is  reached  or  until  it  is  apparent  that 
further  efforts  with  either  parents  or  child  will  be  unavailing.   This' 
means  that  sometimes  case  work  will  continue  from  term  to  term,  perhaps 
for  a  matter  of  a  year  or  more. 

Of  the  558  cases  worked  with  this  year,  317  were  closed  during 
the  year  as  follows: 

171  cases  -  showed  enough  improvement  to  be  able  to  go  on  without 
further  treatment 
90  cases  -  were  referred  to  some  other  agency  which  was  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  problem 

46  cases  -  moved  out  of  town 

10  cases  -  were  closed  because  the  prognosis  appeared  distinctly 
unfavorable 

The  active  case  load  as  of  June  1,  1943  is  as  follows: 

47  cases  -  are  under  diagnosis 

122  cases  -  are  receiving  regular  close  follow-up 

72  cases  -  are  being  carried  under  supervision 
241" 

These  241  cases  will  be  carried  over  to  be  worked  with  next  year. 
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III.  CASE  STUDY  EVALUATION 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  statistical  evaluation  of  the 
Child  Guidance  Services  case  load,  one  hundred  full-study  cases  were 
selected  at  random  from  the  files.   These  cases  had  been  known  for  at 
least  a  year  and  were  representative  of  the  case  loads  of  the  several 
workers.   It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  units  to 
statistical  masses  is  bound  to  meet  with  certain  difficulties.   At  one 
extreme  we  have  the  classic  example  of  the  man  with  two  and  a  half 
children;  at  the  other  extreme  we  have  the-  school  in  which  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  negro  boys  were  delinquent.  When  the  principal  was  asked 
how  many  negroes  there  were  in  school,  he  replied,  "Two."  An  analysis 
of  Child  Guidance  Services  cases  is  additionally  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  its  case  problems  have  seldom  been  reduced  to  mutually  exclusive 
categories  and  that  many  factors  can  be  represented  under  one  heading 
while,  at  the  same  time,  another  heading  may  contain  only  one  factor 
although  expected  to  include  many  more. 

The  hundred  cases  were  analyzed  by  sex,  age,  intelligence, 
type  of  problem,  type  of  home,  economic  status  of  the  family,  permanence 
of  residence,  health,  cooperation  of  the  home  and  of  the  school;  feeling 
tone  of  the  home,  of  the  school,  and  of  the  child;  type  of  treatment, 
and  degree  of  adjustment. 

The  degree  of  adjustment  was  felt  to  be  the  most  meaningful 
with  these  headings  and  because  it  has  been  studied  in  relation  to  every 
other  factor,  the  categories  of  adjustment  which  were  used,  the  Witmer 
Rating  Scale  -  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work  are  included. 

Witmer  Rating  Scale: 

A.  Original  problems  have  disappeared  and  no  new  problems  appeared. 
The  child  has  friends  of  his  own  age  and  sex,  normal  for  his  age 
and  intelligence.   His  work  in  school  is  consistent  with  his 
ability.   If  on  a  job,  he  is  a  steady,  reliable,  interested 
worker.   At  home,  he  is  a  friendly,  cooperative  member  of  his 
family  group. 

B.  The  problems  for  which  the  child  v/as  referred  or  which  were 
revealed  in  treatment  very  definitely  improved,  though  some 
traces  remained.   His  adjustment  may  be  less  than  ideal  on  one 
of  the  criteria  points  -  home  adjustment,  friends,  school,  work, 
community,  but  he  is  not  markedly  maladjusted  in  any  one  of  these 
spheres.   Further  treatment  not  indicated. 

C.  Some  problems  still  exist,  sufficiently  marked  to  handicap  the 
child  in  his  adjustment  with  other  children  or  at  school,  or  at 
work,  or  at  home.   Further  treatment  is  indicated  but  there  is 
no  emergency  need  for  such  treatment. 

D.  The  child  showed  defijgi.te  behavior  or  personality  problems. 
There  was  little  or  no  improvement  over  the  situation  as  it 
originally  existed.   New  problems  may  have  appeared.   He  was 
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in  real  need  of  further  treatment.  He  is  definitely  maladjusted 
in  at  least  two  of  the  three  spheres  of  adjustment  -  home, 
friends,  school  or  work. 

E.  The  child's  problems  were  more  severe  than  when  he  was  referred. 
New  problems  have  probably  appeared.   He  may  be  delinquent  or 
show  definite  psychopathic  traits.   His  adjustment  is  unsatis- 
factory in  all  of  the  three  spheres  mentioned  above. 


The  statistics  give  us  the  following  picture  of  the  average  Child 
Guidance  Services  referral: 

A  twelve  year  old  boy  of  normal  intelligence,  in  junior  high  school, 
whose  behavior  is  aggressive,  who  comes  from  a  home  where  both 
parents  are  present,  and  of  middle  income  status.   The  family  does 
not  move  very  often.   The  boy  is  in  good  health,  the  school  co- 
operates with  us  and  he  is  accepted  by  theia.   His  home  is  not 
usually  so  cooperative;  as  often  as  not  it  will  reject  case-work 
services.   The  homo  is  also  not  very  accepting  of  the  boy;  it  tends 
to  reject,  over-protect,  or  treat  him  inconsistently.   The  boy 
responds  to  this  by  feeling  rejected  at  home  more  often  than  by 
feeling  accepted,   The  Child  Guidance  Services  treats  the  boy 
in  a  way  which  combines  manipulation  of  his  environmental  situation 
with  discussions  of  his  problems  with  him,  his  parents  and  the 
school.   This  average  boy  makes  an  adjustment  in  the  C  group  — 
that  is  he  gets  better  although  still  handicapped,  but  works 
through  his  emergency  needs  to  the  point  where  he  can  get  along 
in  relative  comfort. 

Further  analysis  of  the*  cases  that  do  not  fall  xvithin  the 
average  range  shows  that  20$  of  the  one  hundred  cases  are  over  age  for 
their°grade,  while  only  4$  are  under  age.   The  predominant  number  of 
older  age  children  are  girls  14  or  over;  ZZ%   of  the  boys  are  14  or  over. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  type  of  problem  apparently  has  no 
relation  to  age  or  grade. 

Type  of  adjustment  is  related  to  type  of  problem  in  the 
following  instances: 

1.  Children  who  show  neurotic  symptoms  do  not  adjust  above  a 
C  rating. 

2.  Children  with  aggressive  problems  tend  to  make  favorable 
adjustments;  none  of  them  fell  within  the  E  group.   If 
any  generalization  is  possible,  it  is  that  the  Child 
Guidance  Services  is  more  successful  in  helping  the 
aggressive  child  than  the  child  with  other  problems. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  children  who  are  referred 
for  academic  reasons  alone  since  the  child  invariably 
shows  additional  difficulties — social  and  emotional.   An 
arbitrary  selection  of  those  whose  chief  problem  is  academic 
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discloses  that  one-third  adjust  easily  in  an  A  and  B  group 
while  the  remainder  fall  in  the  C  and  D  groups. 

4.  Health  problems  adjust  at  a  C  level  or  better.  This 
category,  like  the  child  with  academic  difficulties, 
no  doubt  contains  many  other  symptoms. 

5.  The  withdrawn  child  adjusts  to  B  and  C  levels  which  is 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  seriousness  of  his  underlying  problems  might 
make  the  shy  youngster  difficult  to  adjust  at  any  but  the 
lower  levels. 

Another  surprise  is  that  the  economic  status  of  the  family  has 
no  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  accepted  or  rejected,  or  to 
his  degree  of  adjustment.   If  a  home  is  cooperative  there  are  no  E 
adjustments,  but  where  a  home  fails  to  cooperate,  there  is  no  A  adjust- 
ment.  If  a  child  is  accepted  by  his  parents  he  adjusts  no  lower  than  a 
C,  and  usually  A  and  B;  if  his  parents  reject  him  and  over-protect  him, 
however,  he  makes  an  adjustment  below  the  A  level.   In  general,  where  a 
child  is  accepted  by  the  parents,  and  the  home  cooperates  with  the 
Child  Guidance  Services  and  the  school,  the  youngster  makes  a  good 
adjustment.   There  does  not  seem  to  be  this  close  relationship  between 
the  degree  of  adjustment  and  the  acceptance  of  the  child  by  the  school. 
Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  100  cases  are  rejected  or  treated  indiffer- 
ently by  the  school;  none  is  over-protected. 

Type  of  treatment  brings  out  some  interesting  factors.  Where 
manipulation  of  environment  is  the  only  form  of  treatment,  no  A  adjust- 
ments are  secured.   These  adjustments  occur  only  when  the  child  is 
included  in  the  plan.   Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  treated  by 
plans  which  include  the  parents,  the  child,  and  the  school.   Half  of  these 
are  given  a  combination  of  environmental  and  discussion  therapies  while 
40  per  cent  are  handled  by  discussion  only.  When  treatment  is  limited 
to  only  one  or  two  of  the  three  factors  -  parent,  child,  and  school, 
adjustments  are  less  successful. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  evaluating  these  statistics 
that  such  an  evaluation  is  an  interesting  achievement.   The  results,  with 
the  few  exceptions  noted,  confirm  the  impressions  of  each  of  the  workers 
from  his  or  her  experience  with  their  own  case  load.   Inconclusive  and 
limited  though  they  are,  the  results  suggest  further  areas  of  research, 
not  necessarily  statistical,  such  as  further  study  of  the  neurotic  child 
and  his  response  to  various  kinds  of  treatment. 

IV.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS: 

Certain  problems  have  made  up  a  significant  part  of  the  case 
load  or  have  been  given  special  attention  and  study.   These  are  discussed 
in  terms  of  present  data  and  impressions* 
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Academic  Problems 

In  spite  of  conscientious  efforts  by  parents  and  school  people, 
there  are  certain  boys  and  girls  who  fail  to  achieve  academically  when 
exposed  to  the  usual  school  program,  its  methods  and  materials.   These 
children  are  usually  average  or  above  average  in  intelligence.   They  are 
often  children  who  excel  along  other  lines  of  activity.  For  some  reason, 
which  neither  school  nor  parents  can  fathom,  they  simply  don't  learn. 
These  children  are  a  small  per  cent  of  our  school  population.   They  are 
non-typical  and  therefore  often  attract  attention.   Generalizations  are 
made  from  them  that  are  unfair  to  our  total  educational  program. 

These  are  the  children  the  Child  Guidance  Services  is  called 
upon  to  help.   Its  workers  make  a  study  of  each  child,  his  background 
and  setting,  to  determine  causes  of  his  difficulty  and  to  map  out  a  plan 
for  his  help.   In  carrying  on  this  work  the  Child  Guidance  Services  is 
dependent  upon  working  with  others — the  school,  the  agency,  the  community, 
and  the  home.   The  most  important  of  these  in  dealing  with  academic 
problems  is  the  home  and  the  school .   Since  its  cases  are  non- typical 
children,  the  Child  Guidance  Services  is  often  handicapped  in  helping 
the  child  adjust  academically  by  limitations  in  the  typical  school  pro- 
gram or  personnel. 

One  of  the  biggest  needs  is  for  specially  trained  persons  who 
will  be  available  for  coaching  individual  children.   This  is  true  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Provision  is  made  in  elementary  and  some 
secondary  schools  for  small  group  teaching,  but  many  problems  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  individual  help  is  required.   In  each  secondary  school 
there  should  be  at  least  one  person  who  is  particularly  interested  in 
academic  problems  and  trained  to  give  skilled  individual  assistance  to 
severely  handicapped  children. 

In  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  more  materials  should 
be  available  to  help  the  child  who  is  severely  retarded  academically. 
These  materials  should  be  both  of  a  work  type  and  free  activity  sort. 
Teachers  working  with  special  problems  should  be  able  to  obtain  self- 
directive  work  type  materials  and  in  the  field  of  reading  to  obtain  lots 
of  easy,  interesting,  varied  free  reading  material.   These  materials 
should  be  easily  available.   Materials  for  handwork  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  those  children  who  work  well  with  their  hands  in  compensation 
for  their  difficulty.   Greater  flexibility  in  the  program  should  be 
afforded  these  pupils.   They  should  be  so  placed  in  school  as  to  be  with 
children  of  their  own  degree  of  social  maturity,  but  they  should  be  in  a 
situation  which  allows  them  to  work  at  their  own  pace  and  on  their  own 
academic  level.   The  adjustment  class  is  an  excellent  solution  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  it  is  now  being  tried  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Children  of  normal  or  above  average  intelligence  work  in  these  classes 
until  they  are  sufficiently  well  adjusted  to  return  to  the  regular  group. 
There  should  be  more  of  these  classes  at  all  levels.  Where  they  have 
been  tried  with  the  right  selection  of  personnel  and  with  sympathetic 
administration,  they  have  been  very  successful.   Child  Guidance  Services 
meets  such  problems  as  a  12  year  old  boy  of  normal  intelligence  xvho 
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oannot  read,  spell,  nor  do  arithmetic  except  on  the  primary  level. 
He  is  in  a  combination  3rd  and  4th  grade.   He  is  defeated,  discouraged, 
and  resigned  to  his  fate.   He  cannot  go  into  the  sixth  grade  where  he 
belongs  because  he  can't  do  the  work.   It  is  humiliating  to  be  where  he 
is.   His  failures  are  not  caused  by  lack  of  effort.   He  just  hasn't  had 
a  chance  to  learn  because  of  very  poor  home  background  and  often  inappro- 
priate school  approach  to  his  particular  difficulties. 

In  the  secondary  schools  in  particular  more  use  should  be  made 
of  the  test  data  cumulated  for  each  child.   Teachers  should,  be  encour- 
aged to  train  themselves  to  understand  and  interpret  test  material. 
They  should  get  the  test  record  available  for  each  child  who  presents 
difficulties  and  use  it  to  understand  the  child^  group  him  where  he 
can  work  best,  or  help  him  individually.   Tests  are  invaluable  in  giving 
a  quick  objective  picture  of  the  child's  status*   The  teacher  could  be 
helped  thereby  to  start  with  him  where  he  is,  not  where  he  should  be  for 
his  grade. 

It  should  be  realized  that  these  recommendations  not  only  apply 
to  children  with  severe  academic  disability,  but  also  to  those  whose 
problems  are  of  a  general  behavior  nature.  As  teachers  have  frequently 
shown  by  their  referrals,  academic  and  behavior  difficulties  are  often 
associated  in  one  child  and  are  treated  simultaneously. 

Attendance 

Attendance  problems  or  truancy  have  held  a  significant  and 
increased  place  in  the  Child  Guidance  Services  case  load.   Some  of  this 
seems  to  be  associated  with  the  war  and  an  outgrowth  of  greater  unrest 
during  these  tiroes.   The  ease  and  urge  of  getting  high  pay  jobs  appar- 
ently plays  a  part.   It  is  rare  that  truancy  is  the  only  complaint. 
Usually  it  is  just  one  of  numerous  other  problems  presented  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  may  show  several  signs  of  an  unstable  personality.   Support 
of  the  view  that  truancy  is  a  symptom  and  not  the  basic  problem  is 
indicated  by  the  tendency  for  some  of  these  individuals  to  get  somewhat 
confused  when  they  try  to  deal  with  a  concrete  situation  such  as  dis- 
cussing their  attitudes  towards  work  ambitions.   They  tend  to  be  rather 
vague  and  indefinite  about  their  work  plans  for  the  future  although  they 
frequently  say  they  want  to  stop  school  because  they  prefer  to  go  to 
work. 

To  date  results  in  working  with  the  more  severe  cases  of  this 
group  have  not  been  very  encouraging.  One  of  the  problems  grows  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  in  touch  with  them  frequently  enough  to  study 
them  directly  end  leam  something  about  their  problem  in  terms  of  their 
own  behavior  and  reaction  to  life. 

Some  information  has  been  gained  that  should  bo  helpful  in  the 
selection  or  avoidance  of  a  work  program  as  a  means  of  helping  to  work 
out  their  problem,  and  is  discussed  elsewhere.   There  is  need  for  more 
study  and  understanding  of  these  problems.   The  Child  Guidance  Services 
will  continue  its  efforts  along  this  line  especially  in  the  area  of 
emotional  and  personality  complications  which  it  is  hoped  may  ultimately 
be  of  help  in  dealing  with  the  truant. 
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Vs'ork  Program  as  a  Solution  of  Problem  Cases 

The  development  of  the  work-experience  program  (sometimes 
called  4/4  plan)  is  serving  a  real  need  and  working  successfully  in  a 
good  majority  of  cases.   In  attempting  to  use  it  to  work  out  problem 
cases  it  has  been  found  to  have  definite  limitations.   Certain  character- 
istics when  present  have  been  found  to  be  contra-indi cations  for  expect- 
ing a  work  program  to  be  successful.   Those  individuals  who  have  no 
definite  ideas  of  what  they  might  like  to  do  in  the  form  of  work  or  are 
vague  and  indefinite  about  it  are  not  likely  to  apply  themselves  well  or 
stay  with  a  job.   If  an  individual  has  never  had  any  out-of-school  jobs, 
one  should  question  his  ability  to  stay  with  a  work  program  and  look  into 
his  persistence  in  other  lines  of  activity.   Nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
successful  if  his  work  experiences  have  been  short  and  varied.   It  takes 
a  degree  of  persistence  and  follow- through  to  be  successful  on  a  job 
over  a  period  of  time. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  there  arc  certain  types  of 
individuals  who  would  work  well  under  close  supervision  or  as  helpers. 
This  would  seem  to  be  especially  true  of  those  with  limited  intelligence 
or  a  strongly  dependent  makeup.   Experimental  studies  in  some  of  our 
shop  courses  to  test  this  out  might  offer  a  new  approach  to  a  number  of 
problems . 

Where  a  work  program  offers  the  most  practical  solution  of  a 
boy's  or'girls's  problem,  carrying  it  out  may  bo  difficult  because  of  com- 
pulsory education  and  child  labor  laws.   This  is  especially  true  in  the 
15  year  old  group  and  to  a  much  less  extent  the  14  year  olds.   For  a  boy 
or  girl  who  hu.s  unusual  difficulty  in  school  adjustment  but  a  good  work 
record,  full  time  work  is  often  much  to  be  preferred  to  institutional- 
ization which  is  often  the  only  other  resource.  A  greater  flexibility 
in  our  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws  is  desirable  in  special 
cases.   The  limited  work  opportunities  for  the  14  and  15  year  olds 
restricts  the  precociously  developed  adolescent  who  may  need  a  more 
responsible  job  for  his  best  development.  At  times  these  limitations' 
would  seem  to  be  over-protective.  A  revaluation  of  permissible  work 
opportunities  for  lower  age  groups  would  be  desirable. 

The  Adolescent  Girl 

One  problem  which  appears  to  be  causing  both  parents,  and 
school  people  considerable  concern  is  the  interest  of  the  very  young 
adolescent  girl  in  men  of  the  service.   This  is  to  be  expected  in  war 
time,  partly  because  of  the  easy  availability  of  large  numbers  of  young 
men.   In  considering  what  to  do  about  this  problem  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  as  to  whether  certain  family  patterns  tend  to  cause  some 
13  and  14  year  olds  to  be  less  conventional  than  their  sisters. 

Too  few  cases  have  been  studied  as  yet  to  be  able  to  make 
statistically  valid  judgments  but  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  cases  the 
family  picture  is  much  the  same:  either  there  is  no  father  in  the  home 
or  he  is  a  weak  figure  for  whom  the  daughter  has  little  or  no  admiration 
and  affection.   The  mother  is  usually  a  rather  strong  figure  who  shows 
very  little  affection  toward  the  girl. 
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Some  of  these  girls  seek  out  the  soldiers  and  sailors  because 
recreational  opportunities  around  home  are  so  limited.   Some  of  them 
might  be  definitely  helped  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  and  be- 
come friendly  with  an  understanding  counselor,  preferably  male,  who 
might  help  make  up  for  earlier  emotional  deprivations.   This  would  seem 
to  be  one  more  argument  in  favor  of  classifying  school  positions  as 
essential  to  the  war  effort. 

The  work  of  treating  the  adolescent  girl  has  been  rather 
limited  and  as  a  result  is  not  well  worked  out  or  understood.   The 
Child  Guidance  Services  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  try  to  work  directly 
with  these  girls  in  an  attempt  to  help  them  understand  their  own  feel- 
ings and  desires. 

Child  of  the  Working  Mother 

Working  mothers  and  the  inevitable  corollary  of  unsupervised 
children  are  more  numerous  than  in  former  years.   In  many  of  the 
problems  referred  to  Child  Guidance  Services  the  working  mother  has  been 
an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  cause  of  the  problem  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  its  solution.   There  is  a  greater  demand  for  out  of  home 
placement  on  this  account,  but  the  supply  in  no  way  meets  the  demand. 
Frequent  moving,  caused  by  dislocations  in  industry,  and  the  higher 
economic  status  of  many  families,  has  withdrawn  many  foster  homes,  which 
would  otherwise  help  to  meet  the  demand  for  child  placement. 

Housing  Shortage 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  acute  housing  shortage  in  San 
Francisco.   The  scarcity  of  houses  has  made  for  stability  in  many  in- 
stances on  the  part  of  families  who  formerly  moved  very  frequently* 
On  the  other  hand,  overcrowding  and  congregate  living  has  created  other 
problems.   The  latter  has  been  noticeable  in  the  larger  housing  projects. 
Several  hundred  families  unaccustomed  to  any  form  of  communal  living 
find  themselves  sharing  utilities  and  recreational  facilities.   Some 
problems  in  the  projects  have  arisen  because  of  this;  others  have 
arisen  because  parents  have  left  their  children  unsupervised  in  order 
to  work. 

Placement 

There  are  numerous  problems  where  a  change  in  environment  is 
indicated  as  a  means  of  either  studying  or  dealing  with  a  child  in  an 
appropriate  manner.   The  limitation  of  satisfactory  foster  home  and 
institutional  placement  facilities  is  a  well-known  problem  to  all  child 
study  agencies  during  these  war  times.   Some  children  because  of  their 
instability  or  tendency  to  run  away  from  the  realities  of  life  can  only 
be  studied  and  treated  satisfactorily  under  a  controlled  environment 
from  which  they  cannot  run  away.   Aside  from  the  very  limited  facilities 
at  the  Langley  porter  Clinic,  the  only  other  resource  available  at  this 
time  for  this  type  of  study  is  only  open  to  delinquent  children  at  the 
Juvenile  Court.   This  resource  at  the  present  time  is  overcrowded  and 
is  not  really  set  up  or  appropriate  for  any  type  of  treatment  program. 
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The  children's  division  of  Camarillo  State  Hospital  is  technically  open 
but  filled  to  capacity  goad  thereby  of  limited  practical  value.   There 
is  a  real  need  for  facilities  to  study  and  treat  children  under  a  con- 
trolled and  restricted  environment. 

V.  NOH-CASE  WORK  ACTIVITIES: 

In-Service  Training 

One  of  the  Services'  most  vital  contributions  to  the  schools 
is  its  In-Service  Training  Activities,  which  this  year  has  been  greatly 
expanded.   Instruction  courses  were  offered  by  members  of  the  staff  on 
the  subjects  "Case  Studies  and  Child  Development,"  and  "Reading  Problems." 
These  ten  and  twelve  meeting  courses  had  an  average  attendance  of  40. 
They  afforded  teachers  and  administrators  opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  and  reading  as  it 
relates  to  behavior  and  emotional  problems. 

Child  Guidance  Services  Head  Counselors'  Meetings 

The  two  Centers  held  seven  afternoon  meetings  with  their  re- 
spective head  counselors  at  which  honest  give-and-take  discussion  helped 
in  the  mutual  understanding  of  such  problems  as; 

1.  Referrals:  type  and  time. 

2.  Functions  of  Child  Guidance  Services.   Special  skills  of  individual 
staff  members;  possibility  of  consultation  service. 

3.  Interpretation  of  tests.   Use  of  the  present  testing  program. 

4.  Child  Guidance  Services  follow-up.   Is  it  automatic? 

5.  How  much  modification  in  classroom  procedures  and  curriculum  should 
be  expected  of  schools? 

6.  Limitation  of  case  work. 

7.  How  can  Child  Guidance  Services  work  most  effectively  in  and  out  of 
schools? 

8.  Case  conferences:  value;  when  most  desirable;  how  can  they  be  made 
more  effective? 

These  meetings  proved  of  such  value  to  all  concerned  that  the  Child 
Guidance  Services  hope  next  year  to  include  other  school  groups  in  such 
joint  conferences. 

Intake  Conference  Attendance 

This  year  the  Child  Guidance  Services  also  extended  to  all 
counselors  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Intake  Conferences  which  are  held 
weekly  at  each  Child  Center.   At  these  staff  conferences  each  new  appli- 
cation for  service  is  individually  discussed  and  assigned  for  consultant, 
partial,  or  complete  study.   Counselors  have  been  appreciative  of  the 
value  of  this  preliminary  discussion  and  glimpse  into  the  mechanics  of 
handling  a  case.   The  Child  Guidance  Services  staff  has  received  mutual 
benefit  from  the  presence  of  school  representatives. 
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Community  Activities 

The  Child  Guidance  Services  reaches  into  most  phases  of  child 
welfare  in  the  community  by  the  service  of  staff  members  on  coordinating 
councils,  Children's  Council  Committees  of  the  Community  Chest,  mental 
hygiene  committees,  parent  education  committees  and  the  demonstration 
treatment  of  children  at  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic.   Talks  are  also 
frequently  given  upon  request  for  such  organizations  as  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  Quota  Club,  Girl  Scouts  and  teachers'  organiza- 
tions.  In  this  way  the  Child  Guidance  Services  keep  its  functions 
closely  coordinated  with  the  community  at  large. 

Combined  Staff  Activities 

The  staff  members  of  the  two  centers  join  together  in  under- 
taking more  or  less  intensive  studies  and  projects,  usually  carried  out 
by  special  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  services  more 
effective.   Four  different  projects  have  been  carried  out  this  year. 

New  Referral  Blank 

A  new  referral  blank  was  developed  to  be  used  when  applying 
for  help  from  the  Child  Guidance  Services.   The  aim  was  to  simplify  the 
organization  and  clarify  the  type  of  information  desired  when  at  hand-. 
Information  and  facts  growing  directly  out  of  the  school  experience  are 
especially  helpful  in  hastening  clinical  procedure  which  is  slow  at  best 
when  adequately  done.   Information  about  the  child's  adjustments  in  home 
and  community  are  especially  helpful  in  determining  the  most  appropriate 
approach  in  dealing  with  a  specific  problem  and  at  times  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  home  contacts  by  the  Child  Guidance  Services  staff.   The 
Child  Guidance  Services  staff  have  felt  that  it  meets  their  needs  in  an 
adequate  manner.   For  the  most  part  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  schools. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  about  its  length  and  the  time  consumed  in 
filling  it  out.   This  is  just  simply  a  question  of  who  is  going  to 
collect  the  information  called  for  as  it  is  vital  to  an  adequate  approach 
to  a  problem  especially  in  getting  the  clinical  procedure  under  way  at 
the  intake  conference*   If  one  of  our  workers  has  to  go  out  and  collect 
this  information,  especially  that  relating  to  the  school,  it  means  a 
delay  in  getting  under  way  and  noi*c  timo  consumed  by  Child' Guidance 
Services  workers.   This  could  bo  done  as  adequately*  with  less  time 
consumed,  by  someone  in  the  school  and  would  mean  that  more  cases  could 
be  handled  by  the  Services. 

Recording 

A  study  was  made  of  principles  governing  the  recording  of  case 
work  activities.   An  outline  for  social  history  and  summary  of  cases  was 
developed.   It  was  decided  that  flexibility  as  well  as  completeness  was 
important  in  recording  information. 
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Case  Load 

A  study  of  case  load  in  the  light  of  demands  for  service  and 
the  function  of  each  department  was  undertaken.   The  case  loads  of  six- 
teen other  school  guidance  departments  were  solicited.   Each  member  made 
a  job  analysis  over  a  two  week  period.   This  problem  is  an  important 
one  for  the  services  and  schools.  Work  inadequately  done  brings  out 
justifiable  criticism  from  the  schools  in  statements  that  nothing  was 
accomplished.   On  the  other  hand  it  is  desirable  to  handle  as  many  cases 
as  practically  possible.  Attempts  to  deal  with  too  many  cases  at  any 
one  time  result  in  inadequate  work.   It  is  the  aim  of  the  Child  Guidance 
Services  to  reach  the  most  practical  division  between  these  two  opposing 
factors.   The  study  has  brought  up  many  significant  aspects  of  the 
problem  several  of  which  need  further  investigation  and  experience  before 
appropriate  application  is  attained. 


This  report  was  prepared  by  all  the  members  of  the  Child  Guidance 
Services  staff. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
DETENTION  HOME  CLASS 


In  a  situation  where  otherwise  the  students  would  spend  most 
of  their  hours  in  solitude  in  their  rooms,  without  resources  to  give 
vent  to  their  energies,  the  schoolroom  of  the  Detention  Home  offers 
an  opportunity  for  communal  gathering  for  constructive  purposes. 
Negatively  speaking,  many  students  who  otherwise  shun  school,  play 
truant,  dislike  formal  education,  here  look  forward  to  the  school  hours, 
for  it  is  a  period  which  satisfies  the  gregarious  instinct.   Positively, 
those  interested  in  learning  find  the  materials  at  hand  to  satisfy  their 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  the  opportunity  to  peruse  the  subject  of 
immediate  interest.   Among  the  boys  of  the  high  school  age,  for  instance, 
there  has  been  a  heightened  demand  for  geography,  and  many  have  taken 
the  geographies  to  their  rooms  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school  hours  so 
that  they  might  read  them  during  their  leisure  hours.   Once  in  a  great 
while  some  student  will  be  interested  in  a  foreign  language,  or  mathem- 
atics, and  these  also  will  take  the  books  with  them  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  school  day.   One  girl,  enrolled  from  another  state,  completed  one 
half  term's  work  in  geometry  in  a  six  week's  period.   Needless  to  say, 
her  intelligence  was  exceptional  and  her  adherence  to  the  subject  com- 
parable to  that  of  an  honor  student  in  any  accredited  high  school. 

To  anyone  interested  in  the  study  of  human  beings,  the  Detention 
Home  Class  offers  a  fascinating  field  for  human  study.   Subnormal,  dull 
normal,  normal,  bright,  psychopathic,  neurotic  -  all  are  here.   Tho 
majority  will  be  found  in  the  dull  normal  and  normal  groups,  however. 
Very  few  are  sincerely  interested  in  school  and  the  lack  of  good  study 
habits  is  apparent  throughout.  Many  have  not  attended  school  for  one  or 
two  years.   Some  who  came  from  other  states  than  California,  of  whom  there 
have  been  an  increasing  amount,  have  met  the  minimum  requirements  of  their 
native  states  and  think  it  ridiculous  to  once  more  enter  a  classroom. 

As  each  new  student  is  enrolled  an  attempt  is  made  to  assign 
work  compatible  with  the  year  in  which  he  should  be  enrolled.   If  the 
inability  to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  becomes  apparent,  the  type  of 
work  is  changed  to  meet  the  ability,  very  often  resulting  in  a  drill  of 
the  fundamentals.   Those  students  who  are  gainfully  employed  or  have  not 
attended  schools  for  some  time  are  assigned  such  studies  as  might  have 
vocational  or  leisure  time  value.   Since  the  time  of  stay  in  most  cases 
is  of  such  short  duration,  the  actual  value  of  the  classroom  instruction, 
or  any  carry-over  value,  is  not  to  be  estimated.   In  a  very  few  cases, 
through  the  probation  officers  word  has  come  of  students  returning  to 
school  for  further  education,  or  a  message  sent  regarding  the  progress 
made  on  the  return  to  school.   By  and  large,  the  value  of  the  Detention 
Home  Class  can  be  measured  only  in  the  effort  it  is  making  to  supply 
worthwhile  activities  to  the  students  while  they  are  detained  at  the 
Juvenile  Detention  Home. 
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Also,  the  school  has  been  used  by  the  probation  officers  and 
the  psychologist  as  one  more  fact  finding  agency  in  individual  case 
study.   Questions  have  been  asked  regarding  the  study  habits  of  the 
child,  the  relation  of  his  native  ability  to  his  educational  progress, 
his  attitude  toward  his  classmates,  his  response  to  a  formal  situation. 
That  such  first  hand  information  may  be  obtained  with  ease  has  definite 
merit  and  has  been  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  social  worker  and  to  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  in  a  very  small  way  aided  in  working  out  the  child's 
problem. 

ENROLLMENTS ; 

During  the  181  days  the  Detention  Home  Class  was  in  operation 
in  1942-1943,  there  were  792  children  attending  the  class.   The  tables 
below  will  show  some  interesting  facts  concerning  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled, level  of  classification,  times  enrolled,  and  individual  attend- 
ance. 

Total  Enrollment  1942-1943 


Elementary 
School 

Junior  High- 
School 

Senior  High 
School 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

118 

35 

153' 

163 

78 

241 

202 
196 
398 

483 
309 
792 

Frequency  of  Enrollment 


Elementary 
School 


Junior  .High 
School 


Senior  High 

School        Total 


Number  enrolled 
one  time       137 


208 


365 


710 


Number  enrolled 
two  times       14 


26 


28 


68 


Number  enrolled 
three  times      2 


12 


Number  enrolled 
four  times       0 


Total 


153 


1 

241 


1 

398 


792 
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Individual  Attendance 


Elementary 
School 

Junior  Hi 
School 

.gh 

Senior  High 
School 

Maximum  Length 

42  days 

38  days 

106  days 

Average  length 

6.5 

5.9 

6.2 

Median 

4 

4 

4 

Total  Days ' 
Attendance 

1120  days 

1677  days 

2749  days 

Coincidently  the  number  of  children  attending  the  Detention 
Home  Class  from  the  San  Francisco  public  Schools  is  the  same  as  those 
enrolled  from  outside  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.   There  were  396 
from  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  and  232  enrolled  from  California 
Schools  other  than  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  and  164  enrolled  from 
other  gtates. 

Residence  of  Enrollees 


Elementary   Junior  High   Senior  High   Total 
Schools      Schools       Schools 

Enrolled  from  San 

Francisco  Public  Schools      73         159  164         396 

Enrolled  from  California 

Schools  (not  S.F.)  59  47  126         232 

Enrolled  from  other  states   _21  35  108         164 

Total  1&3         241  398         792 

The  fact  that  50$  of  the  Juvenile  Court  cases  placed  in  the 
Detention  Home  Class  are  from  without  our  public  schools  reflects 
favorably  on  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.   Note,  too.,  there  are 
more  elementary  and  senior  high  school  children  from  out  of  San  Francisco 
than  were  enrolled  from  our  San  Francisco  public  Schools. 

Looking  over  the  data  showing  enrollment  from  California 
Schools  other  than  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
enrollees  are  from  one  hundred  and  seven  different  school  systems 
throughout  the  state.   Listed  below  are  the  California  schools  having 
five  or  more  enrolled  in  the  Detention  Home  Class  for  the  year  1942-1943; 

Fresno  6 

Log  Cabin  Ranch  . .  6 

Long  Beach 5 

Los  Angeles  26 

Oakland 15 

Petaluma  5 

Sacramento  .......  8 
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Other  than  California  there  were  thirty  states  represented 
(and  two  locations  in  Canada)  in  the  year's  enrollment.   Again  those 
states  having  five  or  more  enrolled  in  the  class  during  this  last  school 
year  are  listed. 

Arizona 7 

Colorado  . 6 

Idaho 5 

Illinois 8 

Massachusetts  «. 6 

Minne sota .  5 

Mi s souri  7 

Nevada 5 

Oklahoma 8 

Oregon  23 

Texas  19 

Utah 5 

Washington 31 

In  conclusion  it  is  difficult  to  compare  this  year's  attendance 
and  enrollment  with  last  year  as  the  class  was  in  session  35  more  days 
this  year  over  last.   This  table  does  show  the  comparison  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  the  1942-1943  year  included  more  teaching  days. 


Comparison  1941-1942  with  1942-1943 


Enrollme 

nt 

and 

Attc 

mdanco 

1941-1942 

1942-1943 

Increase 

Days  Taught 

146 

131 

35 

Enrollment 

Elementary 

76 

153 

77 

Junior  High 

117 

241 

124 

Senior  High 

236 

398 

162 

Totals 


429 


792 


363 


Total  Days ' 
Attendance 


2512 


554c 


3034 


Average  Daily 
Attendance 


13.4 


30.6 


17.2 


Material  for  this  chapter  has  been  taken  from  Mrs.  Signe  Walker's 
Annual  Report  1942-1943^   Mrs.  Walker  is  the  teacher  of  the  Detention 
Home  Class". 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
COOPERATING  WITH  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 


Counselors  should  have  contacts  with  the  out-of-school  agencies 
which  are  dealing  with  their  students,  such  as  welfare  agencies,  employ- 
ment agencies,  social  service  agencies,  service  clubs,  churches  and 
others.   The  information  which  representatives  of  these  agencies  can  pro- 
vide is  often  enlightening  to  the  counselor  in  understanding  and  working 
with  certain  students.   These  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  interested 
in  knowing  how  the  students  they  meet  arc  faring  in  their  school  work. 
They  also  want  to  know  about  the  attitudes  toward  work  and  social  rela- 
tionships of  these  students  in  order  to  improve  their  service  to  them. 

Wherever  cooperative  relationships  among  all  who  give  guidance 
to  students  are  well  defined  the  guidance  accomplishments  and  influence 
of  counselors  are  materially  extended.   Counselors  should  therefore  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  to  use  all  such  relationships  and  should 
encourage  the  development  of  any  others  which  are  needed. 

In  the  In-Service  Training  Course,  Fall,  1942,  the  Head 
Counselors'  Association  included  two  study  groups  that  had  much  bearing 
on  the  relationship  of  the  schools  with  the  community.   The  one  group 
"Relationship  between  Schools  and  Social  Agencies,"  was  devised  by  a 
committee  from  the  Children's  Council  of  the  San  Francisco  Community 
Chest  and  two  head  counselors.   This  course  attempted  to  describe  the 
mutual  responsibilities  of  the  school  and  the  social  agencies  toward  the 
child  and  the  practical  details  which  will  insure  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  groups  for  the  welfare  of  children.   The  group  was  supposed 
to  be  limited  to  thirty.   There  wore  thirty-one  in  attendance.   It  was 
agreed  that  this  group  study  should  be  repeated  with  certain  revisions. 
The  group  also  recommended  that  a  committee  representing  the  social 
agencies  and  the  school  department  be  selected  to  revise  the  manual  on 
referrals. 

The  other  study  group  on  the  "Techniques  of  Group  Leadership" 
was  conducted  by  the  Group  vYork  and  Recreation  Council  of  the  San 
Francisco  Community  Chest.   The  course  covered  the  objectives  as  well  as 
the  techniques  of  group  leadership.  Attention  was  focused  on  the  relation 
of  the  child  to  his  group.   It  included  such  specific  techniques  as 
program  building,  record  keeping,  and  group  organization  as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  individual  in  the  group.   There  were  field  trips  to 
group  work  agencies  and  an  explanation  of  group  work  and  a  picture  of  the 
group  work  and  recreation  resources  in  the  community.   Thirty-one  persons 
took  this  course.   The  group  recommended  that  this  plan  be  followed  in 
the  next  In-Service  Training  Course. 

In  order  to  get  definite  reactions  from  the  different  community 
agencies  that  work  with  the  schools,  it  was  decided  to  send  an  evaluation 
form  to  thirty-nine  such  organizations.   To  make  it  as  nearly  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  community  organizations  as  possible,  agencies 
from  the  following  different  groupings  were  mailed  the  questionnaire: 
Child  Care  Agencies,  Family  Welfare  and  Relief  Agencies,  Group  ";7ork  and 
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Recreation  Organizations,  and  Protective  and  Correctional  Organizations. 

About  36%   of  those  agencies  receiving  the  evaluation  forms 
returned  them  filled  out.   Although  it  is  true  this  proportion  is  rather 
small  and  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  general  community  reaction,  it  is 
helpful  in  that  some  of  the  organizations  that  have  many  referrals  with 
the  schools  did  reply  to  the  request.      Every  question  could  not  be 
answered  by  all  the  organizations  as  some  of  the  questions  did  not  concern 
their  activities. 

The  first  question  asked  was  "IN  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  RELATION- 
SHIP mm   THE  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  THIS  YEAR,  HaS  THERE  BEEN 
OVER  LAST  YEAR 

A.  A  3ecided  improvement  8  answers 

B.  Improvement  3  answers 

C.  About  the  same  2  answers 

D.  Not  as  good  None 

Another  question  asked  the  agencies  to  check  was  how  they  were 
able  to  obtain  the  guidance  information.   Six  replied  they  obtained  it 
"quickly,"  one  stated  the  information  was  secured  "with  difficulty," 
eleven  answered  they  obtained  it  "satisfactorily,"  and  one  checked 
"unsatisfactorily. " 

The  evaluation  form  asked  this  question  "WHAT  FUNCTION  IN  THE 
GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  THIS  YEAR  DID  YOU  LIKE  BEST?" 
Here  are  some  of  the  answers: 

"Child  Guidance  Services" 

"Some  excellent  head  counselors" 

"Special  consideration  given  the  children  under  care  in 

their  school  program" 
"More  observation  and  better  understanding  of  individual 

child  problems" 
"The  counselors  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 

children1* 
"The  schools  are  more  conscious  and  better  acquainted 

with  the  community  resources" 
"The  fact  that  children  with  problems  could  have  some 

person  available  in  the  schools,  with  ability, 

knowledge  of  the  community  and  time  enough  to 

discuss  the  problem  fully  and  help  solve  it" 

Then  the  questionnaire  asked  what  functions  in  the  guidance 
program  in  the  secondary  schools  this  year  was  liked  the  least.  Here 
are  listed  the  frank  but  helpful  answers  found  on  the  answer  sheets: 

"Thoughtlessness  in  mention  of  social  agency  when  speaking 
with  the  child  or  in  the  presence  of  others.   For- 
tunately this  does  not  occur  often." 

"Vocational  Guidance.   Not  intensive.   Children  not  guided 
into  curriculums  that  will  help  them  to  secure  employ- 
ment, particularly  children  of  low  intelligence." 
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"Attendance  Bureau" 

"Lack  of  cooperation  between  principal  and  vice-principal 
and  counselors  in  sev^.ru.1  schools." 

Another  question  that  received  some  frank  consideration  was 
"WHAT  CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  PROGRAM  WITHIN 
OUR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS?" 

"Emphasis  on  education  of  counselors  regarding  the  programs 
or  social  agencies  in  the  community." 

"We  believe  that  your  continued  development  of  your  program, 
with  particular  stress  on  efforts  to  orientate  new- 
comers to  the  schools  will  be  most  helpful." 

"Better  understanding  will  have  to  be  arrived  at  through  the 
committee  process." 

"The  development  of  a  strictly  confidential  counseling  system." 

Nine  agencies  replied  that  their  experiences  with  referrals  from 
the  schools  to  them  have  been  good,  two  stated  they  were  fair,  and  one 
answered  that  the  service  was  poor.   The  organizations  this  year  referred 
approximately  521  cases  to  the  schools.   The  junior  high  schools  received 
the  most  of  these.  The  Child  Guidance  Services  had  thirty-two  cases  re- 
ferred to  them.   Ninety-five  cases  were  referred  from  the  schools  to  these 
fourteen  organizations,  excluding  the  four  thousand  seventy  sent  to  the 
Recreation  Department. 

With  reference  to  referrals  these-  organizations  replied; 

"Earlier  referrals" 

"No  further  recommendations" 

"That  schools  become  better  acquainted  with  agency  functions 
and  that  agencies  learn  more  about  the  counseling  and 
guidance  departments  and  referral  procedure" 

"Programs  should  be  developed  to  include  more  opportunities 
for  guidance  to  children  in  elementary  schools  where 
the  problems  have  usually  not  become  so  acute  and  for 
whom  there  are  more  community  facilities  available  for 
effective  solutions." 

"Procedures  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  us." 

The  community  organizations  were  asked  "FROM  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S 
VIEWPOINT,  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  IS  THE  STRONGEST  FEATURE  OF  THE  COUNSELING 
AND  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  THROUGHOUT  OUR  SYSTEM?"  The  answers  were  few,  but 
here  are  two  replies; 

"The  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  individual  problems 
of  children  and  the  better  cooperation  with  the  social 
agen  ci  e  s . " 

"Counselors  have  been  able  to  acquaint  themselves  with  many 

of  the  Recreation  Department  activities  for  children  and 
to  pass  this  information  on  to  their  children." 

Commenting  on  the  weakest  feature  of  the  program,  the  agencies 
offered  some  valuable  and  direct  suggestions; 
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"Lack  of  working  together  as  a  unit  in  each  school" 
"Information  that  the  family  is  on  aid  is  not  kept 

confidential" 
"Not  sufficient  correlation  with  social  agencies" 
"Counselors  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  to 

learn  all  details  of  our  department's  activities" 

Ten  of  those  agencies  answering  the  questionnaire  thought  their 
dealings  with  the  Child  Guidance  Services  were  improved  or  satisfactory 
this  year.   None  answered  unsatisfactory*   Several  advantages  were  given 
for  the  Child  Guidance  Services,  such  as  "procurement  of  case  history 
data  easier,"  and  "special  advantages  obtained  since  Child  Guidance  Ser- 
vices have  carried  out  psychiatric  treatment  responsibility." 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  fourteen  organizations 

which  answered  the  evaluation  form  were  frank,  sincere,  and  constructive 

in  their  answers*   Some  weaknesses  were  shown.  Effort  will  be  made  to 
build  on  the  several  fine  suggestions  offered. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 


Continuous  growth  on  the  part  of  guidance  personnel  is 
universally  recognized  as  an  essential  phase  of  any  counseling  and 
guidance  program.   Any  formal  program  to  meet  this  need  of  necessity 
.must  be  readily  available  to  all  teachers,  professionally  profitable, 
financially  accessible,  and  of  frequent  regularity.   To  provide  such  a 
program,  the  Head  Counselors'  Association  organized  and  sponsored  the 
now  well  known  In-Service  Training  Course. 

The  first  In-Service  Training  Course  was  offered  in  the  spring 
term,  1942.   Girls  High  School  was  selected  because  of  its  accessibility 
and  facilities  for  accommodating  a  program  of  this  type.   The  course  was 
established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  profitable  training  for 
guidance  personnel  in  San  Francisco;  however,  it  was  available  to  any 
other  interested  people,  and  several  from  neighboring  communities 
enrolled. 

The  spring  1942  course  consisted  of  fourteen  meetings,  all  of 
which  were  general  sessions.   Outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  guid- 
ance, both  school  and  non-school  personnel,  addressed  the  various  meet- 
ings.  Since  this  course  was  the  first  of  its  kind  relating  to  guidance 
offered  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  it  served  an  additional  purpose 
as  a  general  orientation  program  for  the  entire  school  personnel.   It 
brought  together  administrators,  counselors,  teachers,  and  other  guidance 
workers.   Likewise,  elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high  and  junior 
college  personnel  were  brought  together  for  a  common  purpose.   This  had  a 
tendency  to  .establish  a  common  background  around  which  guidance  philoso- 
phy and  future  courses  could  be  built.   This  first  course,  a  pioneering 
program  in  itself,  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  other  In-Service 
Training  courses.   Thus,  one  of  the  distinct  features  of  the  course  was 
the  fact  that  all  meetings  were  general  sessions;  thereby  giving  everyone 
taking  the  course  the  same  background  of  material.   Without  question, 
the  nature  of  the  organization  of  the  course  made  a  major  contribution 
in  further  unifying  the  viewpoints  of  the  many  guidance  workers  in  the 
schools. 

The  second  course,  which  was  offered  in  the  fall  term  of  1942, 
was  organized  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.   Instead  of  the  general 
sessions,  such  as  were  established  for  the  first  course,  thirteen  meet- 
ings, ton  of  which  were  study  groups,  were  provided.   The  three  general 
sessions  featured  leading  educators  from  widely  dispersed  points  in 
California.   The  topics  presented  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  were; 

"Interviewing"  -  Dr.  Jean  Walker  Macfarlane,  Professor 
of  Psychology,  University  of  California,  Institute  of 
Child  i'felfare  Guidance  Study 

"Fresno  City  Guidance  Program"  -  Mrs.  Mae  Van  Allen, 
psycho logi^t",_lilalif orni a  Bureau  of  Research  and 
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Director  of  Child  Welfare,  Fresno  Schools,  and 
Mr.  Leo  Harris,  principal  Fresno  Eigh  School 

"Home  and  School  Relationship"  -  Dr.  Norman  Fenton, 
Professor  of  Education,  Stanford  University 

The  study  groups  enabled  those  taking  the  course  to  select  a 
field  of  personal  interest  in  which  to  study.   Eleven  study  groups  were 
offered  and  the  only  limiting  factor  in  a  free  selection  was  the  fact 
that  certain  groups  were  limited  as  to  size. 

These  sectional  meetings  offered  the  following  subjects  for  the 
study  groups.   There  was  a  chairman  for  each  group  and  an  instructor  or 
a  group  of  specialists  for  each  section. 

The  titles  of  the  sections  that  were  open  for  enrollment  were: 

Tests  and  Measurements 

Problems  in  Reading 

A  Study  of  the  Individual  Child 

Individual  Case  Study 

Problems  in  Guidance 

Vocational  Opportunities  and  Procedures 

Relationship  Between  Schools  and  the  Social  Agencies 

Visual  Aids  -  Books  and  Libraries 

Delinquency  Problems 

Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Classroom 

Techniques  of  Group  Leadership 

The  following  table  of  those  who  registered  for  attendance 
shows  the  scope  of  those  taking  the  course. 


Admin i 

strati 

ars 

iSl 

j.1s 

Teachers 
66 

Principals 

"  Vice" 

-Princ 

Tot 

13 

21 

100 

0 

7 

82 

89 

0 

3 

36 

89 

1  . 

,  , 

27 

27 

Total    13 

31 

261 

305 

Elementary  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 
Senior  High  Schools 
Miscellaneous 


It  is  interesting  to  note  of  the  305  enrolled  in  the  course, 
196  received  two  units  of  credit  toward  professional  growth  and  salary 
increments.   One  hundred  and  nine  took  the  course  as  "auditors."  This 
is  an  encouraging  sign  as  about  four  out  of  every  ten  took  the  course 
because  of  their  special  interest  in  a  particular  field  without  thought 
of  credit  or  official  recognition.   It  is  noted  that  several  from  out- 
side of  the  teaching  profession  enrolled  in  the  course  as  representa- 
tives from  the  Attendance  Bureau,  P.T.A.,  Jewish  Vocational  Guidance 
Bureau,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  Recreation  Department,  S.F. 
Hospital,  Good  Samaritan  Community  Center,  and  other  community  organi- 
zations. 
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Another  table  (shown  below)  sheds  some  interest  on  the  spread 
of  teachers'  interest  as  to  sections  offered: 

Elemen-   Junior  Senior  Miscel- 
Sections  "tary      High    High   laneous  Total 


Problems  in  Reading  19        5       3       2        29 


'& 


Individual  Case  Study  2  6  4  3  15 

Problems  in  Guidance  7  8  13  2  35 

Vocational  Opportunities  0  20  22  5  47 

Schools  and  Social  Agencies    10  5  12  4  31 

Visual  Aids  9  3  6  0  18 

Delinquency  Problems  23  .  31  13  2  69 

Mental  Hygiene  15  9  4  2  30 

Group  Leadership  _15  __2  _7_     7  31 

Totals:  100  89  89  27  305 

Arrangements  were  again  made  through  the  Bureau  of  Texts  and 
Libraries  for  the  librarian  of  the  Teachers'  professional  Library  to  be 
on  hand  at  the  Girls  High  School  library  to  render  special  library  ser- 
vice throughout  the  course.  Books  for  examination  and  circulation  were 
available  to  members  of  the  course.  Requests  were  received  for  addi- 
tional materials  and  library  information  was  freely  given.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  were  borrowed  by  those  in  attendance. 

As  to  future  developments,  indications  are  that  the  In-Service 
Training  Course  will  continue  to  be  offered  with  frequent  regularity. 
The  popularity  of  such  a  course  is  indicated  by  the  number  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it.   The  organization  of  the  course  will  continue  to  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school  personnel,  and  without  question  it 
will  change  from  year  to  year  but  the  essential  elements  will  be  main- 
tained.  Credit  toward  professional  growth  and  salary  increments  is 
given  to  the  extent  of  two  units  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  course.   Those  wishing  to  take  the  course  on  a  non-credit  basis  are 
permitted  to  do  so.   A  nominal  fee  sufficient  to  cover  any  incidental 
expense  incurred  by  the  sponsors  is  charged. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  First  Annual  Report  submitted  by  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Director  of 
Counseling  and  Guidance,  the  In-Service  Training  Course  is  not  a  major 
part  of  the  total  in-service  training  of  San  Francisco  guidance  per- 
sonnel.  Many  opportunities  for  professional  growth  present  themselves 
in  the  community  and  in  the  individual  school  programs.   The  details  of 
this  more  informal  aspect  of  in-service  training  are  varied.   Suffice  to 
say  that  in-service  training  of  one  type  or  another  is  a  continuous 
process  for  all  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  offer  the  third  In-Service  Training 
Course  this  fall,  1943.   It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  several  study  groups 
on  topics  of  current  and  professional  interest. 
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CHAPTER  X 
A  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


There  are  many  definitions  for  work  experience  but  they  all 
seem  to  point  to  certain  definite  boundaries.  Work  experience  should  be 
a  practical  activity  in  the  procSuction  or  distribution  of  goods  or  ser- 
vices exercised  in  a  normal  way  in  business,  in  industry,  professional 
and  institutional  fields.   The  school's  function  is  entirely  an  educa- 
tive one  and  hence  it  follows  that  all  work  experience  for  which  the 
school  is  responsible  should  be  designed  and  administered  as  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  educational  growth  of  the  youth  participating.   Some 
of  the  educational  values  of  work  experience  can  be  understood  best  in 
terms  of  certain  particular  qualities  and  abilities  which  such  experience 
can  and  should  help  promote. 

The  completion  of  a  successful  work  experience  unit  should 
contribute  to  the  educational  development  of  the  youth.   Desirable  lines 
of  development  are  suggested: 

1.  Successful  ^vork  experience  encourages  an  intelligent  and 
healthy  attitude  towards  work;  a  growing  realization  of 
the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  significance  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  society. 

2.  Successful  work  experience  develops  in  the  student  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  self-reliance  in  providing  for  his 
own  needs.   By  his  contribution  to  self-support,  he  is 
started  on  the  road  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

3.  Successful  work  experience  helps  the  student  to  feel  that  he 
is  a  productive  member  of  the  community,  having  a  definite 
part  in  community  enterprise.   Present  industrial  development 
makes  such  identification  difficult  for  young  people  in  any 
other  way  as  it  has  taken  from  the  home  the  means  of  offering 
the  significant  duties  that  formerly  filled  this  need. 

4.  Successful  work  experience  enlarges  and  develops  the  per- 
ception of  the  student,  both  as  to  the  immediate  and  the 
future  possibilities  and  significance  of  his  activity. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  some  actual  practice 
within  a  chosen  vocational  field  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
work  of  others  who  are  more  advanced.   If  a  vocational 
field  is  not  yet  selected,  such  experience  may  suggest 
hitherto  unrealized  choices.   Hence,  although  work  in  a 
chosen  vocational  field  is  desirable,  work  experience 
should  not  be  denied  in  case  opportunities  in  a  given 
field  are  not  immediately  chosen. 
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5.  The  sense  of  achievement  that  comes  as  the  result  of  the 

successful  completion  of  a  particular  piece  of  work  promotes 
self-respect,  furthers  ambition,  and  stimulates  initiative 
in  seeking  to  enlarge  the  field  of  productive  enterprise. 

ADMINISTRATION 

There  are  certain  problems  centering  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  a  student  work  program.   These  two  areas — administration 
and  supervision--overlap  in  considerable  degree,  but  it  seems  desirable 
to  distinguish  between  the  functions  which  have  particularly  to  do  with 
the  management  of  a  work  experience  program  and  those  which  pertain 
primarily  to  the  improvement  of  the  program.   Administrative  practices 
can  be  arranged  in  these  main  groups: 

1.  Detei-mining  the  eligibility  of  the  applicants  for  student 
work:  a.  age;  b.  school  attendance;  c.  scholarship; 

d.  citizenship;  e.  character;  f.  ability;  g.  need. 

2.  Assigning  students  to  work. 

3.  Locating  work  opportunities  in  and  out  of  school. 

4.  Keeping  records. 

5.  Keeping  the  school  and  the  community  informed  about  the 
program. 

SUPERVISION 

Supervision  should  mean  those  activities  of  the  school  which 
are  directly  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning. 
The  term  should  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  connection  with  student 
work  program  in  the  school. 

The  following  suggestions  can  be  made  to  the  coordinator 
in  order  to  increase  the  probability  that  students  will  receive  the 
desired  values  from  their  work: 

1.  Give  clear  and  complete  directions. 

2.  Encourage  and  use  suggestions  from  the  student  workers. 
Give  praise  when  it  is  due. 

3.  Offer  constructive  criticism  when  needed. 

4.  Interview  the  worker  periodically  for  guidance  purposes  and  to 
show  him  that  you  are  interested  in  him  and  his  job. 

5.  Inform  the  parents  about  the  work  students  do,  especially  when 
it  is  notably  good. 

6.  Be  an  efficient  but  friendly  and  appreciative  superior. 
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CREDIT 

Credit  will  be  granted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
continuous  period  of  work  for  one  semester  under  the  supervision  of  a 
coordinator. 

TYPES  OF  WORK 

All  work  experience  assignments  shall  be  in  real  jobs  that 
definitely  need  doing  and  that  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
school  or  to  the  community.   It  must  be  work  that  will  give  the  individu- 
al a  sense  of  pride  in  accomplishment  and  be  a  challenge  to  his  capabili- 
ties. 

For  credit  purposes,  no  distixxction  shall  be  made  between 
"paid"  and  "voluntary"  employment. 

Working  conditions,  hours,  and  wage  scales  must  comply  with 
federal  and  state  regulations. 

EVALUATION 

No  work  experience  program  should  be  set  up  unless  there  are 
plans  and  methods  to  evaluate  the  program.   It  is  suggested  that  in  each 
school  having  a  vrork  experience  program,  there  be  appointed  by  the  admini- 
strator of  the  school  a  work  experience  evaluation  committee.   The  chair- 
man should  be  the  supervisor  or  coordinator.   This  committee  should 
collect  and  disseminate  to  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  work  opportunities  and  work  experience  and  should  fur- 
ther the  program  within  the  school.   One  of  the  best  means  is  a  check 
list  which  will  serve  as  a  measuring  and  diagnostic  device  against  which 
an  individual  project  can  be  placed  to  determine  which  of  its  elements 
are  strong  and  which  can  be  made  stronger  for  the  benefit  of  the  student, 
school,  arid  community.   Another  function  of  this  committee  should  be  to 
appraise  the  program  within  the  school  at  frequent  intervals. 

PROCEDURES  AND  OPERATION 

Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  the  orientation  and  organi- 
zation of  the  work-study  program.   The  program  should  endeavor  to  do 
several  things.   One  is  to  make  the  San  Francisco  community  a  part  of 
its  school  program;  another  is  to  attempt  to  plan  ahead  and  make  occupa- 
tional adjustments.   The  procedure  should  contain  steps  to  be  performed 
by  the  student  if  he  is  interested  or  should  participate  in  this  program. 
In  all  cases,  the  student's  schooling  must  come  first. 

The  Work  Experience  Plan  was  presented  to  the  secondary  school 
principals  early  in  January  1943.   Approval  was  given  to  those  high 
schools  desiring  to  inaugurate  the  plan  for  the  spring  term  1943. 
Several  schools  immediately  put  the  plan  in  operation  on  a  trial  basis. 
About  850  students  took  advantage  of  this  work-study  plan.   The  Deputy 
Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  appointed  a 
committee  to  develop  definite  guide  posts  and  uniform  outlines  for  the 
fall  term  in  all  the  secondary  schools.   This  committee  has  submitted  its 
report  and  from  this  report  a  bulletin  will  be  issued  to  the  schools 
concerned. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  1943-1944  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 


The  placement  program  in  which  the  San  Francisco  schools  are 
now  engaged  is  having  us  its  primary  objective  proper  vocational  growth 
of  secondary  school  youth  through  actual  experience  in  the  work  world. 

Functionally  the  program  is  being  carried  out  through  a  joining 
of  the  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  with  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Program  of  the  secondary  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.  This  relationship  is  ideal  as  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  has  a  large  pool  of  job  openings  or  placement  opportunities  and 
the  schools  have  a  proportionately  large  pool  of  employable  youth. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance,  to- 
gether with  the  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  manager  of  the  Junior  Division. 

Interview  and  placement  of  school  students  is  done  by  a  staff 
of  eight,  four  of  whom  are  vocational  counselors  relieved  of  other 
school  duties,  and  four  junior  placement  interviewers  from  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

These  interviewers'  time  is  divided  between  the  work  of  the 
Employment  Service  in  the  morning  and  the  schools  in  the  afternoon.  All 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  Samuel  Gompers  Trades  School,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Junior  College  are  included  in  the  program.   The  junior 
high  schools  are  visited  once  each  week,  the  senior  high  schools  and 
junior  college  throe  and  in  some  cases  four  times  depending  upon  the 
size  and  work  placement  requirements  of  the  school. 

Quite  plainly,  it  may  be  seen  that  these  placement  interviewers 
serve  in  a  dual  capacity.   They  are  faculty  members  of  the  schools  which 
they  serve  and  staff  members  of  the  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

In  the  offices  of  the  Employment  Service  the  interviewers 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  manager  of  the  Junior  Division.  In 
general,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

a.  staff  meetings 

b.  interview  and  placement  of  junior  employment  seekers 

c.  addresses  by  employers  who  present  current  needs  and 

job  openings 

d.  field  visits— either  group  or  individual 

The  purposes  of  the  employer  contact  in  either  field  visits  or 
staff  meetings  are: 

1.  To  fit  the  job  offerings  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
in  part-time  after  school,  Saturday,  and  work-experience 
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jobs  while  still  attending  school  and  full-time  jobs 
when  graduated. 

2*  To  acquaint  the  interviewers  with  the  operations  and 
needs  of  modern  industry  in  the  local  community. 

3*  To  acquaint  the  employers  with  the  objectives  of  the 
work-experience  program  so  that  worthwhile,  semester 
length  offerings  are  open  to  school  boys  and  girls. 

In  all  schools,  procedure  is  mechanically  the  same.   The 
placement  interviewer  works  under  the  direction  of  the  administrators 
and  head  counselor  and  with  the  vocational  counselor.   Contacts  with 
department  heads,  grade  counselors  and  students  are  made  through  the 
vocational  counselor.   These  activities  vary  according  to  the  specific 
situation  in  each  school — the  number,  type,  age,  and  adaptability  of  its 
students. 

The  vocational  counselor  in  both  junior  and  senior'  high  schools 
makes  the  appointments  for  students  with  placement  interviewer  whether 
during  or  after  school  hours.   In  this  way,  a  closer  relationship  between 
school  work  and  paid  employment  may  be  maintained. 

The  vocational  counselor  makes  available  to  the  interviewer 
all  school  records  that  will  assist  in  proper  occupational  placement  of 
students. 

Inasmuch  as  the  placement  interviewer  is  in  the  junior  high 
school  but  one  day  each  Week,  the  vocational  counselor  follows  up  re- 
ferrals and  sends  students  on  jobs  procured  by  interviewer  for  him.   The 
service  then  becomes  a  continuous  process,  not  a  once-a-week  event. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  arc: 

a.  Preparation  for  eventual  permanent  entrance  into 
the  world  of  work. 

b.  Placement  of  employable  youth  in  industry  on  after 
school  and  Saturday  jobs. 

o.  Placement  of  students  who  wish  to  include  work- 
experience  courses  for  high  school  graduation. ' 

In  the  junior  high  schools  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  four 
year  high  schools-,  the  first  of  these  objectives  is  most  important  as  it 
concerns  much  the  larger  group  of  students.  '  Emphasis  through  group 
guidance  in  the  ninth  year  and  individual  guidance  elsewhere,  is  placed 
upon  the  following  fundamentals; 

a.  The  proper  filling  out  of  forms 

1.  Social  Security 

2-.  Work  permit  applications 

3.  Job  applications 
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b.  Occupations  in  the  local  community  which  are  open  to 
junior  high  school  youth 

c.  Documents  which  the  student  should  have  in  his  possession 
when  applying  for  or  reporting  to  a  job 

d.  The  responsibility  and  disbursement  of  his  earnings 

1.  Social  Security  deductions 

2.  Unemployment  insurance  deductions 

3.  Income  tax  deductions 

4.  Budget  of  savings  and  expenditures 

In  the  senior  high  school  the  efficiency  of  the  program  depends 
upon  the  groundwork  that  has  been  laid.   Therefore  in  the  tenth  year 
procedure  is  similar  to,  if  not  a  repetition  of,  the  junior  high  school 
group  guidance  program. 

Work  experience  for  graduating  credit  begins  at  sixteen. 
Employment  as  an  integral  part  of  youth's  formal  education  begins  at 
that  time  and  continues  until  the  completion  or  cessation  of  his  secondary 
school  experience.   Job  placement  is  successful  if  it  develops  pride, 
dignity,  self-reliance,  and  a  feeling  of  being  a  contributing  member  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.   The  vocational  counselor  and  the  place- 
ment interviewer  counsel,  guide,  place  and  follow-up  all  work  experience. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  service  to  each  student  be  evaluated  properly. 


This  cnapter  was  developed  by  the  following  persons: 

Mrs.  May  Carmody,  Manager,  Junior  Division  United  States  Employment 

Service 
Mrs.  Pleta  McCoy,  School  Interviewer 

Mr.  0.  I.  Schmaelzle,  Director  of  Counseling  end  Guidance, 

San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
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CHAPTER  XII 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


The  survey  committee  on  counseling  and  guidance  in  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  recognized  vocational  guidance  as  one  of  the 
major  areas  in  the  guidance  program.   The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
included  provision  for  a  counselor  within  each  school  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  vocational  aspect  of  guidance.   The  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education,  in  providing  for  the  recommendations  of  the  Survey 
Committee,  assigned  counseling  time  for  assistant  head  counselors  in  each 
of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.   The  duties  of  the  assistant  head 
counselors  are  divided  into  four  general  fields,  one  of  which  is  vocation- 
al guidance.   Each  junior  and  senior  high  school  has  an  assistant  head 
counselor  to  whom  a  major  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  vocational 
guidance  has  been  assigned.   The  time  assigned  to  the  vocational  counselor 
in  any  given  school  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  adapting  the  pro- 
gram to  the  existing  need. 

Duties  of  Vocational  Counselors 

Any  evaluation  of  the  vocational  aspect  of  the  guidance  program 
of  necessity  must  be  closely  associated  with  the  activities  and  duties 
of  the  vocational  counselors.  As  would  bo  expected,  these  vary  from 
school  to  school  depending  upon  the  specific  needs  involved.  A  general 
list  of  tasks  and  suggested  duties  of  vocational  counselors  will  have  a 
tendency  to  reveal  the  scope  of  vocational  and  occupational  guidance  as 
carried  on  by  counselors  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  program.   The 
following  list  of  possible  duties  of  vocational  counselors  was  compiled 
from  suggestions  made  by  vocational  counselors  in  the  various  schools: 

A.  Cooperate  in  the  general  school  counseling  program  and  assume 
responsibility  for  the  vocational  counseling  program  of  the 
school. 

B.  Cooperate  in  the  development  of  a  long-term  program  in  which 
students  discover  and  strengthen  aptitudes  and  abilities  and 
practice  those  habits  and  skills  that  contribute  to  successful 
vocational  life. 

1.  Assist  students  in  becoming  interested  in  occupations 

that  are  suited  to  them  mentally,  physically,  and  emotionally 

2.  Instill  in  students  an  appreciation  of  useful  work  well 
done  so  as  to  break  down  existing  fallacies  as  to  the  social 
status  of  certain  kinds  of  work 

3.  Encourage  students  to  appreciate  that  successful  vocational 
life  encompasses  more  than  monetary  return 

4.  Encourage  students  who  can  profit  from  further  education  to 
remain  in  school  both  for  their  own  future  and  the  future 
of  the  community 
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C.  Relate  vocational  counseling  and  guidance  to  the  present  war 
needs. 

D.  Cooperate  with  administrators,  grade  counselors,  and  teachers  in 
programming  students. 

1.  Students  on  lower  secondary  levels  should  look  upon  industrial 
arts,  home  economics  and  commercial  programs  as  try-out 
courses  for  later  vocational  choice 

2.  Information  about  school  programs  leading  toward  particular 
vocations  should  be  made  available 

3.  Programs  should  be  consistent  with  the  abilities  and  the 
aims  of  the  students 

E«  Cooperate  in  school  testing  program. 

1.  Use  accumulated  test  data  in  vocational  guidance  of 
individual  students 

2.  Administer  such  vocational  tests  as  are  deemed  suitable, 
desirable,  and  necessary  at  various  educational  levels 

3.  Have  materials  available  for  administering  vocational  tests 

F.  Coordinate  vocational  counseling  with  subject  departments 
of  school. 

1.  Make  survey  of  vocational  materials  within  subject  departments 

2.  Outline  possibilities  of  introducing  vocational  materials  at 
various  grade  levels 

a.  Practical  opportunity  to  apply  fundamentals  to 
occupational  situations 

b.  Relate  various  types  of  knowledge  to  occupations 

G.  Cooperate  in  group  guidance  program.   The  following  and  like 
information  can  be  given  effectively  through  group  guidance: 

1.  Securing  of  work  permits 

2.  Securing  of  social  security  curds 

3.  Methods  of  applying  for  work  and  presenting  qualifications 

4.  General  fields  of  work  and  their  requirements 

H.  Conduct  surveys  within  the  school  for  specific  reasons,  among 
them: 

1.  Location  of  students  who  desire  vocational  information  and 
guidance 

2.  Location  of  students  who  desire  part-time  work 

3.  Location  of  students  holding  part-time  after-school  jobs 

a.  Hours  and  conditions  of  work 

b.  Follow-up  of  school  progress 

I.  Hold  individual  and  group  conferences  with  students  seeking 
vocational  information  and  guidance  whenever  necessary. 
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J.  Arrange  for  assemblies,  motion  pictures,  and  speakers  on 
vocational  subjects. 

K.  Reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  and  write  such  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion as  fall  within  the  province  of  the  vocational  counselor. 

L.  Have  the  school  library  maintain  an  up-to-date  file  of  informa- 
tion on  vocational  opportunities  and  requirements  and  make  this 
material  available  to  teachers  and  to  students. 

M«  Be  familiar  with  vocational  education  and  training  opportunities 
available  in  the  community  and  the  requirements  as  to  age  and 
previous  education. 

1.  Apprentice  training 

2.  Trade  schools 

3.  All  other  classes  and  schools 

W.  Furnish  teachers  and  students  with  information  about  the  various 
branches  said  divisions  of  the  armed  services  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  service,  training,  and  growth  in  them. 

0.  Be  aware  of  general  industrial  changes  and  trends. 

F.  Be  informed  of  the  vocational  opportunities  peculiar  to  the 
local  community  and  of  any  changes  in  them. 

1.  Discover  as  far  as  possible  part-time  work  opportunities  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood 

Q.  Have  available  and  be  familiar  with  existing  child  labor  laws. 

1.  Report  known  violations  of  the  child  labor  laws  to  the 
central  office 

R.  Cooperate  with  the  school  placement  interviewer  in  the  placing 
of  students  in  work  experience  or  in  permanent  positions  and  be 
responsible  for  supervision,  follow-up,  and  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  these  students. 

1.  Arrange  for  intervievi/ing  of  students  by  the  school 
interviewer 

2.  Furnish  school  interviewer  with  information  concerning 
students  who  desire  work 

a.  Age 

b.  Personal  qualities  of  the  student 

c.  Mental  ability  of  the  student 

d.  All  other  helpful  information 

3.  Keep  file  of  all  students  who  are  working 

4.  Supervise  or  work  with  persons  supervising  students  placed 
on  work-experience  program 

5.  Aid  students  on  work-experience  program  to  evaluate  their 
work  in  terms  of  personal  and  vocational  growth 

6.  Make  follow-up  of  students  placed  in  permanent  positions 
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S.  Cooperate  with  the  educational  counselor  in  the  follow-up  of 
graduate  students. 

T.  Work  with  those  students  who  will, because  of  age  or  other 
reasons,  drop  out  of  school  before  completing  particular 
educational  level. 

1.  In  cooperation  with  school  interviewer  secure  placement 
of  greatest  possible  advantage  to  student  in  relation  to 
his  abilities  and  needs 

a.  After  placement  arrange  for  transfer  to  Continuation 
School 

2.  Follow-up 

U.  Assist  parents  who  seek  advice  regarding  vocational  plans  for 
their  children. 

V.  Attend  all  necessary  meetings,  conferences,  and  conventions  in 
relation  to  vocational  problems  and  disseminate  information 
received  to  persons  who  can  make  use  of  it. 

W.  Keep  records  of  vocational  activities  carried  on  in  the  school 
and  submit  such  records  as  may  be  required. 

Exchange  of  Vocational  Information 

To  meet  the  demand  for  some  method  of  exchanging  vocational 
information,  the  vocational  counselors  prepared  a  loose-leaf  notebook 
entitled  "From  a  vocational  Counselor's  Notebook."  One  of  the  major 
purposes  of  centralizing  the  material  is  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplications.   The  plan  is  for  the  vocational  counselor  in  each  school 
to  report  information  obtained  through  contacts  with  firms  employing 
school-age  youth.   According  to  trie  directions  in  the  notebook,  the 
subject  matter  for  these  reports  might  include: 

A  report  on  a  visit  to  some  firm 

A  description  of  some  training  course  \vhich  leads  directly  to 

job  placement 
An  answer  to  some  puzzling  question — the  type  of  question  obtained 
from  interviewers  of  the  United  States  Employment  office,  such  as; 
jobs  for  the  less  able 
jobs  for  minorities 

the  latest  requirements  for  office  workers,  etc. 
Information  from  some  instructor  who  has  studied  job  opportunities 

in  his  field 
A- brief  review  of  pertinent  news  items  appearing  in  newspapers  and 

magazines 
Any  other  helpful  information 

The  material  assembled  was  made  available  to  all  the  secondary 
schools  for  purposes  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance  in  general 
as  well  as  meeting  specific  and  immediate  needs  of  the  pupils. 


In-Service  Training 

The  In-Service  Training  Course,  sponsored  by  the  Head 
Counselors'  Association,  included  a  ten  session  section  to  provide  in- 
service  training  for  vocational  counselors  and  others  interested  in  this 
aspect  of  guidance.   The  course  carried  the  usual  two  units  of  credit 
toward  the  salary  increment  increase.   Topics  of  special  interest  to 
vocational  counselors  included  the  following: 

United  States  Civil  Service 

California  Apprenticeship  Plan 

College  Students  at  War 

Girls'  Industrial  Occupations 

State  Civil  Service 

Counseling  Techniques 

War  Man  Power  Commission  as  Related  to  the  Schools 

Employment  in  Shipyards  and  Aircraft  Factories 

placement 

placement  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  guidance  program. 
Until  recently,  each  school  maintained  whatever  type  of  employment  bureau 
that  seemed  best  fitted  to  its  particular  needs.   The  problem  of  employ- 
ment in  the  junior  high  schools  was  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the 
senior  high  schools  largely  because  of  the  difference  in  age;  however, 
many  junior  high  school  boys  and  girls  are  of  employable  age.   The  schools 
and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  have  combined  their  facilities 
and  formulated  a  placement  service  which  serves  each  of  the  secondary 
schools.   This  placement  service  insures  the  best  placement  plan  possible. 
Since  a  detailed  description  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  elaborate  here;  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  plan 
gives  a  complete  placement  service  to  every  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
The  activities  of  the  vocational  counselor  and  the  facilities  for  voca- 
tional guidance  are  coordinated  with  the  placement  service  by  both  the 
school  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  efforts.   This  aspect  of 
vocational  guidance  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  without 
question  will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  vocational 
guidance  in  general. 

Testing 

Testing  for  vocational  guidance  and  placement  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  as  a  function  of  the  public  schools  guidance 
program.   In  this  era  of  specialization  in  the  wage  earning  occupations, 
the  practicability  of  an  accurate  and  reliable  testing  program  is  self- 
evident.   The  trend  in  the  San  Francisco  secondary  schools  is  toward  a 
carefully  selected  testing  program  in  the  vocational  and  occupational 
fields.   Since  educational  and  vocational  guidance  are  inseparable,  many 
tests  of  an  educational  nature  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  vocational 
guidance.   The  following  tests  are  given  as  the  regular  required  phase 
of  the  testing  program  in  all  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Low  7  grade:   Otis  Mental  Ability,  Beta  Stanford  Achievement,  Advanced 
Battery 
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Eigh  8  grade:   Otis  Mental  Ability,  Beta,  Stanford  Achievement, 

Advanced  Battery- 
High  9  grade:   Stanford  Advanced  Arithmetic 

(for  students  below  grade  expectancy  in  arithmetic 
at  high  eighth  grade  level) 

High  10  grade:  Iowa  Silent  Reading 

High  11  grade:  Otis  Mental  Ability,  Gamma  Kuder  Preference 


In  addition  to  the  above  listed  testing  program  which  is 
uniform  throughout  all  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  each  school 
gives  whatever  additional  tests  are  desirable.   The  head  counselors  were 
asked  through  the  evaluation  questionnaire  the  nature  of  the  supplemen- 
tary testing  program  in  their  respective  schools.   In  addition  to  the 
regular  uniform  testing  program  the  head  counselors  reported  the  follow- 
ing tests  specifically  serving  for  vocational  guidance  are  being  used: 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 
Garrett-Sepmonds  Interest  Test 
Strong  Vocational  Interest  Test 
Kefauver  Hand  Manual  Dexterity 
Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board 
Purdue  Form  Board 


Head  Counselors'  Viewpoint 

The  Head  Counselors  Annual  Report  provided  for  information 
relative  to  certain  aspects  of  vocational  guidance  within  the  individual 
schools.   Relative  to  assistance  given  students  in  occupational  planning, 
all  of  the  schools,  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  have  advised 
students  regarding  opportunities  for  training  in  trade  schools.   All  of 
the  senior  high  schools  and  all  but  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  have 
advised  students  in  regard  to  college  entrance  requirements.   All  of  the 
senior  high  school  head  counselors  reported  a  placement  bureau  within 
their  respective  schools,  and  7  of  the  11  junior  high  schools  are  re- 
ported to  have  had  a  placement  bureau  (the  present  placement  service 
which  combines  the  facilities  of  both  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  the  public  schools  will  have  modified  the  functions  of  the 
placement  bureau  within  the  schools). 

Follow-up  is  an  important  aspect  of  all  guidance  and  particu- 
larly vocational  guidance.   The  head  counselors' questionnaire  included  a 
question  relative  to  follow-up  procedure.   Although  the  question  was  not 
limited  to  any  particular  phase  of  guidance,  it  is  assumed  that  vocation- 
al guidance  is  included. 
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Quest ion i  What  attempts  have  you  made  to  oarry  on  a  follow-up  of 
your  graduates? 


Junior 

High 

School 

Senior 

High 

School 

Total 

Questionnaires  to  graduates  now  in 

senior  high  school  2       3         5 

Talks  with  the  personnel  of 

universities  7        0         7 

Talks  with  the  personnel  of 

Junior  College  8        1         9 

Follow-up  through  alumni  organizations      5        0         5 

Follow-up  or  contacts  through  letters,  etc.  5        1         6 


Other  methods  utilized  to  accomplish  the  s.jixo  outcome  include 
the  following: 

Through  clas.s  reunions.   An  active  file  of  the  class  is  kept 
with  name,  address,  kind  and  place  of  employment,  etc. 

Universities  send  student  records  to  us  regularly 

Discussion  with  high  school  counselors 

Transcript  of  report  cards 

Visits  to  high  schools 

Receive  grades  of  former  students  from  senior  high  counselors 

Teachers'  Viewpoint 

The  teachers*  questionnaire  included  several  questions  relating 
to  vocational  and  occupational  guidance.   The  results  of  those  questions 
indicate  the  teachers'  viewpoint  on  certain  aspects  of  the  program.   Of 
the  239  teachers  included  in  the  survey,  157  or  66%,   believe  that  the 
counseling  service  within  their  respective  schools  ip  dealing  effectively 
with  counseling  on  what  to  do  after  high  school.   190  or  79/2  believe  that 
the  guidance  service  is  effective  in  giving  accurate  vocational  informa- 
tion*  Ovur  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  stated  that  placement  is  effect- 
ively dealt  with  in  their  respective  schools.   37%  or  89  teachurs  believe 
that  follow-up  is  being  dealt  with  effectively,  while  59%   think  not;  and 
the  remaining  24%   did  not  give  any  response. 
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Students'  Comments 

The  students'  questionnaire  included  two  questions  which 
necessitated  general  comments.   The  answers  to  these  are  especially 
significant  because  the  nature  of  the  questions  made  it  necessary  for  the 
students  to  originate  their  own  answers.   All  students  did  not  make  com- 
ments.  The  comments  that  were  made  can  be  summed  up  under  relatively  few 
general  headings.   Since  a  section  of  this  report  deals  specifically  with 
the  students*  problems  and  opinions,  details  will  not  be  given  here*   How- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  vocational  guidance,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  review  typical  student  comments  related  to  vocation- 
al guidance. 

The  following  comments  were  made  in  response  to  the  question, 
"In  what  way  has  the  counseling  system  helped  you  most?" 

Helped  me  find  a  job 

Helped  me  to  decide  on  a  vocation 

The  vocational  counselor  has  been  most  helpful 

Helped  me  with  after-school  work 

Vocational  advice 

Vocational  guidance 

The  responses  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  counseling  system  in  your  school?"  were  relatively  few 
in  number,  and  only  a  few  of  those  given  involved  vocational  guidance. 
The  following  comments  represent  typical  statements  made  in  response  to 
the  above  question: 

More  help  in  getting  jobs  during  vacations 

Counselors  should  let  us  know  of  more  jobs 

More  vocational  information 

More  written  job  analyses 

Help  us  to  gut  after  school  jobs 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
PERSONAL  GUIDANCE 


Personal  guidance  is  one  of  the  four  major  areas  of  counseling 
and  guidance  set  forth  by  the  Survey  Committee,  and  as  a  result,  this 
aspect  of  the  program  has  become  the  major  concern  of  an  assistant  head 
counselor  in  each  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.   Although  there 
is  a  counselor  assigned  to  this  area  of  guidance,  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  a  large  portion  of  personal  problems  guidance  can  be  isolated  and 
assigned  to  designated  persons.   As  in  all  guidance,  the  classroom 
teacher,  the  grade  counselor,  the  administrators,  and  others  responsible 
for  the  development  of  students  are  concerned  with  personal  problems. 
The  very  nature  of  counseling  and  guidance  makes  it  impossible  to  evaluate 
all  of  the  outcomes*   Guidance  is  a  highly  personal  enterprise  and  involves 
many  person  to  person  relationships  which  cannot  be  evaluated  or  classi- 
fied.  The  most  logical  approach  to  personal  problems  guidance  is  to 
survey  the  duties  and  activities  of  the  personal  problems  counselors 
within  the  schools.   The  following  are  some  of  the  duties  that  the  per- 
sonal problems  counselors  have  listed  as  possible  approaches  to  this 
aspect  cf  guidance.   It  docs  not  follow  that  all  of  the  duties  are  per- 
formed by  the  personal  problems  counselor  in  every  school. 

Suggested  Duties  of  a  Personality  Counselor 

1.  To  encourage  teachers  to  recognize  early  signs  of  student 
maladjustment;  to  act  as  a  research  agent  for  the  faculty  in 
the  adjustment  of  such  cases  and  to  interpret  to  teachers  of 
problem  cases  the  probable  causes  of  behavior. 

2.  To  assist  parents  with  problems  which  involve  the  school 
relations  of  their  children  and  to  interpret  the  school  to 
the  parents  of  the  maladjusted  child* 

3.  To  survey  the  school  for  health  problems,  to  direct  such 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  Physical  Education  Department 
and  public  health  nurse  and  to  adjust  the  child  following 
clinic  recommendations.   To  survey  school  for  children  who 
may  become  physical  rehabilitation  problems  after  they 
leave  school, 

4.  To  survey  school  for  children  of  quiet,  queer,  anti-social, 
exhibitionist  tendencies  and  to  investigate  causes  of  same. 

5.  To  be  a  source  of  advice,  understanding,  sympathy  for 
students  who  need  someone  to  assist  in  solving  their  per- 
sonal problems  and  to  help  every  child  to  achieve  a  practical 
philosophy  of  living, 

6.  To  work  with  discipline  cases  recommended  by  vice-principal 
or  principal  which  may  be  investigated  for  personality 
causes. 
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7.  To  suggest  program  changes  which  may  solve  personality  problems. 

8.  To  conduct  group  guidance  lessons  on  ethics,  etiquette,  and 
personality  problems. 

9«  To  keep  careful  and  confidential  records  of  all  interviews. 

10.  Personality  counselors  should  train  themselves  to  be  whole- 
some>  confidential,  discreet,  well-balanced,  understanding 
advisors  who  can  see  the  student's  problem  from  all  angles, 
who  will  lead  the  student  to  solve  his  own  problem,  end  who 
will  be  a  positive  source  of  friendship  and  kindness  within 
the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  routine  duties  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  personal  guidance,  the  counselors  assigned  to  this 
area  have  developed  numerous  projects  which  are  beneficial  to  the  entire 
guidance  program.   Needless  to  state,  all  of  these  projects  cannot  be 
reported  here?  however,  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  the  value  of  this 
phase  of  the  work  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  merely  list  some  of  the 
projects  and  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  one  or  two  for  purposes  of 
illustration.   The  following  list  of  topics  represents  pro jects  and  con- 
tributions of  the  personal  problems  counselors: 

1.  Test  materials  in  the  personal  guidance  field 

2.  Referral  of  personality  cases  within  the  school 

3.  Personality  guidance 

4.  Using  community  resources  in  the  personality  guidance  program 

5.  Group  personality  guidance 

6.  Suggested  plan  for  cooperation  between  schools  in  following 
up  personality  problems 

7.  Personal  problems  reference  for  high  school  pupils 

8.  Cooperation  with  the  Parent  Teachers*  Association  in  their 
education  program 

9.  Personality  guidance  clinics  within  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools 

It  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  describe  any- 
thing as  intangible  as  personality  guidance.   Perhaps  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  personality  guidance  can  be  gained  through  a  plan  of 
procedure  for  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  guidance.   For  purposes  of 
illustration  the  following  procedure,  which  was  developed  by  the  personal 
problems  counselors,  is  given.   This  particular  report  is  singled  out  for 
illustration  because  it  is  en  excellent  example  of  the  value  and  practi- 
cability of  the  efforts  of  the  counselors. 


Personality  Guidance  Clinics  "within  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
I.  purpose 

A«  To  help  teachers  to  see  each  problem  child  objectively 

B.  To  help  teachers  develop  a  professional  attitude  toward  the 
study  of  problems 

C.  To  provide  an  opportunity  foi1  teachers  to  "pool"  their  informa- 
tion, ideas,  end  judgments  on  a  specific  problem. 

D»  Td  determine  definite  plans  or  recommendations  for  helping  the 
student  so  that  at  a  given  later  date  a  check  on  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  can  be  made 

Ei  To  bring  about  consistent  treatment  on  the  part  of  all  teachers 
in  the  handling  of  a  particular  personality  case 

F.  To  serve  in  each  junior  and  senior  high  school  ^s  a  clearing 
house  for  the  study  of  problem  cases  within  the  school  before 
the  pupils  are  recommended  to  the  district  Child  Guidance  Ser- 
vices for  further  study 

II.  Membership 

A.  Initial  conference  group  (minimum  discussion  group  in  school) 

1.  The  grade  counselor  of  the  pupil  being  considered 

2.  The  teacher  who  finds  the  pupil  the  most  serious  problem 

3.  The  pupil's  registry  teacher 

4.  The  personality  problems  counselor 

B.  School  clinic  group  (maximum  discussion  staff) 

1.  All  the  above  persons 

2.  The  interested  vice-principal 

3.  The  head  counselor  (or  representative) 

4.  All  subject  teachers  of  the  pupil  concerned 

*5.  The  school  nurse,  librarian,  club  sponsor,  sport  sponsor, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  school  group  interested  in  or  in 
possession  of  illuminating  information  about  the  problem 
child  being  considered 


fr-It  may  be  unnecessary  to  have  any  of  these  persons 
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III.  Pupils  recommended  for  study 

A.  Pupils  with  whom  the  grade  counselor  has  worked  but  who  still 
show  signs  of  maladjustment 

1.  Should  be  studied  first  by  the  initial  conference  group  called 
together  at  the  request  of  the  grade  counselor 

2.  Should  be  further  studied  by  the  school  clinic  group  if  more 
intensive  study  of  the  problem  seems  advisable 

B.  pupils  whose  cases  will  eventually  reach  the  district  Child 
Guidance  Services 

IV«  Aspects  of  the  case  which  should  be  considered 

A.  Home  life  and  family  background  data  which  are  easily  accessible 
and  which  might  affect  the  pupil's  school  life 

B.  Available  data  on  the  pupil's  physical  development  which  might 
affect  the  pupil's  school  life 

li  Size 

2.  Age 

3.  Health 

C.  Available  data  on  social  life  and  adjustment  of  pupil 

1*  Special  interests  and  ability 
2»  Recreation  outside  of  school 
3*  Attitude  toward  other  pupils 
4;  Attitude  toward  teachers 

5.  Emotional  reactions 

6.  Part  pupil  takes  in  classroom  .und  playground  activities 

D.  Educational  data  on  the  pupil 

1.  Results  of  educational  and  psychological  tests 

2.  Present  school  work 

3.  Past  school  history 

E.  Data  on  vocational  activities  of  pupil 

1.  Work  experience  outside  of  school 

2.  Vocational  interests 

3<  Employer's  reports  on  pupil 

V.  Procedure  of  clinic 

A.  Pooling  of  all  information 

B.  Analysis  of  problem 

G.  Specific  plans  or  recommendations  for  later  check-up  on  progress 
of  case 

1.  Limitation  of  plans  to  a  few  remedial  steps  that  are  possible 
of  attainment  and  immediately  desirable 
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2.  Definite  and  clear  statement  of  plans  so  that  interested 
persons  can  check  to  determine  child's  progress 

3.  Complete  understanding  of  or  at  least  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  of  measures  to  be  undertaken  for 
child's  improvement 

4.  Determination  of  date  of  future  meeting  and  method  of 
later  check-up  on  child's  progress 

VI.  Final  evaluation  of  progress  and  determination  of  future  plans 
for  cases  studied 

A-  Determination  of  plans  for  future  study  or  conclusion  of  each 
class 

B.  Determination  of  cases  to  be  referred  to  the  district  Child 
Guidance  Services  if  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  problem 
seems  impossible  after  both  school  groups  have  studied  the 
case  carefully 

If  the  personality  guidance  clinics  within  the  schools  are  to 
be  valuable  to  teachers  in  helping  them  to  know  their  pupils  better  and  to 
problem  students  in  helping  them  to  make  a  better  adjustment  to  their 
school  environment  end  life,  it  is  important  that  all  clinic  conferences 
be  conducted  in  an  entirely  professional,  thoughtful,  and  thoroughly 
cooperative  manner  by  those  persons  participating  in  the  meetings.  As 
has  already  been  stressed  too,  it  is  important  that  there  bo  adequate 
time  available  for  each  clinic  conference  to  make  it  possible  for 

1.  All  members  of  the  conference  group  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion 

2.  All  members  to  consider  thoughtfully  all  aspects  of  the  case 
being  studied 

3.  All  members  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  next  steps  and 
future  plans  in  the  treatment  of  the  case 

Believing  as  it  does  in  the  importance  of  time  for  these 
meetings,  the  committee  presenting  this  report,  therefore,  closes  the 
report  with  these  recommendations: 

1.  That  a  time  for  clinic  meetings  be  made  available  within  school 
hours  when  business  can  be  done  carefully  and  professionally 
without  conflict  with  other  after  school  meetings  or  duties 
that  most  teachers  have 

a»  The  clinic  meetings  might  take  the  place  of  certain 
faculty  meetings 

b.  In-service  credit  might  be  given  for  active  attendance 
at  or  participation  in  so  many  clinic  meetings  during 
a  given  term  if  these  clinics  were  held  under  approved 
leadership 
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2.  That  an  extensive  study  of  the  practices  of  schools  that 
conduct  personality  guidance  clinics  be  studied  carefully 
to  determine  how  these  other  schools  plan  for  and  get  together 
all  concerned  persons  for  these  clinic  meetings 

There  are  a  large  number  of  questions  in  all  the  questionnaires- 
students',  teachers' ,  and  head  counselors' ,  which  have  to  do  with  personal 
problems  guidance.   The  responses  reveal  to  some  extent  the  effectiveness 
of  this  aspect  of  guidance  in  the  schools.   To  tabulate  the  results  here 
would  be  unnecessary  repetition.   It  is  suggested  that  those  questions 
dealing  with  personal  problems  and  related  areas  should  be  -studied  in 
connection  with  this  section  of  the  report. 


.  i 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


Community  relationships  is  one  of  the  major  areas  of  guidance 
recognized  by  the  survey  committee  and,  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
recommendations,  a  community  relations  counselor  in  each  junior  and 
senior  high  school  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 
A  summary  of  the  duties  and  activities  of  these  counselors  will  serve 
to  reveal  the  nature  and  scope  of  their  work.   As  would  be  expected, 
the  duties  are  not  uniform  in  all  the  schools;  therefore,  all  counselors 
in  this  area  would  not  necessarily  perform  the  same  duties. 

Report  on  Activities  of  Community  Relations  Counselors,  1942-43 

The  functions  of  the  Community  Relations  Counselors  seem  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  two  wayss   one  of  public  relations,  to  inter- 
pret the  school  to  the  community;  the  other  tc  bring  knowledge  of  avail- 
able agencies  in  the  community  to  the  use  of  the  students.   Some  schools 
have  emphasized  the  former;  others,  the  latter;  and  a  few  have  done  both. 

According  to  reports  submitted  by  the  Community  Relations 
Counselors  from  each  school,  their  duties  have  included; 

I. 

1.  Attendance  at  meetings  of  the  coordinating  councils 

2.  Service  as  officers,  chairmen,  members  of  district  improvement 

clubs,  O.C.D. ,  Hospitality  House,  etc. 

3.  Attendance  at  meetings  of  conferences — Christians  and  Jews, 

National  Manufacturers'  Association,  etc. 

4.  Sponsoring  drives  within  schools  for  war  stamps,  bonds,  salvage, 

etc. 

5.  Sponsoring  contests  within  the  school  for  local  societies, 

N«  S.  G.T : . 

6.  Interpreting  the  schools  to  the  P.T.A. 

7.  Writing  letters  to  Community  organizations 

8.  Getting  the  West  Portal  Lions  Club  to  sponsor  youth  program 

9.  Cooperating  with  the  Police  Department  re:  behavior 

Street  car  companies  re:  behavior 
A. A. A.  re:  safety 

10.  Cooperation  with  Jr.  A.Y.". V.S.,  Red  Cross,  etc.  to  make  kits, 

to  salvage,  etc. 

11.  Publicizing  schools  through  the  newspapers 

12.  Addressing  improvement  clubs,  etc.  regarding  school  war  effort 

13.  Discussing  with  pastors  the  youth  problems  of  the  neighborhood 

14.  Conferring  with  recreational  directors  in  playgrounds 

15.  Presenting  shows  for  neighborhood  groups 

16.  Conducting  a  parent  Education  course 

17.  Cooperating  with  Public  Welfare  Department  on  questionnaires 

18.  Participating  in  movements  for  recognition  of  rights  of  minority 

groups--the  negro 

19.  Arranging  for  school  units  (di'ill  teams,  etc.)  to  march  in 

public  parades 
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20.  Recruiting  auxiliary  firemen,  junior  army,  etc. 

21.  Visiting  neighborhood  stores  to  investigate  youth  hang-outs 

22.  Maintaining  relationships  virith  the  Juvenile  Court 

23.  Visiting  neighborhood  schools 

24.  Holding  annual  Halloween  carnival  to  guarantee  property 

protection  to  merchants 

II. 

1.  Advertising  "teen-age"  dances  to  the  students  on  daily  bulletin. 

These  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Recreation  Department. 

2.  Placing  student  body  president  as  chairman  of  these  dances 

3.  Surveying  the  entire  city  (this  was  necessary  at  Girls  High 

School  to  study  the  home  districts  of  students).  Preparing 
individual  lists  of  recreation  centers,  social  agencies, 
etc.  in  each  district  and  holding  meetings  of  pupils  by 
districts  to  explain  opportunities  offered  in  their  own 
district. 

4.  Surveying  school  for  pupils  suffering  from  physical  defects 

and  assisting  them  to  find  agencies  which  would  help  correct 
same 

5.  Giving  a  mimeographed  list  to  each  pupil  to  show  leisure  time 

activities  offered  free  of  charge  during  summer  vacation  period 

6.  Studying  activities  of  Y.W.C.A. ,  Y.M.C.A. ,  C.Y.O. 

7.  Visiting  homes  of  pupils  to  study  conditions  due  to  employed 

mothers 

8.  Conferring  with  pastors  to  learn  social  and  spiritual  offerings 

in  neighborhood  churches 

9.  Visiting  many  social  agencies  to  learn  of  their  services 

10.  Making  many  referrals  to  playgrounds,  social  agencies,  etc. 

11.  Promoting  interest  in  clubs,  hobbies,  salvage  drives,  etc. 

12.  Surveying  school  for  timid  pupils,  for  behavior  problems  that 

might  be  helped  by  agencies,  etc. 

13.  Making  charts  showing  recreational  centers  in  school  neighbor- 

hood, hanging  same  on  hall  bulletin  where  weekly  notices  of 
playground  activities  are  posted 

14.  Presenting  guidance  lessons  on  leisure  activities 

15.  Sending  pupils  to  visit  Community  Chest  agencies  and  having 

reports  of  visits  made  in  classrooms,  in  assemblies,  and  at 
club  meetings 

16.  Through  interviews,  stimulating  interest  in  ethical  training 

and  church  attendance 

17.  Stressing  at  assemblies,  obedience  to  law,  dimouts,  curfew 

law,  etc. 

18.  Holding  morale  building  assemblies,  patriotic  pageants,  etc. 

19.  Promoting  a  hobby  show 

20.  Holding  public  relations  forums  in  registries  where  pupils 

develop  lessons  in  conduct 

21.  Establishing  the  Victory  Corps 

22.  Establishing  Red  Cross  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing  courses  in 

school 

23.  Preparing  reports  on  wards  of  agencies 

24.  Signing  up  girls  for  Interceptor  Command  work 

25.  Interviewing  pupils  and  advising  of  opportunities  in  San  Fran- 

cisco for  recreation,  for  spiritual  assistance,  for  medical 
and  social  assistance 
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CHAPTER  XV 
EDUCATIONAL  SUIDANCI 


Educational  guidance  was  recognized  by  the  Survey  Committee  as 
one  of  the  major  areas  in  the  counseling  and  guidance  program.   As  a 
result  of  the  committee's  recommendations  and  action  taken  by  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education,  each  junior  and  senior  high  school  has  an 
assistant  head  counselor  in  charge  of  educational  guidance  activities. 
The  nature  of  their  work  is  varied  in  detail,  but  there  is  a  common 
list  of  duties  and  approaches  which  might  apply  to  any  of  the  assistant 
head  counselors  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  program.   Educational 
guidance  cannot  be  isolated  and  assigned  to  a  given  person;  however, 
on  a  city-wide  basis  it  con  be  closely  associated  with  the  duties  and 
activities  of  the  educational  counselors.   To  give  a  clearer  insight 
into  this  phase  of  the  program,  the  following  report  of  the  duties  and 
activities  of  the  educational  counselors  is  included! 

The  assistant  head  counselors  in  charge  of  educational  coun- 
seling in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  summarized  their  duties  for 
the  year  1942-1943  as  follows: 

1.  To  administer  and  interpret  tests 

2.  To  furnish  information  to  students  and  teachers  in  regard  to 

entrance  requirements,  types  of  courses  offered,  living 
conditions,  expenses  involved,  etc. 

3.  To  assist  students  in  making  application  for  scholarships 

and  in  applying  for  college  entrance 

4.  To  advise  boys  and  girls  regarding  opportunities  in  the  services 

5.  To  investigate  the  causes  of  failures  and  suggest  follow-up 

procedure 

6.  To  recommend  to  administrative  staffs  the  need  for  certain 

remedial  classes 

7.  To  visit  articulating  schools  for  purposes  of  orientation 

8.  To  cooperate  with  the  head  counselor  in  making  group  guidance 

programs 

9.  To  assist  the  administrative  staff  in  programming  and  orienting 

students 

Each  monthly  meeting  of  the  educational  counselors'  group  was 
devoted  to  a  study  and  discussion  of  ways  in  which  the  counselors  might 
perform  the  above  duties  more  efficiently.   During  the  year  the  following 
problems  and  projects  were  studied  and  developed  by  the  educational 
counselors: 

1.  A  report  on  high  school  majors 

2.  A  suggested  3-4  year  program  for  special  fields,  such  as 

engineering,  nursing,  medicine,  etc. 

3.  A  report  on  ways  of  stimulating  superior  students 

4.  A  report  on  new  courses  for  the  war  effort 

5.  A  report  on  the  use  and  interpretation  of  test  data 
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6.  A  supplement  to  the  report  on  entrance  requirements  of  Pacific 

Coast  universities  and  colleges  showing  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  war  and  the  need  for  accelerated  training 

7.  A  report  on  the  causes  of  failures  on  the  low  eleven  and  high 

eight  grade  levels 

8.  A  vocabulary  to  assist  the  student  in  filling  out  application 

forms  for  the  services  and  industry  (in  collaboration  with 
the  vocational  counselors) 

9.  A  report  on  articulation  procedures  in  the  secondary  schools 

The  following  summary  of  outcomes  of  some  of  the  work  of  the 
educational  counselors  will  serve  to  give  further  insight  into  the 
nature  and  value  of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

The  assistant  head  counselors  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  continued  their  group  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
those  problems  that  would  make  their  work  as  educational  counselors  more 
effective. 

The  following  major  topics  were  considered  in  group  meetings 
and  reports: 

I.  Articulation  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

A.  At  the  group  meeting  a  major  suggestion  made  was  that  the 
younger  secondary  school  students,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  possible 
Low  10th  graders,  be  instructed  in  one  or  two  basic  subjects 
by  the  homeroom  teacher  in  order  that  the  adjustment  from 
elementary  to  the  secondary  school  be  made  more  smoothly  and 
in  order  that  a  closer  relationship  between  the  homeroom 
teacher  and  the  individual  student  be  developed. 

B.  In  the  committee  report  the  following  procedures  were 
suggested: 

1.  Definite  orientation  procedures  for  new  students 

(orientation  editions  of  the  school  paper — homeroom 
guidance  programs — pictures  of  social  opportunities 
in  the  new  school) 

2.  Early  meetings  of  grade  counselors  with  new  pupils 

3.  A  welcoming  assembly  with  former  teachers  as  guests 

4.  Big  brothers  as  well  as  big  sisters 

5.  Counselees'  representatives  meeting  to  learn  details 

of  counseling  system 

6.  School  handbooks 

7.  Library  instruction 

8.  Follo\v-up  statements  for  previous  schools 

9.  How  to  study  clinics  for  students  going  to  college 

10.  Inter-school  visiting  of  faculty  members 

11.  Planned  visits  from  students  of  lower-division  to  upper- 

division  schools  early  in  term 

12.  Parents'  tea  before  entrance  of  new  pupils 
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II.  Testing  and  Test  Data 

A.  Teachers  in  the  monthly  meeting  and  again  in  the  committee 
report  asked  for  further  education  in  the  interpretation  and 
use  of  test  data. 

III.  Conditioning  for  the  Armed  Forces 

A.  At  the  group  meeting  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for 
recreational  and  physical  conditioning  as  well  as  for 
academic  conditioning. 

B.  Reports  of  group  committees  in  the  field  include; 

1.  A  report  on  new  entrance  requirements  of  pacific  Coast 

universities  and  colleges  showing  the  changes  result-* 
ing  from  the  war  and  the  need  for  accelerated  training 

2.  A  vocabulary  to  assist  students  in  filling  out  applica- 

tion forms  for  the  services  and  industry 

3.  A  report  on  new  courses  for  the  war  effort 

4.  A  report  on  ways  of  stimulating  new  students 

5.  Suggested  3-4  year  programs  for  special  fields,  such  as 

engineering,  nursing,  and  medicine 

IV.  The  New  Reading  and  Study  Habits  Workshop  at  the  University 
of  California 

A.  At  the  group  meeting  the  counselors  pledged  their  cooperation 
in  setting  up  -a  reading  program  that  would  be  closely  related 
to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  secondary 
school  students. 

V.  Causes  of  Failure  on  the  Lll  and  E8  levels 

A.  The  committee  report  showed  the  following  common  causes 
of  failure; 

1.  Health  handicaps 

2.  Reading  handicaps 

3.  Language  handicaps 

4.  Attendance" 

5.  Home  problems 

6.  Poor  work  habits 

7.  Wrong  choice  of  subjects 

8.  Low  mental  ability 

9.  Fatigue  resulting  from  employment  in  industry 

B.  Individuals  on  the  committee  on  failures  suggested  the 
following  curatives: 

1.  Early  program  adjustments  to  meet  ability  needs 

2.  Accessible  health  records 

3.  Much  individual  case  work 
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4.  More  adjustment  and  opportunity  classes 

5.  Smaller  remedial  English  and  mathematics  classes 

6.  Out  of  school  supervision  for  adolescent  children 

7.  Smaller  classes  in  basic  subjects,  especially  in  the 

junior  high  schools 

8.  More  aptitude  tests 

Two  outstanding  and  beneficial  contributions  of  the  educational 
counselors  are  loose-leaf  notebooks  containing  a  list  of  out-of-school 
speakers  for  the  counseling  service  and  a  list  of  entrance  requirements 
to  pacific  Coast  colleges. 

One  of  the  continuous  problems  in  the  guidance  program  within 
the  schools  was  that  of  securing  the  proper  out-of-school  speakers.   In 
addition  to  the  usual  problem  of  securing  the  necessary  approval,  there 
was  the  problem  of  knowing  which  speakers  were  qualified  from  the  guid- 
ance point  of  view.   Since  numerous  speakers  were  known  in  the  schools 
over  a  period  of  years,  it  was  not  difficult  to  pool  the  information 
and  formulate  a  list  of  qualified  speakers.   This  list  has  the  approval 
of  school  authorities  which  enables  the  counselor  to  make  all  the 
arrangements  within  his-  school.   Speakers  are  listed  under  broad  areas 
of  interest  so  that  once  the  topic  is  decided  upon  a  speaker  can  be 
readily  located.   This  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
entire  guidance  program. 

The  pacific  Coast  colleges*  entrance  requirements  are  readily 
available  in  a  single  notebook.   This  has  been  an  invaluable  contribution 
and  a  highly  practical  means  of  handling  information  of  this  type.   These 
notebooks  have  become  counselors  *  handbooks  for  use  in  individual  and 
group  counseling,  and  library  copies  are  readily  available  to  all 
students,  which  makes  this  material  highly  serviceable  to  students, 
teachers,  and  counselors  alike. 

The  testing  program  has  an  important  place  in  the  educational 
guidance  of  students.   Testing  and  educational  guidance  are  vital  factors 
in  all  aspects  of  guidance,  and  cannot  be  readily  isolated  as  separate 
functions  in  themselves.   However,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  individual  phases  of  guidance  separately.   In  reality  all 
testing  as  well  as  all  guidance  serves  an  educational  purpose;  therefore, 
all  testing  must  be  considered  as  educational  testing,  but  since  the 
vocational  phases  of  the  testing  program  have  been  listed  in  the  chapter 
on  vocational  guidance,  only  those  tests  relating  specifically  to 
educational  guidance  will  be  listed  here. 

In  addition  to  the  required  testing  program  which  is  uniform 
in  all  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  following  tests  were 
reported  by  the  head  counselors  to  have  been  used.   Since  these  are  a 
part  of  the  optional  testing  program,  it  should  be  recognized  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  in  general  use  in  all  the  schools. 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

Study  Habits  Inventory  (name  not  given) 

Garrett  Sepmonds  Interest  Test 
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California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 

Binet  Intelligence  Test 

Clapp -Young  Self  Scoring  English  Test 

Orleans  Modern  Language  Prognosis  Test 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 

Shorling-Clark  Arithmetic  Test 

Cunningham  Arithmetic  Test 

Stanford  Arithmetic  Test 

California  Algebra  Aptitude  Test 

Orleans  Algebra  Prognosis  Test 

Columbia  Algebra  Test 

Breslick  Algebra  Survey  Test 

Lane-Greene  Achievement  Test  in  Plane  Geometry 

Numerous  items  in  the  head  counselors'  check  list  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  educational  guidance  activities  in  the  schools.   Since  a 
detailed  report  of  these  is  included  in  the  chapter  on  the  head  counsel- 
ors' evaluation  of  the  program,  it  is  not  desirable  to  include  them  in 
this  section.   For  further  study  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
guidance  program  reference  is  made  to  chapter  XVII  which  deals  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  guidance  program  from  the  viewpoint  of  students, 
teachers,  and  head  counselors. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
EVALUATION 


A*  STUDENTS'  OPINIONS 

Students'  opinions  are  always  valuable  as  one  means  of  evalua- 
tion.  Their  judgment  is  not  always  mature,  but  their  insight  is  some- 
times very  keen.   In  order  to  measure  their  thoughts  concerning  the 
guidance  program  an  opinionnaire  was  given  to  2630  unselected  junior 
and  senior  high  school  boys  and  girls.   Their  opinions  were  machine 
scored  and  the  questions  were  somewhat  complex.   The  fact  that  some  of 
the  answers  were  contradictory  brings  up  the  question  of  their  validity. 
The  results  are  summarized  however  for  whatever  their  value  may  be. 

Personal  Problems.  Almost  75%  of  the  pupils  questioned  had  no 
serious  emotionaT~problem"which  they  would  admit  bothered  them.   This  is 
a  considerably  higher  percentage  than  last  year.   More  junior  high  boys 
and  girls  had  unsolved  problems  than  senior  high  students.   The  other 
25%  were  troubled  by  some  personal  problem,  but  about  half  of  this 
number  agreed  that  they  had  received  help  from  counselors  or  teachers. 
More  received  help  in  junior  high  than  in  senior  high.   These  particular 
questions  involved  such  problems  as  being  liked  and  wanted,  accepting 
criticism,  making  progress  in  growing  up,  getting  along  with  other 
people,  feeling  a  part  of  the  school  group,  etc. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  results  that  progress  is  being  made 
toward  screening  out  this  group,  but  that  much  remains  to  be  done.   These 
are  largely  problems  of  security  and  dependent  upon  the  emotional  climate 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.   There  is  a  definite  challenge  here  to  school 
principals  to  investigate  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  questionnaire 
in  their  own  schools. 

Vocational  and  A vocational  problems.   Answers  to  questions 
about  vocational  problems  such  as  choosing  a  vocation,  earning  a  living, 
getting  job  information,  deciding  what  to  do  after  graduation  still 
bothered  about 'a  quarter  of  the  boys  and  girls  questioned.   Half  of  this 
number  who  wore  troubled  stated  they  were  getting  help  from  the  school. 
It  was  not  a  problem  to  almost  three  quarters  of  the  total  group.   The 
present  favorable  financial  situation  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the 
gain  over  last  year,  but  the  guidance  program  was  given  credit  by  many 
pup  i 1 s . 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  about  30%  of  junior  high 
school  students  were  having  trouble  in  finding  an  interesting  hobby, 
while  about  half  this  number  in  senior  high  were  concerned. 

In  neither  junior  or  senior  high  was  getting  a  part  time  job 
any  longer  a  problem.  Apparently  there  are  ample  opportunities.  Most 
of  those  reporting  said  they  had  been  helped  in  this  respect. 

More  group  guidance  giving  vocational  information  is  indicated 
here.  This  is  a  problem  which  the  school  system  has  not  adequately  met. 
The  confusion  of  too  many  jobs  is  as  bad  as  too  few  in  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls. 
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Familiarity  with  the  Counseling  Organization.   In  this  field 
great  progress  can  be  noted.   The  answers  to  questions  concerning  a 
knowledge  of  the  service  were  gratifying.   Only  ten  students  out  of  the 
2430  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  their  counselor.  Only  one  did  not 
know  where  to  go  to  see  a  counselor.  Eleven  of  the  group  did  not  feel 
free  to  go  to  someone  in  the  school  with  their  problems.  All  but  seven 
found  the  people  to  whom  they  went  for  help  friendly  and  considerate. 

It  was  amazing  to  find  that  all  but  seven  reported  that  they 
felt  they  had  a  part  in  the  school's  activities.  This  answer  was  hardly 
consistent,  however,  with  some  of  the  other  questions  about  their  feel- 
ings of  security  in  their  school  environment. 

The  group  reported  about  the  same  amount  of  counseling  service 
as  of  last  year.  They  saw  counselors  about  the  same  number  of  times  and 
the  conferences  were  about  the  same  length. 

To  the  degree  that  this  type  of  evaluation  is  reliable  and 
valid,  definite  qualitative  gains  can  be  noted.  Progress  is  definite. 
In  the  area  of  dealing  with  the  emotional  problems  of  children  and 
developing  feelings  of  security  in  the  school,  however,  there  is  not  as 
much  progress  as  in  other  fields.   It  is  true  that  in  times  of  stress 
such  as  war  the  emotional  problems  of  children  are  increased.   This 
means  that  the  school  will  have  to  double  its  efforts  in  this  direction. 


B.  TEACHERS'  OPINIONS 

The  teachers'  questionnaire  was  patterned  after  that  of  the 
first  survey, which  was  reported  in  the  First  Annual  Report,  in  order 
that  a  comparison  could  be  made  as  a  means  of  further  evaluating  the 
guidance  program  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  many  times  throughout  the  early  development  of  the  guidance  program, 
the  classroom  teacher  emerges  as  the  most  important  functionary  in 
guiding  pupils;  therefore,  the  teachers'  evaluation  of  the  program  is  of 
utmost  importance.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  teacher  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  judge  the  program  and  point  out  areas  needing  improve- 
ment as  well  as  those  which  are  effectively  dealing  with  student  problems. 
Much  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  in  evidence  this  second  year  is. 
without  question  due  to  the  constructive  observations  of  the  teaching 
staff.   So,  in  addition  to  providing  one  valuable  means  of  evaluation, 
the  teachers'  analysis  of  the  past  year's  work  in  guidance  serves  to 
point  the  way  to  a  strengthened  program  for  the  coming  year. 

Information  blanks,  in  the  form  of  questionnaires  with  pro- 
vision for  original  comments,  were  prepared  for  the  survey  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers'  reactions.   The  questionnaire  was  ad- 
ministered to  an  unselected  group  of  approximately  12  teachers  in  each 
of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.   In  order  to  canvass  different 
representatives  of  the  teaching  personnel  and  avoid  any  associations 
with  the  past  survey,  a  different  group  of  teachers  was  chosen  by 
designating  a  segment  of  the  alphabetical  list  in  each  school  which 
would  not  overlap  that  of  thy  previous  survey.   Questionnaires  were 
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answered  by  131  junior  high  school  teachers  from  the  11  junior  high 
schools,  and  108  senior  high  school  teachers  representing  the  9  high 
schools. 

Of  the  131  junior  high  school  teachers,  101  or  approximately 
77%  were  homeroom  teachers;  31  or  23%  were  officially  assigned  grade 
counselors;  11  or  8%  were  assistant  head  counselors;  6  or  approximately 
5%  were  designated  as  "special  counselors;"  and  21  or  11%   had  no  duties 
as  homeroom  teachers  or  counselors.   Of  the  108  senior  high  school 
teachers  answering  the  questionnaire,  43  or  40%  were  homeroom  teachers 
(frequently  designated  as  "registrars");  approximately  14  or  15%,  were  / 
assigned  grade  counselors;  5  or  approximately  4.5%  were  assistant  head 
counselors;  10  or  9%,  were  designated  as  "special  counselors;"  and  17 
or  15%  had  no  duties  as  homeroom  teachers  or  counselors. 

Combining  the  tabulations  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
gives  the  following  summary:   The  survey  included  answers  from  239 
teachers.   Of  these,  136  or  approximately  51%,  were  homeroom  teachers  or 
registrar?;  45  or  19%  were  officially  assigned  grade  counselors;  16  or 
approximately  1%,  were  assistant  head  counselors;  16  or  approximately 
1%,  were  assigned  special  counseling  duties  and  were  designated  as 
"special  counselors;"  and  38  or  16%  were  subject  teachers  without  any 
of  the  above  listed  duties.   Of  the  total  group,  68%  were  not  assigned 
counseling  duties,  while  the  remaining  32%  served  as  official  counselors 
in  one  of  the  three  categories  listed.   It  should  be  noted  that  home- 
room teachers,  grade  counselors,  assistant  head  counselors,  and  special 
counselors  are  also  subject  teachers.  For  example,  one  teacher  might  be 
a  homeroom  teacher,  a  gra.de  counselor,  and  a  subject  teacher.   However, 
in  most  cases,  teachers  performing  any  combination  of  the  duties 
included  in  the  tabulation  spend  a  majority  of  their  time  as  subject 
teachers. 

Homeroom  teachers  and  so-called  "registrars"  teach  on  a 
regular  full-time  schedule,  while  those  officially  designated  as  coun- 
selors are  relieved  of  a  specified  portion  of  the  teaching  day  for 
counseling  duties. 

Teacher  relationships 

Several  questions  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  directly  with  the 
teacher's  relationship  to  various  phases  of  the  guidance  program.   A 
large  percentage,  92%,  of  the  teuchers  believe  that  all  classroom 
teachers  are  fundamentally  counselors;  while  4%  think  not,  and  4%  did 
not  answer.   Approximately  79%  of  the  teachers  believe  that  they  are 
endeavoring  to  use  every  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  counseling  and 
guidance  implications  in  their  subject  classes;  14%  did  not,  and  7% 
failed  to  answer  the  question.   Of  the  239  teachers,  173  or  72%  stated 
that  they  definitely  feel  a  part  of  the  counseling  and  'guidance  service 
of  their  respective  schools,  while  approximately  15%  did  not;  over  12% 
failed  to  answer.  Approximately  90%  stated  that  they  had  talked  or 
conferred  with  members  of  the  counseling  staff  about  students  in  their 
classes;  5%  had  not,  and  5%  did  not  answer.   In  response  to  the  question 
regarding  whether  or  not  the  teachers  believe  that  progress  is  being 
made  toward  a  better  system  of  counseling  and  guidance  in  their 
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respective  schools,  70%  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  only  4%  in  the 
negative;  however,  77  teachers  or  approximately  26%  failed  to  give  any 
opinion.   Approximately  32%  or  76  teachers  of  the  group  surveyed  have 
taken  a  course  this  school  year  to  improve  their  ability  to  counsel  and 
guide  students;  48%  have  not,  and  20%  gave  no  answer.   Of  the  239  teach- 
ers, 135  stated  that  the  Head  Counselors '  Association  should  offer  an 
in-service  training  course  next  fall.   (The  Head  Counselors'  Association 
offered  two  such  courses  previous  to  this  survey.   Information  about  the 
In-Service  Training  courses  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report.) 

Admin  i  s  t ration 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  been  made  aware  through 
the  school  guidance  service  of  how  they  fit  into  the  guidance  program; 
55%  through  talks  with  their  principals  in  situations  other  than  faculty 
meetings;  91%  have  been  informed  of  the  guidance  service  through  faculty 
meetings;  and  62%  through  meetings  with  counselors.   Relative  to  the 
function  of  the  guidance  service  in  making  teachers  aware  of  certain  of 
its  features,  84%  stated  that  they  had  been  made  aware  through  the 
guidance  service  in  their  respective  schools  of  how  they  fit  into  the 
guidance  program.   74%  have  been  made  aware  through  the  guidance  service 
of  symptoms  which  the  teacher  is  in  a  better  position  to  note  than  any- 
one else.   54%  of  the  teachers  feel  that  group  meetings  held  to  help 
students  were  adequate;  5%  believe  there  were  too  many,  and  32%  stated 
there  were  too  few.  Approximately  9%  failed  to  answer. 

A  comparison  of  this  survey  with  that  of  last  year  indicates 
that  faculty  meetings  are  used  more  extensively  this  year  to  acquaint 
teachers  with  the  guidance  service  within  the  different  schools. 
Ninety-one  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  participating  in  the  survey 
stated  that  they  had  been  informed  through  faculty  meetings  as  compared 
with  81%  of  last  year.   Indications  are  that  the  teachers  are  conscious 
of  a  need  for  more  group  guidance.   The  nature  of  the  questionnaire 
provides  for  comments  by  teachers.   Teacher  comments  relative  to  the 
adequacy,  although  somewhat  limited  in  number,  are  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  section  of  the  report. 

Student  Problems 

Guidance  problems  cannot  be  separated  and  classified  into 
convenient  categories;  however,  for  practical  reasons  it  is  advantageous 
to  establish  areas  in  which  students'  problems  occur.   It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  no  problem  exists  in  a  single  area.   There  is  an 
inter-relationship  of  all  aspects  of  development.   For  convenience  and 
clarity  of  discussion  students'  problems  have  been  listed  under  five 
major  headings;  namely,  educational,  health,  social,  personal,  and 
vocational  guidance. 

Educational  Guidance 

Approximately  81%  of  the  teachers  participating  in  the  survey 
believe  that  the  guidance  program  within  their  respective  schools  is 
dealing  effectively  with  planning  programs  for  the  coming  year.   149 
teachers  or  62%  feel  that  counseling  on  whether  or  not  to  go  to  college 
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is  being  effectively  dealt  with,  while  15%  do  not;  and  23%  failed  to 
answer.   66%  believe  that  students  are  receiving  effective  guidance  on 
what  to  do  after  high  school;  and  19%  failed  to  answer.   119  teachers 
or  approximately  50%  believe  that  stimulating  or  giving  aid  to  superior 
students  is  being  dealt  with  effectively;  21%  did  not  answer.   77% 
believe  that  diagnosing  causes  of  poor  work  is  adequately  provided  for 
in  their  schools;  14%  think  not,  and  9%  failed  to  give  any  answer. 
Approximately  69%  believe  that  the  guidance  service  is  dealing  effect- 
ively with  helping  students  overcome  causes  of  poor  work;  18%  do  not 
agree,  and  13%  did  not  answer.   54%  believe  that  the  guidance  program 
is  dealing  effectively  with  improving  study  habits.   18%  gave  no  response 
to  this  question.   Slightly  more  than  one-half  the  teachers  believe  that 
the  guidance  service  is  dealing  effectively  with  helping  students  with 
reading  difficulties;  24%  did  not  answer. 

It  is  a  rather  conspicuous  fact  that  a  relatively  large  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  did  not  answer  the  questions  relating  to 
students'  problems.   The  reasons  for  this  are  not  entirely  self-evident, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  much  of  the  educational  guidance, 
especially  that  dealing  with  individual  problems,  is  not  always  widely 
known  throughout  the  faculty.   For  example,  many  of  the  educational 
problems,  such  as  plans  after  high  school  and  causes  of  poor  work,  are 
by  their  very  nature  purely  individual,  and  involve  a. more  or  less 
personal  relationship  between  the  student  and  counselor  or  teacher. 

Health  Guidance 

Approximately  82%  or  195  teachers  participating  in  the  survey 
believe  that  the  guidance  program  in  their  respective  schools  is  dealing 
effectively  with  health  guidance.   Only  6%  think  not,  and  12%  did  not 
answer.   Relative  to  the  same  problems,  last  year  72%  stated  that  health 
guidance  was  effective  and  20%  failed  to  answer.   57%  believe  that 
guidance  for  leisure  and  recreation  is  effective;  however,  41%  failed 
to  answer  this  question.   Only  1.6%  stated  that  they  believe  guidance 
in  this  area  is  ineffective. 

Social  Guidance 

166,  or  69%  of  the  teachers  participating  in  the  survey, 
believe  that  social  guidance  in  their  respective  schools  is  effective. 
Approximately  21%  do  not,  and  over  18%  did  not  answer. 

Personal  Guidance 

In  response  to  the  general  question  of  whether  or  not  personal 
guidance  is  effective,  185  teachers  or  77%  stated  that  they  believe  it 
is;  13%  believe  that  it  is  not  effective,  and  10%  did  not  answer. 
Questions  relating  to  the  more  specific  aspects  of  personal  guidance 
were  included  in  the  questionnaire.   An  analysis  of  these  will  reveal 
more  specific  information  relative  to  teachers'  opinions  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  personal  guidance.   38%  believe  that  financial  guidance  is 
effectively  handled  and  23%  believe  it  is  not,  while  the  remaining 
39%  did  not  answer.   74%  believe  that  the  counseling  service  is  dealing 
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effectively  with  helping  children  with  behavior  problems  to  become 
better  adjusted.   14$  do  not  believe  so,  and  12$  did  not  answer.   64$ 
or  152  of  the  participating  teachers  believe  that  guiding  students  in 
the  area  of  home  relations  is  effective;  17$think  not,  and  19$  failed 
to  give  any  answer.   56$  believe  that  the  counseling  service  is  effect- 
ive in  guiding  students  to  gain  a  sense  of  values.   Over  24$  failed  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  problem.  A  relatively  new  problem  hae  been 
created  by  the  nature  of  the  present  emergency;  namely,  guidance  relative 
to  the  war  effort.   201  or  84$  of  the  teachers  believe  that  guidance  in 
this  area  is  effective.   7$  believe  it  is  not  effective  and  9$  failed  to 
answer . 

Vocational  Guidance 

Of  the  239  participating  teachers  190,  or  79$,  believe  that  the 
counseling  service  is  dealing  effectively  with  giving  accurate  vocational 
information  to  students.   12$  of  the  teachers  did  not  answer.  Approxi- 
mately 70$  believe  that  placement  is  effectively  handled  by  the  counsel- 
ing service.   12.5$  do  not  believe  it  is,  and  21.5$  did  not  give  any 
answer.  37$  believe  follow-up  work  on  vocational  placements  is  effect- 
ively dealt  with,  while  24$  do  not,  and  approximately  40$  did  not  answer. 

The  fact  that  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  teachers  did  not 
answer  the  questions  is  somewhat  conspicuous;  however,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  general  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers  answered  the 
questions  than  answered  them  last  year.   This  in  itself  is  significant 
as  a  factor  in  evaluating  the  program  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view. 
It  is  an  indication  that  more  teachers  have  a  feeling  of  being  better 
qualified  to  evaluate  the  program.  This  is  an  encouraging  trend  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  definite  objectives  of  any  complete  guidance 
program  must  be  to  give  the  entire  teaching  staff  an  insight  into  the 
functions  of  the  program.   This  is  no  easy  task  because  the  very  nature 
of  counseling  and  guidance  makes  it  a  highly  personal  enterprise,  and 
all  teachers  are  not  always  conscious  of  all  the  efforts  and  outcomes 
of  guidance.   Then,  too,  the  nature  of  the  questionnaire  lends  itself 
to  a  highly  critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  participating  teacher 
due  to  the  fact  that  outright  positive  and  negative  answers  could  be 
qualified  by  comments  which  were  encouraged  by  the  nature  of  the  question- 
naire.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  tabulations  of  the  teachers'  re- 
sponses as  recorded  by  affirmative  or  negative  reactions,  it  is  necessary 
to  seriously  consider  the  other  aspects  of  the  teachers'  survey,  some 
of  which  follow; 

Appraisal  and  Means  of  Improvement 

Two  questions  in  the  questionnaire  were  such  that  descriptive 
answers  were  necessary.  Answers  to  these  are  particularly  significant 
because  teachers  answering  them  of  necessity  had  to  originate  their  own 
answers.   The  tables  below  list  the  comments  in  order  of  their  frequency. 
Comments  appearing  three  or  more  times  are  recorded. 

Question:  WHAT  PRESENT  GUIDANCE  SERVICE  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  SEEMS 
TO  YOU  TO  BE  (a)  OF  THE  MOST  VALUE?   (b)  OF  THE  LEAST  VALUE? 
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The  Present  School  Guidance  Services  within  the  schools 
seem  to  be  of  Most  Value  from  the  classroom  teachers*  viewpoint. 


Phases  of: 


Number  of  times  mentioned 


(Educational  Guidance 
(Personal  adjustment 
(Community  relations,  and 
(War  problems 

Vocational  Guidance 
Individual  interviewing 
Health  Guidance 
Home  Guidance 
Social  Guidance 
Miscellaneous 


106 

48 

12 

10 

7 

4 

7 


The  Present  School  Guidance  Services  within  the  schools 
that  seem  to  be  of  Least  Value  from  the  teachers'  viewpoint. 

(Note:  Comments  on  this  question  were  very  limited.   All  those 

appearing  three  or  more  times  are  included  in  the  table.) 


phases  of; 


Educational  Testing 

Clerical  Work 

Homeroom  Forum 

Counseling  low  mentality  students 

Educational  Guidance 


Number  of  times  mentioned 


5 
4 
4 
3 
3 


Question:  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  SHOULD  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  (a)  WITHIN  YOUR  SCHOOL?  (b)  WITHIN 
THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYSTEM? 

The  responses  to  this  question  were  relatively  few  considering 
the  many  phases  of  the  guidance  program.   As  would  be  expected,  more 
teachers  made  suggestions  regarding  the  program  within  the  school  than 
within  the  system  as  a  whole.   Of  the  various  items  mentioned,  fewer 
than  15  different  problems  were  mentioned  more  than  two  times.   Sug- 
gestions for  improvement  within  the  system  were  relatively  few.   Fewer 
than  25  different  suggestions  were  made  and  of  these  all  mentioned  more 
than  two  times  can  be  classified  under  three  headings.   The  nature  of 
the  responses  makes  it  necessary  to  combine  two  closely  related  sug- 
gestions; namely,  more  personal  guidance,  and  less  clerical  work.   These 
two  appeared  together  and  were  evidently  associated  with  the  same 
problems.   The  two  were  mentioned  together  or  separately  a  total  of 
16  times.   Closer  cooperation  between  parents  and  the  San  Francisco 
schools  was  mentioned  by  5  teachers,  and  more  counseling  time  by  3 
teachers. 
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Example  of  typical  constructive  suggestions  made  by  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers: 

Refrain  from  calling  pupil  out  of  a  class  in  which  he  is 
doing  poor  work.   Rather,  call  small  groups  at  8:30  a.m.  or 
2:30  p.m.  (before  or  after  school). 

The  classroom  teacher  should  be  informed  of  problems  of 
child — home  conditions,  working  conditions,  etc. 

There  might  be  more  conferences  about  individual  cases. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  falls  on  the  classroom  teacher  and 
she  should  be  advised  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
guidance  and  corrective  work  done  by  any  counselor. 

I  suggest  that  the  head  counselor  call  subject  groups 
and  place  his  guidance  plan  before  us,  and  work  out  a 
system  of  cooperative  guidance. 

The  Terman  Test  scores  have  proved  helpful  in  past  years 
in  diagnosing. 

I  think  all  the  subject  teachers  and  the  counselors  of  every 
class  should  hold  at  least  one  meeting  a  term  and  discuss 
the  class  and  teaching  methods  best  suited  to  the  class. 

Bring  parent,  child,  and  subject  teacher  together  when 
subject  teacher  hands  in  report. 

In  faculty  meetings  discuss  work  of  entire  counseling 
staff. 

More  discussion  between  counselors  and  teachers  on 
individual  student's  problems. 


C.  HEAD  COUNSELORS'  ANALYSIS 

Work  Conference 

The  head  counselors  of  the  San  Francisco  secondary  schools  have 
continued  their  in-service  training  conferences  throughout  this  school 
year.   Almost  semi-monthly  meetings  have  been  held  with  the  Director  of 
Counseling  and  Guidance.   The  Friday  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
an  all-day  work  shop  was  arranged.   At  this  conference  the  First  Annual 
Report  was  explained  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  the  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance;  a  report  was  given  on  the 
summer  school  by  its  principal;  the  new  Samuel  Gompers  Trades  School 
plans  were  outlined  by  its  principal;  and  other  plans  were  developed  for 
the  coming  year.   This  work  shop  was  attended  by  many  administrators  and 
counselors. 
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Semi -Monthly  Meetings 

At  other  meetings  during  the  past  school  year  the  head  coun- 
selors were  informed  on  many  items  and  were  addressed  by  representatives 
of  different  community  organizations  and  social  agencies.   Speakers  from 
various  special  fields  within  the  school  department  had  opportunity  to 
give  information  to  the  counseling  department  at  different  meetings. 

In-Service  Training  Course 

Through  the  Head  Counselors'  Association  another  In-Service 
Training  Course  was  offered  to  personnel  of  the  school  department. 
(See  chapter  on  In-Service  Training  in  this  report.) 

Committee  vVork 


The  head  counselors  worked  on  different  committees  relating  to 
the  Counseling  and  Guidance  program.   One  of  these  committees,  "Counsel- 
ing and  Guidance  Evaluation  Committee  for  1942-1943,"  (after  a  year's 
study)  prepared  the  three  questionnaires  on  this  subject  which  were  used 
to  help  evaluate  this  year's  progress.   Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Workroom  Committee  a  room  has  been  established 
at  Girls  High  School  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  counseling  exhibit  room, 
conference  and  reference  room  and  a  general  workshop  for  the  Counseling 
and  Guidance  program.   The  social  committee  arranged  and  executed  a 
delightful  tea  honoring  the  new  Supervisor  of  Counseling  and  Guidance 
for  the  elementary  schools.   All  administrators  in  the  city  were  invited 
to  be  in  attendance.   Over  three  hundred  guests  were  present  at  Mission 
High  School  library  for  the  tea.   The  committee  on  "Counseling  and  War" 
prepared  a  very  valuable  booklet  on  such  items  as:  directory  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  military  service,  orientational  training  which  the 
schools  can  give,  opportuni ties  for  service  available  for  boys  and  girls 
in  civilian  defense,  the  high  school  victory  corps,  etc.   Supplementary 
additions  have  been  issued  by  this  committee.   The  committee  on  "Suggested 
Changes  in  the  Set-up  of  our  Counseling  System,"  was  frank  and  bold  in  its 
suggestions.   By  means  of  a  questionnaire  the  committee  obtained  opinions 
and  reactions  from  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  department  in  each  school. 
This  report  will  be  given  deep  consideration  as  policies  are  formulated 
in  the  future.   One  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  work  was  done  by  the 
committee  on  "A  Manual  or  Handbook  on  Guidance."  This  committee 
developed  a  very  valuable  and  helpful  booklet  which  when  distributed  to 
the  schools  will  help  solve  some  of  the  questions  and  problems  in  the 
minds  of  especially  potential  counselors  and  bring  about  more  uniformity 
in  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  departments  throughout  the  city. 

Work  Sheet 

On  several  occasions  during  the  year  the  director  of  counseling 
and  guidance  repeated  the  idea  of  issuing  a  work  sheet  to  the  head 
counselors.   The  purpose  was  to  give  a  progress  report  on  what  the 
individual  schools  were  doing  in  the  different  phases  of  guidance 
(it  also  acted  as  a  self-check  or  self -analysis  of  local  conditions). 
Some  of  the  questions  which  were  to  be  worked  out  are  here  listed.   These 
were  taken  from  several  of  the  different  work  sheets.   It  was  always 
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suggested  that  the  head  counselors,  themselves,  fill  out  the  work  sheets 
and  then  discuss  the  contents  with  their  principals. 

"What  responsibility  has  your  counseling  department  taken  toward 
building  morale  in  your  school?   Be  specific." 

^'What  method  has  your  school  been  using  this  term  to  notify  the 
home  of  its  child's  counselor*  and  other  data  on  counseling 
and  guidance?" 

"Other  than  educational,  list  a  few  experiments  or  devices  your 
school  is  doing  in  preventive  guidance  (i.e.,  individual  or 
group  therapy  toward  volitional  emotional  retardation)." 

"Where  in  our  program  do  you  feel  there  is  more  need  of  strength?" 

"What  seems  to  be  your  hardest  job  as  head  counselor?" 

Head  Counselors'  Evaluation  Check  Sheet 

The  head  counselors  were  given  an  Annual  Report  Form  to  be 
filled  out  for  their  individual  schools.   This  was  one  of  the  question- 
naires devised  by  the  Head  Counselors'  Committee-.   This  check  sheet 
contained  about  one  hundred  questions  relative  to  the  different  phases 
of  the  counseling  and  guidance  program  within  each  school.   The  head 
counselors  were  frank  and  sincere  in  their  answers.   The  data  given  were 
valuable  and  accurate.  Where  opportunity  was  offered  for  criticisms 
and  suggestions  the  head  counselors  were  constructive  and  straightfor- 
ward. Without  a  doubt  these  evaluation  sheets  give  a  clear  and  true 
picture  of  the  counseling  and  guidance  program  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  head  counselors  realize  it  is  their  responsibility  to  construct  and 
develop  a  realistic  and  broadening  program  and  by  coloring  or  mis- 
representing the  facts,  the  reflection  would  be  on  their  shoulders. 
It  is  with  these  ideas  in  mind  that  this  chapter  has  been  developed  in 
an  intensive  manner.   Sections  of  the  head  counselors'  questionnaire 
have  been  used  in  other  chapters  of  this  report  and  so  are  not  repeated 
here.   Examples  are  the  check  items  on  vocational  data  which  are  shown 
in  the  chapter  on  Vocational  Guidance,  and  the  types  of  tests  and  follow- 
up  work  found  in  the  chapter  on  Educational  Guidance. 

Within  School  In-Service 

On  the  question,  "HOW  OFTEN  DID  YOU  HAVE  MEETINGS  WITH  YOUR 
GRADE  COUNSELORS  AND  ASSISTANT  HEAD  COUNSELORS?"  the  data  shows: 


Grade  Counselors 

Ass't.  Head  Counselors 

Junior      Senior 
High  School  High  School 

Junior      Senior 
High  School  High  School 

Totals 

Weekly             1          1 
Semi-monthly        3          3 
Monthly            5          3 
Irregularly         2          2 

4  5 
1          1 
1          0 

5  3 

11 
8 
9 

12 
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On  the  questions  of  the  approximate  number  of  home  visits  made 
during  the  year  it  is  noted  that  two  junior  high  head  counselors  made 
no  visits  and  one  senior  high  head  counselor  did  not  visit  homes.   One 
head  counselor  frankly  stated  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  school  to 
have  teachers  visit  the  home;  and  another  head  counselor  stated  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  discouraged  home  visits.   The  table  shows  the 
home  visit  frequency: 


Head  Counselors  of  j  Asst.H. Counselors  ofjGrade 

Counselors  of 

Grand 

Jr.H.  Sr.H.  Total  •  Jr.H.  Sr.H.  Total    Jjr.H. 

Sr.H.   Total 

[Total 

Home 
Visits 

I 

61    52    113     92    124   216      131 

297    428 

626 

On  the  question  of  how  many  students  do  the  head  counselors 
see  personally  each  week,  three  junior  high  head  counselors  did  not 
answer.   One  junior  high  head  counselor  averages  100  students  per  weeki 
All  the  junior  high  head  counselors  saw  about  285  students  each  week. 
In  the  senior  high  school  the  range  was  from  2  to  90  per  week,  or  427 
students  were  seen  personally  by  the  head  counselor  each  week.   It  is 
hard  to  explain  why  the  average  in  junior  high  is  26  .and  in  the  senior 
high  47,  other  than  that  junior  high  head  counselors  teach  one  class 
more  than  those  in  senior  high  school. 

On  the  question  of  allotment  of  time  there  is  not  a  great 
variance.   Note  the  table  showing  percentage  of  duties  involved. 


Eleven  Junior 

Nine  Senior 

To 

tals 

High  Schools 

High  Schools 

20 

Schools 

/a 

of 

w 

24 

24 

24 

15 

12.4 

14 

18.3 

25.3 

20.3 

29 

19.6 

25 

12.7 

18.5 

15.3 

2.9 

.4 

1.7 

Administration 

Supervision 

Counseling 

Teaching 

Clerical  Work 

Other 


On  the  question,  "HO!"  DO  YOU  ENDEAVOR  TO  STIMULATE  SUPERIOR 
STUDENTS?"  the  most  popular  ways  were  through  honor  rolls,  awards  and 
scrolls.   Some  of  the  comments  made  are: 

"The  student  government  based  on  commission  plan  with  commission 
leaders  seeking  out  and  including  on  their  committees  outstand- 
ing pupils." 

"Tours  for  members  of  honor  society.   Honor  society  called  upon 
for  special  duties." 

"Best  ten  club — highest  ten  boys  and  girls  in  the  school." 

Many  endeavors  are  used  to  insure  participation  of  all  students 
in  school  activities.   A  few  arej 
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"We  had  pupils  at  the  end  of  last  term  sign  for  activities. 
Every  child  in  school  was  listed  but  some  activities  were 
never  carried  out  due  to  change  in  personnel,  lack  of 
interest  on  part  of  children,  etc." 

"School  Block  Letter  is  not  an  athletic  award.   It  is  issued 
after  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  number  of  points  on  a 
cumulative  award  sheet.   All  drives,  activities,  etc.,  con- 
tribute to  the  letter." 

"Variety  of  offerings  publicized  and  promoted  throughout  the 
school.   Influence  of  homeroom  teachers  and  counselors' 
award  system  established  on  basis  of  sufficient  variety  to 
have  universal  student  appeal." 

Health  Guidance 

It  seems  that  health  education  is  being  effectively  handled 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Almost  all  schools  are  using  the  suggested 
types  in  the  check  list;  that  is,  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
Fhysical  Education  Department,  nutrition  information  through  the  Home 
Economics  Department,  group  guidance  meetings  by  home-room  teachers, 
dissemination  of  information  through  nurse's  office.  One  senior  high 
school  head  counselor  comments  under  this  question: 

"nutrition  teacher  speaks  once  a  semester  to  most  of  our 
students.   The  attendance  clerk  and  the  attendance  officer 
check  with  the  personality  counselor." 

Another  senior  high  school  head  counselor  states* 

"Questionnaires  and  check-lists  on  health  and  study  habits  are 

used." 
"Special  counselors'  bulletins  to  faculty  calling  attention  to 

handicapped  and  maladjusted.  After  compiling  lists  from  these, 

assignment  is  made  to  proper  counselors." 

Social  Guidance 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  social  guidance  in  the 
different  secondary  schools  is  made  chiefly  through  the  schools' 
social  activities.  All  but  one  junior  high  school  has  school  dances, 
and  all  but  one  senior  high  school  has  school  dances.   Eight  out  of 
the  eleven  junior  high  schools  have  class  parties;  and  seven  out  of 
nine  senior  high  schools  give  class  parties.  Eight  junior  high  and 
eight  senior  high  schools  have  class  dances.   Seven  of  the  20  schools 
have  class  lunches.   In  some  of  the  schools  the  physical  education 
departments  have  girls' and  boys' dances  during  gym  period. 

Leisure  and  Recreation 

By  the  answers  on  the  check-list  it  seems  as  if  the  counsel- 
ing departments  in  the  various  secondary  schools  have  not  placed 
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sufficient  emphasis  on  leisure  and  recreation.   Four  schools  in 
each  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  divisions  have  used  community 
surveys.   The  means  used  by  most  secondary  schools  have  been 
through  bulletins  and  booklets  provided  by  their  recreation  depart- 
ments; yet  that  is  not  universal  in  the  secondary  schools.  A  plan 
used  by  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  is  to  develop  in  group  dis- 
cussions an  understanding  of  the  place  of  recreation  and  avocations 
in  one's  life  and  the  opportunities  available  in  and  out  of  school 
for  young  people  to  explore  and  discover  their  interests  in  those 
fields. 

Orientation 

An  important  function  of  the  counseling  department  in 
each  school  is  that  of  6rienting  and  adjusting  new  students  to  the 
life  in  the  new  school  community.   The  question  asked  the  head 
counselors  wasj   "How  do  you  take  care  of  orientation  of  incoming 
freshmen?"   There  were  eight  possible  items  to  be  checked.   The 
frequency  of  the  checking  is  noted  in  the  following  table* 

Jr. II.  Sr.II. 

8     4   1.  Future  enrollees  visit  your  school  before  the  new 

term  begins, 
8     7   2.  New  students  are  greeted  and  talked  to  by  student  body 

officers  the  first  school  day. 

3.  New  students  are  given  a  party, 

4.  Big  brothers  and  sisters  are  appointed, 

5.  Handbooks  are  given  to  new  students, 

6.  Mimeographed  information  is  given  to  new  students. 

7.  Tours  are  conducted, 

8.  Group  guidance  meetings  are  held  at  which  school  activ- 
ities are  discussed,   (traffic,  lockers,  etc.) 

Methods  used  other  than  those  listed  in  the  table  are:   The 
administrators  and  counselors  visit  schools,  students  usually  placed 
in  class  with  others  from  the  same  school,  and  an  assembly  of  all  new 
students  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

All  the  junior  high  schools  report  that  when  students  enroll 
in  the  school  after  the  opening  date,  a  student  is  appointed  to  guide 
and  instruct  the  new  student.   Two  senior  high  schools  send  letters  by 
a  student  committee  to  the  late  comers.   Five  schools  report  that  the 
names  of  students  transferring  from  outside  the  city  are  turned  over 
to  the  counseling  department. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  little  provision  is  made 
in  the  senior  high  schools  to  take  care  of  the  orientation  of  students 
leaving  high  schools.   Five  senior  high  schools  report  that  group  guid- 
ance and  class  meetings  are  held  for  the  entire  graduating  class.   In 
the  junior  high  schools  other  methods  are  used  for  this  orientation. 
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Four  schools  provide  visits  to  the  main  high  school  by  the  students 
before  the  new  semester  begins.  Ten  provide  group  guidance  through 
home-rooms  concerning  the  high  school  program.  Four  use  the  school 
paper  for  this  method. 

Junior  high  school  faculty  members  visit  the  elementary 
schools  for  conferences  with  principals  and  teachers  endeavoring  to 
insure  articulation  between  the  junior  high  schools  and  the  feeding 
elementary  schools.   Two  junior  high  schools  hold  exhibits  of  the 
departments  of  the  school  and  invite  the  elementary  schools  concerned 
to  visit  these  exhibits.   In  one  school  the  Parent  Teacher  Association 
gives  a  tea  for  the  mothers  of  the  incoming  low  7th  grade  students. 
To  insure  articulation  between. the  senior  high  schools  and  the  feed- 
ing junior  high  schools  all  senior  high  schools  report  that  mimeograph- 
ed information  about  courses  offered  is  sent  to  junior  high  schools. 
Eight  senior  high  school  head  counselors  visit  the  junior  high  schools. 
Only  two  senior  high  schools  send  reports  of  grades  to  the  junior  high 
school. 

In  orienting  students  to  the  library,  the  two  methods 
uniformly  used  by  all  secondary  schools  are:  all  new  classes  are 
taken  periodically  to  the  library;  and  secondly,  lessons  in  library 
techniques  are  given  by  librarian  to  subject  classes.   Other  methods 
used  by  several  of  the  high  schools  are  displays  in  the  library, 
library  information  sent  to  the  classroom,  notices  in  the  daily 
bulletin,  hobby  shows  in  the  library,  group  guidance  meetings  in  the 
library,  and  classroom  teachers  use  library  for  laboratory  lessons. 

Constructive  Reactions 

In  answer  to  the  question?   "What  is  one  of  your  most 
difficult  problems  as  head  counselor  to  overcome?"   it  was  found  that 
the  head  counselors  were  very  frank  and  definite  in  their  answers. 
They  realized  that  they  have  difficult  problems  to  overcome. and  that 
adjustments  must  be  made.   They  feel  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
help  provide  the  solution.   This  is  best  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  the  different  head  counselors'  questionnaires; 

"Adjusting  fifteen  years  old  boys  in  the  H8," 

"Controlling  social  activities  of  children  outside  of  school 
even  when  such  activity  interferes  with  school  work." 

"Teachers1  impatience  because  problem  children  are  not 
adjusted  immediately." 

"Expectation  of  miracles," 

"Faculty  inertia.  Reluctance  of  home-room  teachers  to  take 
active  part  in  counseling.  Loss  of  staff  through  war  con- 
ditions and  difficulty  in  securing  qualified  people  for 
replacement." 

"Working  under  the  misconception  that  counseling  is  a  depart- 
ment rather  than  an  administration  of  all  school  functions 
that  influences  every  school  experience  of  our  students." 
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"Creating  the  kind  of  teacher  enthusiasm  for  counseling 
that  informally  affects  the  actions,  attitudes,  and  plans 
of  students." 

"Giving  more  of  the  able  students  attention,  inspiration 
and  help j  at  present,  the  students  at  the  other  end  of  the 
curve  take  proportionately  more  than  their  share  of  time." 

"When  it  came  to  evaluating  the  biggest  achievement  that  the 
head  counselors  had  accomplished  in  the  past  year  it  was  found  that 
they  all  felt  they  had  made  definite  advancement  in  several  directions, 
Extracts  taken  from  six  of  the  head  counselors'  papers  will  show  the 
thinking  of  the  group  on  this  question; 

"Feel  teachers'  attention  has  been  changed  from  subject 
emphasis  to  child  emphasis.   Better  feeling  between  adminis- 
trators and  counselors;  more  united  in  objectives." 

"Increased  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  as  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.   Improved  service  to  the  students." 

"Health  guidance." 

"Making  pupils  realize  their  part  in  the  war  effort  through 
guidance,  building  morale." 

"In  checking  with  the  principal  on  this  item  I  have  been  told 
that  the  integration  of  the  guidance  and  teaching  procedure 
has  been  noticeably  developed  this  term.   Teachers  are  using 
the  guidance  facilities  and  personnel  more  than  ever  before 
and  are  turning  to  this  department  in  most  cases  before  going 
to  any  of  the  administrative  staff," 

"Much  of  the  guidance  material  that  had  to  be  presented  to 
pupils  by  special  counselors 'meetings  with  pxipils,  is  now 
voluntarily  presented  by  teachers  in  their  regular  classroom 
work.   This  permeation  of  guidance  help  throughout  the  various 
departments  has  had  a  tendency  to  break  down  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  the  gap  and  apparent  lack  of  correction  and  interest 
between  the  various  departments  of  the  school.   The  guidance 
activities  have  given  the  various  departments  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  material  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  have 
meaning  to  the  pupil  and  will  be  integrated  by  him  to  his 
benefit." 

"The  establishment  of  a  case  conference  technique  for  the 
handling  of  problem  cases." 

"Organization  for  mobilization o f  youth  program." 

The  last  question  and  the  one  that  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  director  of  counseling  and  guidance  and  to  the  administration  in 
the  schools,  is  "iThat  are  the  dangers  that  you  forsee  might  creep 
into  your  school's  counseling  program?"  The  reaction  of  the  head 
counselors  on  this  question  is  such  that  conferences  and  discussion 
groups  will  need  to  be  held  to  iron  out  and  to  adjust  some  of  these 
problems.   Some  examples  will. show  clearly  that  there  is  much  work 
ahead  in  furthering  the  program. 


"Counselors  get  burdened  with  problems  and  responsibilities  which 
belong  to  others." 

"Weakness  when  counselors  are  on  defensive;  feel  counseling  does 
not  need  to  be  constantly  justifying  itself,  particularly  for 
conditions  over  which  counselors  have  no  control." 

"Doubtful  about  particular  titles  ascribed  to  assistant  heads; 
feel  leads  to  mi  sunder standing. " 

"Lack  of  home  cooperation  and  responsibility  has  a  definite 
effect  upon  our  system.   More  and  more  parents  have  gone  to 
work  and  through  lack  of  home  supervision  and  interest  many 
pupils  are  becoming  problems." 

"It  is  essential  for  those  in  a  position  to  make  decisions  to 
continue  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
particular  school's  needs  as  determined  by  those  within  that 
school  who  are  developing  its  program." 

"The  administrative  staff  charged  with  determining  objectives 
of  the  schools  should  continue  to  allow  each  school  to  work 
out  to  a  large  extent  the  methods  and  devices  to  be  used 
within  its  institution." 

"An  unofficial  lessening  of  counseling  time  by  requiring 
counselors  to  cover  classes  for  teachers  who  are  ill,  excused, 
sponsoring  activities,  attending  meetings,  etc." 

"There  is  a  danger  of  allowing  the  system  to  become  too  com- 
plicated with  the  result  that  the  individual  work  with  the 
child  suffers." 

"Despite  all  attempts, too,  there  is  the  danger  that  teacher- 
counselors  feel  that  the  counseling  which  they  do  (and  which 
is  a  part  of  all  good  teaching)  is  not  recognized  or  encouraged." 

"One  possible  danger  is  the  shifting  of  all  guidance  by  the 
subject  teachers  and  homeroom  teachers  to  the  counselor.   Since 
the  counselor  is  given  extra  time  to  counsel,  the  person  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  authorized  agent  upon  whom  the  classroom 
teacher  not  wishing  to  assume  any  definite  responsibilities, 
herself,  may  dump  all  troublesome  students." 

"Program  making  instead  of  counseling  (always  present)." 

"Making  counseling  program  fit  the  school  program  (picking 
counselors  as  a  matter  of  convenience)." 

"Formalizing  procedures  and  techniques  (thinking  that  what 
worked  before  will,  with  certainty,  work  again  in  apparently 
similar  cases>" 

"Keeping  students  from  'faking'  counseling  problems  to  get 
attention  (out  of  classes).1' 

"Re-directing  the  energy  of  the  small  vociferous  minority 
(usually  the  ones  who  do  little  themselves)  who  criticize 
unfairly  the  counseling  efforts  of  others." 

Throughout  the  answers  there  was  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  of 
optimism.   The  head  counselors  were  hopeful  and  feel  that  in  these  first 
two  years  there  has  been  a  challenge  partly  met.   Although  the  ground- 
work has  been  laid,  there  is  much  constructive  work  to  take  place,  but 
the  head  counselor  has  a  typical  attitude  of  fearlessness  and  determina- 
tion.  With  that  loyalty  to  the  cause,  it  can  be  assured  that  the  pro- 
gram will  develop  in  a  very  strong  measure  throughout  our  school  system. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
PROBLEMS  AM)   OBJECTIVES  FOR  1943-44 


The  guidance  program  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  school  system 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  brought  about  by  the  war.   These  are  all 
exaggerated  because  of  the  fact  that  the  shortened  school  day  has 
lessened  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  problems  in  guidance 
and  the  army  and  navy  have  taken  away  many  of  the  young  trained  counsel- 
ors.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  we  must  face  with  greater  insight 
and  more  effort  the  realities  of  the  situation.   The  partial  solution 
of  the  following  problems  becomes  the  objective  for  the  coming  year. 

1.  Emotional  problems  resulting  from  abnormal  conditions  require 
better  screening  devices  and  more  intensified  effort.   The 
following  are  among  the  situations  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
more  acute: 

a.  Split  homes  due  to  the  father's  or  brother's  absence  in  the 
army  or  navy  create  unstable  home  conditions. 

b.  Working  mothers  deprive  the  home  of  its  strongest  element 
of  security. 

c.  Improper  housing  conditions  magnify  other  emotional 
problems. 

d.  New  races  and  nationalities  coming  into  San  Francisco 
present  problems  of  orientation. 

e.  Fathers  killed  in  the  war  bring  about  emotional  crises 
in  the  family. 

f .  Families  with  fixed  incomes  feel  the  effects  of  in- 
flationary trends  while  others  have  a  groat  deal  more 
money  than  they  ever  had  before. 

g.  The  stimulus  of  war  conditions  promotes  deviations  from 
normal  moral  codes. 

2.  Vocational  Problems.   There  are  many  more  jobs  available  than 
there  are  students  to  fill  them.   The  schools  are  faced  with 
heavy  pressure  to  provide  workers  for  harvest  camps,  shipyards, 
civil  service,  manufacturing  plants,  stores,  banks,  offices, 
child  care  centers,  forestry  work  and  a  hundred  other  occupa- 
tions.  At  the  same  time  the  army  and  navy  are  taking  most  of 
the  older  boys.   To  maintain  stability  under  these  conditions 
calls  for  a  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  the  counselors  to 
provide  a  guidance  program  which  will  serve  the  best  needs  of 
the  boy  or  girl  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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Opportunities  are  being  provided  for  part  time  work  outside  of 
school,  for  work  and  study  programs,  for  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, for  preinduction  training  programs,  and  for  many  other 
projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  situation.   These 
may  be  beneficial  both  to  the  war  effort  and  the  individual 
if  proper  guidance  accompanies  them.   If  not,  they  may  result 
in  the  exploitation  of  children.  Work  experience  is  a  part 
of  growth  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  educational  development 
of  every  child  but  only  under  adequate  direction. 

3.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.   The  war  has  been  going  long  enough 
to  bring  the  country  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tation of  its  war  casualties.   This  will  bring  another  burden 
to  the  guidance  program.   This  is  a  problem  which  the  school 
system  has  as  yet  hardly  touched.   It  is  already  recognized 

by  federal  legislation  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  school 
system,  to  study  the  implications  of  the  situation  and  to  develop 
guidance  and  training  to  meet  the  many  aspects  of  the  problem. 

4.  Curriculum.   The  curriculum  program  in  the  San  Francisco  schools 
lias  begun  to  recognize  the  basic  needs  of  its  secondary  school 
pupils  brought  about  by  the  changing  situations  indicated  above 
but  needs  the  impetus  which  may  be  gained  from  the  more  dynamic 
approach  found  in  the  guidance  program.   The  full  objective  of 
education  will  only  be  reached  when  the  guidance  program  and 
the  curriculum  recognize  the  same  goals.   This  phase  of  the 
problem  and  the  plans  worked  out  for  the  future  are  published 

in  a  separate  report  under  the  title  "Curriculum  Foundations 
for  the  Secondary  Schools"  and  will  be  available  immediately. 

5.  Organization.   The  success  or  failure  of  a  guidance  program 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  personnel  who  direct  it  and 
work  with  it.   A  constant  upgrading  of  counselors  and  teachers 
must  be  continually  carried  on  in  order  to  renew  the  enthusi- 
asms and  to  stimulate  additional  effort.   This,  of  course,  is 
dependent  upon  the  proper  selection  of  guidance  workers.   This 
is  not  sufficient,  however,  unless  principals  and  other  admini- 
strators who  have  over-all  responsibility  for  some  segment  of 
the  school  system  are  continually  aware  of  their  responsibilities 
and  have  developed  the  administrative  techniques  necessary  to 
stimulate  and  carry  on  the  many  phases  of  the  guidance  program 

in  addition  to  all  the  other  responsibilities  with  which  they 
are  faced.   The  principal  is  the  one  person  in  the  school  who 
must  project  his  leadership  in  such  a  manner  that  the  needs  of 
his  school  population  are  not  only  recognized  but  realistically 
dealt  with.  The  class  schedule,  the  teacher  assignments,  details 
of  office  management,  handling  of  discipline  problems  and  other 
routine  items  of  a  principal's  da;/  are  only  means  toward  an  end 
which  can  only  be  realized  by  sympathetic  understanding  and  a 
dynamic  approach. 
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